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FIELDS SERVED sy OW 


The publication in which shipper, carrier, receiver, warehouseman and equip- 
ment manufacturer meet on common ground to obtain and exchange ideas 
and suggestions for more efficient and economical distribution of raw mate- 
rials and finished products. D and W is a clearing house of information for 
all who are interested in: 


SHIPPING .... by air, highway, rail and water, of raw materials 
and finished products of all kinds, from points of 
origin to points of ultimate destination. D and W 
insists that efficiency and economy are as impera- 
tive in transportation of commodities as in manu- 
facturing and selling. 


HANDLING .. ._ of raw materials and finished products, in bulk, in 
packages, and in palletized units, for and during 
production, transportation, storage and distribu- 
tion. D and W submits that handling costs are a 
vital factor in determining profits. 


WAREHOUSING. of raw materials, finished products and miscellane- 
ous supplies for any or all of the following reasons: 
as collateral for loans; to anticipate seasonal buy- 
ing; to obtain lower rates by making bulk rather 
than l.c.l. shipments; to have spot stocks readily 
availcble at important market centers; as an aid 
in developing new markets. D and W maintains 
that, for efficient and economical distribution, in- 
telligent and practical warehcusing is indispens- 
able. 


DISTRIBUTION .. °F anything anywhere from points of origin and 
production to points of ultimate use and consump- 
tion whether sectional, national or international. 
D and W takes the position that more efficient 
and economical distribution is the present major 

problem of modern business. 
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The Legislative Angle 


OME of our readers, who have taken the trouble to 
J write us their opinions of the editorial "Basic Needs 
ot Better Distribution," published in the August issue, have 
xpressed disagreement with the suggestion that legisla- 
ion may be required to bring about simpler methods and 
Mmmcandards of practice in the field of distribution. In a few 

instances, entirely erroneous inferences have been drawn. 
MWe have even been accused, both directly and by impli- 
cation, of a desire to help extend so-called governmental 
fregimentction into all phases of the nation's economic life. 
Nothing could be further from our intention or desire. 
We hate regimentation in all of its forms. However, that 
does not mean that we would abolish constitutional gov- 
ernment, or curtail the legal rights and powers of govern- 
ment to govern; to impose discipline when necessary for 
the maintenance of law and order, and to take appro- 
priate action for the social, political and economic well- 
being of the nation as a whole. 

Despite whatever may have been the actual and alleged 
abuses of governmental powers in this country during the 
past decade, the fact remains that there would have been 
less occasion for political regulation if, in the past, there 
had been higher standards and a fuller and more general 
acceptance of moral responsibility by business leaders. 

If business is able to impose self-discipline, and really 
make it work, we are for it. We believe it would be bet- 
ter than discipline imposed by government. Fundamen- 
tally, that is what we are advocating. But there are laws 
now on the statute books, notably the Sherman anti-trust 
act, to mention the most familiar example, which may 
have to be amended or abolished before organization for 
better distribution within and between competitive indus- 
trial and mercantile groups can even be attempted in any 
comprehensive sense. 

In the field of highway transportation there are numer- 
ous legal barriers that will require action by various state 
legislatures before efficient and economical distribution is 
possible, as Mr. Leo T. Parker points out in a very perti- 
nent article published in this issue. 

The theory of states’ rights, once essentially and almost 
solely political in conception, with the economic develop- 
ment of the country during the past 50 years, has tended 
to multiply the costs of doing business and to interfere 
= seriously with efficient distribution. To correct this situa- 
tion will require legislation. There is no other way it can 
be done. 

Irrespective of the political party in power, under our 
system of government legislation is necessary and unavoid- 
able. In the light of this explanation, we trust it will now 
be clear why we suggested that legislation may be re- 
quired to bring about simpler methods and standards of 
practice in the field of distribution. 

With that in mind, and also because the problems in- 
volved are national in scope and affect every industry, we 
suggested the establishment of a National Institute of Dis- 
tribution, to be founded and supported by national indus- 
trial and mercantile associations, collectively, for purposes 
of education, research, cost studies, planning, industrial 
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. Ground every circle aa- 
other can be drawn ... every 
end is beginning ... 


coordination, legislation, etc., not merely for the benefit 
of separate groups but for all industries. How else can 
the over-all problem be attacked with such maximum 
power and minimum risk? Isn't it up to business to solve 
business problems, and to exercise self-discipline, if it hopes 
to free itself from governmental regulations and control? 


Straws in the Wind 


HE chairman of the distribution committee of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers, Mr. Fenton B. 


“Turck, in a recent newspaper interview, stated that "the 


next great test awaiting business is its ability to bring 
scientific knowledge of distribution up to the level of 
scientific knowledge of production." 

In addition, he advocates figuring “transportation costs 
in terms of total results as well as rates. Time and cost 
of cross-hauling and inefficient loading," he believes, "are 
as important as rates.” 

It is gratifying and encouraging to have such eminent 
corroboration on points D and W has been stressing for 
sometime past. Two other outstanding instances may also 
be mentioned, namely, the articles in this issue on "Simpli- 
fied Proportional Rates for Air-Highway Shipments," and 
“Ground Handling of Air Cargo," both of which are sig- 
nificant indications of the advanced thinking now being 
done in connection with rates and handling practices. 


° 


Taxes and Business 
Apraetage~pa and tax experts seemingly agree that 
taxes will have to be slashed after the war if there 
is to be sufficient flow of risk capital for post-war business 
development. Some even recommend elimination of cor- 
porate taxes entirely. Corporate taxes certainly will have 
to be pared a good deal if business is to remain healthy. 
But until we've won the war in Europe and Asia con- 
clusively, and it becomes possible to estimate more ac- 
curately than anybody now can what our annual peace- 
time national income is likely to be, and what the post-war 
federal budget will require, it simply isn't possible for 
Congress’ to make drastic tax reductions. After the last 
war it was several years before taxes could be lowered. 
Like everybody else in business, we, too, long for lower 
taxes. But we believe, with Solomon, that there is a time 
for all things, and that in this matter it behooves business 
to bide its time. Meanwhile, if business tackles the more 
immediate problems of reconversion and post-war employ- 
ment, and strives for more efficient and economical distri- 
bution, it will help materially to — the tax problem 
as well. me 
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Where Does Motaircargo Stand? 


The chances of intelligent coordination of air and highway carriers 
in the interest of air cargo becomes better as time goes on. It is 
still the writer's opinion that, in so far as possible, the airlines and 
the motor carriers should stay in their respective fields. Motair- 
cargo, in its truest sense, awaits the time when the airlines can 
reduce rates and really sell service. When that time comes, coor- 


HERE does motaircargo* stand 
now? What are the chances of 

coordinated service between air and 
motor carriers? What are the cnances 
of motor carriers getting into the air 
cargo business and actually flying 
planes 

As to the second of these questions 
the. chances are better and better as 
time goes on. To cite a recent in- 
stance, the United Air Lines has come 
out into the open and appointed a man 
to carry on cooperative work with 
motor carriers looking toward the time 
when air cargo will be handled in 
plane-load lots and something more 
than the present ground handling fa- 
cilities will be needed. Other airlines 
have men working on the same prob- 
lems but more or less under cover 
until ready to announce definite plans. 
A further step in the direction of co- 
ordinated service was taken last June 
when a joint meeting of the air cargo 
committee of the American Trucking 
Assns., the airlines, and Air Cargo, 
Inc., was held in Washington, D. C. 

As a matter of fact, we already 
have a coordinated ground-air cargo 
service in the operations of the Rail- 
way Express Agency, Air Express Di- 
vision. That is, if we regard this 
agency as a motor carrier which it 
distinctly is, at least as far as the 
airlines are concerned. No other mo- 
tor carriers are in the picture as yet 
but under present agreements between 
the airlines and the Express Agency 
there is nothing to prevent their com- 
ing in as soon as arangements can 
be worked out between them and the 
airlines. 


Problems to Overcome 


A coordinated motaircargo business 
can be developed, but there are sev- 
eral problems to be overcome. Out- 
— among these are the follow- 


ng: 

(1) Rates. This is one of the 
largest stumbling blocks as each car- 
rier involved naturally has its own 
ideas. Some hold that the motor rate 
should be a local one added to the 
airline rate; others hold that a joint 
rate arrangement can be worked out; 
while others say that the best way to 
handle the matter is to allow the mo- 
tor carrier a certain proportion of a 
thorough airline-motor rate. This lat- 
ter, the proportional rate. seems to be 
most favored bv the airlines. 

There is another angle to this rate 
auestion if we are to have a coordi- 
nated service. There must be a suffi- 
cient profit in performing the total 
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dinated relations must result. 


By JOHN H. FREDERICK 
Air Cargo Editor 


transportation service to permit a 
segregation of ~ bag 3 and ground 
cargo services. The history of the 
motor carriers shows us that there 
has been but one profit made in carry- 
ing freight and that this profit has 
not been large enough to segregate 
the functions of the line-haul carrier, 
on the one hand, and the local pick-up 
and delivery carrier on the other 
hand, in very many cases. As a rule 
the line-haul carrier has found it im- 
possible to pay local carriers enough 
for profitable operation of the latter. 
Experience has shown that if a suffi- 
cient amount is paid the local oper- 
ator then the line-haul carrier is un- 
able to operate profitably on the bal- 
ance of his revenue; or the rates are 
too high competitively. 

What has been true in the motor 
carrier industry may well become true 
in air cargo if the airlines utilize mo- 
tor carriers solely for pick-up and de- 
livery purposes. If a sufficient reve- 
nue were made available both to the 
airlines and to the pick-up and de- 
livery motor carriers, air cargo rates, 
which must be reduced if volume 
traffic is to be attained, would stay 
high and be prohibitive to many types 
of shipnvers. 

(2) Classification. This may be af- 
fected by differences in packing re- 
ouirements of the airlines as con- 
trasted with those of the motor car- 
riers. Packing, particularly as far as 
the outer container is concerned, will 
surely have its influence on space, cost 
per ton-mile, speed, reduced handling, 


* Motaircargzo— The transportation of 
s by motor truck to and from the 
air carriers. (See “Webster’s Dictiona 
of Coined. Air Cargo Words,” DandW, 
Aug., 1943, p. 15.) 


protection from high altitude tempa! 
atures and pressures and similar 
pects of the movement of cargo ly 


air. 
(3) Billing. The question of a wi 


roof system involving several air. 
ines and a number of individual mo 
tor carriers. 

(5) Liability for loss and damage 
Motor carriers are placed on the d& 
fensive here. With few exceptions 
they have not had the best record in 
assuring liability for loss and damage 
or in paying claims. While loss ani 
damage claims have been remarkably 
low in air express, as now handle 


They want improved loading facilities 
and methods, and trucks designed t 
expedite transfer between planes an 
trucks. 

Sooner or later, the airlines are ge 
ing to have to make the decision # 
to whether they will continue thei 
present arrangement for ground hat 
dling of air cargo or make new & 
rangements. All the activity looking 
toward coordination with motor cat 
riers, other than the Railway Expres 
Agency, points to the way the winl 
is blowing. It may come to a dividing 
point where the smaller airlines wil 
hold to the Railway Express Agent 
relationship, and the larger airlines 
which will be the first to handle ai 
cargo single-shipper-plane-loal 
lots, may break away. 


Pool Service 


This latter situation may more cet 
tainly come about if airlines quot 
airport to airport rates on plane-loal 
lots by one shipper to one or set 
eral consignees. Several airlines att 
already considering such a pool *t 
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consolidated plane service. Under this 
plan, the shipper or receiver (the lat- 
ter mignt even be a motor carrier or 
perhaps a public warehouseman) 
would arrange for delivery. ‘lhe ship- 
per would arrange tor pick-up at his 
place of business or use his own 
trucks. This would put motaircargo 
on the basis of local cartage. 

Of course, the airlines could form 
their own pick-up and delivery organ- 
jzation to be used by all lines within 
each area for plane-load and less- 
plane-load shipments but, perhaps, all 
companies would not want to go in 
and use same trucks as everyone else. 
Airlines are going to develop com- 
petitive services. American Airlines, 
for example, might not want to use 
the same trucks and handlers as 
United Air Lines. This will certainly 
be true if each airline goes out to sell 
air cargo as it should be sold and 
if shippers and receivers demand’ and 
obtain the same rights to route air 
cargo as they have for shipments by 
ground carriers. 


"Know How" Essential 


It would be unfortunate if the 
larger airlines were to go into the 
trucking business. It would be im- 
possible for most of the smaller lines 
to do so, as they just haven’t the cap- 
ital or volume of business to warrant 
it, It will be far better if coordi- 
nating and cooperative arrangements 
can be worked out with existing mo- 
tor carriers. None of the airlines have 
much experience in the gathering, co- 
ordinating and delivery of air-cargo 
except as they have added former mo- 
tor carrier men to their organizations. 
The “know how” involved in the 
ground end of air cargo is just as 
essential and important as the “know 
how” involved in flying it. In fact, 
with the personnel which should be 
available at the close of the war, it 
might be easier for a large truck 
line to set up an efficient and skilled 
organization to fly air cargo than it 
would be for an airline to acquire the 
skill, knowledge and experience neces- 
sary for the efficient gathering, coor- 


Black on Air Transport 


W: have no fear of air transport. 
Whether it takes away present business 
from other carriers or not, it is certain to 
develop new business for itself and for 
others. Its competition will be a spur to 
land and water carriers, effectively prevent- 
ing slackening of progress.—Robert F. Black, 
president, White Motor Co. 


dination and delivery of air cargo on 


the ground. 


There is no reason why the Railway 
Express Agency cannot carry on, par- 
ticularly as the agent of the smaller 
airlines, side by side with other mo- 
tor carriers, or the larger airlines’ 
own trucking operations devoted ex- 
clusively, of course, to pick-up and 
delivery of air cargo. 


Re Motor Carriers Flying 


As to the other question, 
chances of existing motor carriers ac- 
tually flying planes seem no better 
than a year ago when the writer made 
the definite statement that they should 
not attempt to do so.** There are still 
between 20 and 30 applications by 
motor carriers pending before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board for the right 
to fly air cargo. A year ago there 
were a few more. During the past 
few months several of these applica- 
tions have been withdrawn but there 
have also been a few new ones intro- 


duced. 


the 


The American Trucking Assns. is- 
sued a statement during the past 
year indicating that it did not favor 
its members getting into air trans- 
portation and the matter now seems 
to have boiled down to the issue of 
the short-haul motor carrier vs. the 
It is generally 


long-haul carriers. 


** Should Motor 
Cargo? 


DandwW, Oct., 


Carriers Fly 
1943. 


Air 


Some of the commodities that are “naturals” for air cargo 


agreed that there seems to be no jus- 
tiication tor short-hau! motor carriers 
to tly cargo planes. Sucn carriers 
can usually give an overnight delivery 
service between their terminal points 
which is all shippers and receivers 
want. 

‘rhe situation of the long-haul mo- 
tor carrier, however, is held to be en- 
tirely different. Such carriers see 
themselves in direct competition with 
all long-distance transportation ser- 
vices including the railroads and air- 
lines. They do not want to act as 
“feeders” to the airlines and feel that 
most of the air cargo traflic to be 
developed in the next few years will 
be at the expense of long-distance, 
particularly, the transcontinental, mo- 
tor carriers rather than at the expense 
of the railroads. 

The larger motor carriers fear that, 
as air cargo develops, highway trans- 
portation may deteriorate into a mere 
pick-up and delivery service for the 
airlines. If this happens, it is the 
feeling that their excuse for existence 
will largely disappear or, at least, 
that their operations would be so dif- 
ferent as no longer to constitute the 
highway transportation industry as we 
now know it. Today, pick-up and de- 
livery are incidental to long-line oper- 
ations, and it is these long hauls that 
comprise the highway transportation 
industry. 

It is said that, “Mere pick-up and 
delivery for airlines would reduce the 
highway transportation industry to 
the status of local cartage.” It is still 
the writer’s opinion, however, that in 
so far as possible, the airlines and 
the motor carriers should stay in 
their respective fields, the fields in 
which they have had experience. 


The Neal-Lamkin Report 


The report of Messrs. E. H. Lamkin 
and H. C. Neal on “Air Cargo” pre- 
sented at the last annual meeting of 
the Mayflower Warehousemen’s Assn. 
seems to present a sane attitude to- 
wards motaircargo. They proposed 
working with the airlines through the 
(Continued on page 101) 
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Simplified Proportional Rates 
For Air-Highway Shipments 


in proposing coordination of air-highway transportation services 
American Airlines suggests that a standard tari 


be developed for 


ground transportation and that rates be attractive both to shipper 


and carrier alike. 
tariffs, it is suggested that a s 


Instead of — through rates and classification 
mplified proportional rate will prove 


entirely satisfactory and workable. 


MUTUALLY beneficial coordina- 
+i tion of air and motor transport 
is seen by American Airlines in its 
proposal to inaugurate air freight 
service with door to door pick up and 
delivery via motor carrier. Soon 
shippers can expect transportation at 
200 miles an hour between airports, 
coupled with the most rapid ground 
service available. 

‘This coordination of American’s 
Airfreighters with motor carriers’ ef- 
ficient short haul equipment, through 
its speed and versatile service, can 
generate a great volume of new traf- 
fic. Cargo benefits of the air age are 
already at hand. 


Proportional Rate Urged 


In proposing this coordination of 
transportation services as the goal 
that must be achieved, American Air- 
lines suggests that a standard tariff 
be developed for ground transporta- 
tion and that rates be attractive both 
to shipper and carrier alike. Instead 
of joint through rates and classifica- 
tion tariffs, American suggests that a 
simplified proportional rate will prove 
entirely satisfactory and workable. 

Many shippers and transportation 
men have come to feel that coordina- 
tion can be accomplished only through 


the medium of joint through rates. © 


This is erroneous when applied to co- 
ordination with air. It is based on 
the idea that ground transportation 
is more costly without joint through 
rates. 

For example, the first class rate for 
a distance of approximately 300 miles 
is $1 per cwt., and the first class rate 
for a distance of 100 miles is ap- 
proximately 65c., so, when a rail ship- 
ment is made from Pittsburgh to 
Cincinnati and the shipper sends it 
on to some local point in Indiana 100 
miles away, the through first class 
rate to the local Indiana point being 
only $1.15 to $1.20, and the combina- 
tion locals having cost him $1.65, he 
raises the cry immediately for joint 
through rates and coordinated service. 

Usually, this also includes the de- 
sire to hold one carrier responsible 
through all stages of transportation. 
However, American Airlines feels 
that this can be accomplished without 
the use of joint through rates, while 
still affording the shipper continuous 
transportation, avoiding junction de- 
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lays, and not costing any more. Such 
an air cargo service will be offered to 
the public in the immediate future by 
American Airlines. 


Joint Through Rates 


It is absolutely an impossibility to 
accomplish coordination with the mo- 
tor transport industry through the 
medium of joint through rates before 
this service is available. To effect the 
necessary arrangements, including 
the securing and filing of concur- 
rences and compilation of the neces- 
sary tariffs would require at least 
two years work for a highly trained 
staff. Regardless of the expense and 
the difficulties involved, the necessary 
staff cannot be had under wartime 
conditions. 

Furthermore, the Civil Aeronautics 
Act requires that when through ser- 
vice is established and joint through 
rates are filed, such joint through 
rates shall be under the jurisdiction 
of a joint board. This joint board is 
composed of equal representation both 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
To file tariffs properly it would be 
necessary to observe the rules and 
regulations of two tariff circulars, the 
CAB ard the ICC. Based on past ex- 
perience, to be able to adjust the dif- 
ferences in these two tariff circulars 
and to be able to file the tariffs to 
meet the requirements of both regula- 
tory bodies would, in itself, require 
more time than is available. 

The shipping public is entitled to 
a coordinated transportation service 
and the coordination of air and high- 
way transport is a “natural.” If the 
motor transport industry ever de- 
veloped a rate structure and classifi- 
cation which was based upon the in- 
herent characteristics of motor trans- 
portation rather than being a mere 
copy of existing rail tariffs, it would 
be found that the inherent character- 
istics of motor transportation in many 
respects are similar to the inherent 
characteristics of air transport. 


Density as a Rate Factor 


The motor vehicle is definitely 
limited from a weight carrying stand- 
point although it is not limited to the 
extent that aircraft is. This limita- 
tion is a common characteristic of air 


By JAMES A. WOOTEN 


Cargo Traffic Manager 
American Airlines, Inc. 


Mr. Wooten has had wide experionce ix 
traffic management, having held executiv 
positions with ground carriers for a number 
of years before joining American Airlines, 

From 1930 to 1940, he operated his om 
trucking company in the Middle West with 
headquarters in Cincinnati. In 1940, he 
became assistant to the chairman of th 
board of the Interstate Motor Freight Sy 
tem, Detroit, and the following year was 
appointed general sales and traffic man- 
ager of Riss & Co., Chicago. 

Shortly after Pearl Harbor, he entered 
the Marine Corps as a private, earned his 
commission as a second lieutenant, and 
received an honorable discharge last year, 

In the latter, part of 1943, he joined 
American Airlines as a cargo traffic analyst, 
and in August of this year became the 
company's cargo traffic manager. He is 
considered an expert on tariff matters, and 
is a vigorous and persuasive advocate of 
air-truck coordination.—The Editor. 


and highway carriers. It does not 
exist in a comparable manner as a rail 
characteristic. Therefore, density is 
of prime importance both to motor 
and air carriers. On this one rate 
and classification factor alone can be 
found a mutual interest which should 
tie the two industries together in their 
rate making. Many other factors 
either are similar or identical. 

The greatest economic value to the 
entire picture from the motor car- 
riers viewpoint lies in the short haul 
field. The motor carrier is by far the 
most efficient and expedited medium 
of transportation within the _ short 
haul field. Air transportation’s 
greatest value to the shipper is in 
the long haul. It is of no value t 
the shipper to be able to secure trans 
portation speed of 200 m.p.h. unless 
such speed can be converted into 4 
time saving based upon the total 
elapsed time from point of origin to 
the consignee’s door. 


Air-Highway Coordination 


Only through the medium of motor 
transportation can air transport ef- 
fect the highest possible degree of 
efficiency and delivery to the shipper 
in the shortest total elapsed time. As 
an example, a shipment leaving New 
York via American Airlines at 8 p. ™. 
would arrive at Dallas, Texas, at 4:30 
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a.m. With a coordinated motor car- 
rier system it would be possible to 
make store-door delivery in Waco at 


9a, m. 
Since it is an impossibility to ac- 
complish immediately coordination 


through the medium of joint through 
rates, and since it is not practical un- 
der present conditions, it is suggested 
that motor carriers, through their 
established bureaus, publish propor- 
tional rates. These proportional rates 
should be applicable to and from all 
of the major airports and to and from 
all of the towns served by the par- 
ticipating motor carriers. The motor 
carriers have a minimum cost for 
handling shipments and cannot be ex- 
pected to give the expedited service 
which such coordinated business will 
require unless such business is com- 
pensatory. 

A review of the most recent motor 
carrier cases, particularly in the cen- 
tral territory, develops the fact that 
this minimum cost per shipment, is 
approximately $1.25. Since this $1.25 
exceeds the motor carrier first class 
rate on distances under 375 miles, for 
the purpose of tariff simplicity, it 
might be well to publish the propor- 
tional rates required as being $1.25. 

The average shipment in air ex- 
press today is approximately 20 lb. 
Naturally the average weight per 
shipment of air freight will be con- 
siderably higher than the present 
average weight of air express. Yet, 
to expect this average weight to be 
more than five times higher than the 
average weight in air express is a bit 
too optimistic. Inasmuch as prac- 
tically all points of the country are 
within 200 miles of an established air- 
port, if this $1.25 were published as 
a minimum charge, in all probability, 
it would be sufficient to move 99 per 
cent of the coordinated air freight 
shipments. American Airlines is in- 
terested in establishing a coordinated 
air-truck service for air freight, 
which will be distinct and separate 
from the present air express service 
now provided through the facilities 
of the Railway Express Agency. 

_ The motor carriers might well pub- 
lish proportional rates as being “all 


MOTAIRCARGO ... 


WOOTEN SAYS... 


Cra through the medium of motor transportation can air transport 
effect the highest possible degree of efficiency to the shipper in 
the shortest total time. 


e Density is of prime importance both to air and motor carriers. On 
this one rate and classification factor alone can be found a mutual in- 
terest which should tie the two industries together in their rate making. 


e Since it is an impossibility to accomplish immediately coordination 
through the medium of joint through rates, and since it is not practical 
under present conditions, it is suggested that motor carriers, through 
their established bureaus, publish proportional rates. These proportional 
rates should be applicable to and from all the major airports and to 
and from all of the towns served by the participating carriers. 


e Motor carriers might well publish proportional rates as being “all 
freight rates" applicable on commodities which have received a prior 
haul via air transportation or are to receive a subsequent haul via air. 


e Considering the special service and special handling needed for air 
cargo because of packing requirements, etc., motor carriers should be 
entitled to at least $1.25 minimum charge per shipment. 


e Such a price would lend itself toward rate and tariff simplicity, and 
any shipper, or consignee, or carrier rate clerk could then quote accu- 
rately and easily the total rate. It would be necessary only to refer to 
the simply read and easily used air tariff to find the local air rate and 
add $1.25 to this charge to cover the cost of surface transportation. 
Therein the total charge for the coordinated transportation would be 


developed. 


freight rates” applicable on com- 


are to be expected to waive their 


as it is today, with one important 
larger cargo planes with larger doorways and payload capacity. 


modities which have received a prior 
haul via air transportation or are to 
receive a subsequent haul via air 
transportation. 

It might be argued that such a plan 
would not work, since it would not 
consider either the air freight classi- 
fication or the National Motor Freight 
Classification. At this point, it may 
be pertinent to note that packaging 
rules for air cargo may be vastly dif- 
ferent from the packaging rules con- 
tained in the National Motor Freight 
Classification. If the motor carriers 


packaging requirements to handle air 
cargo, they are entitled to penalty 
provisions. Furthermore, when it is 
considered that the present air charge 
from New York to Chicago is $24 per 
ewt., the difference that classification 
might make in the surface haul from 
Chicago to Ottawa, IIl., of the maxi- 
mum of 40c. could hardly be con- 
sidered important if a delay were to 
be caused, because of this 40c. 

The shipper ships via air only when 
the best possible service is needed. If 

(Continued on page 102) 


’ hanical handling equipment. As soon as available, the airlines will use 
For maximum efficiency and economy of operations, the use of mechanical 
handling equipment will then be used extensively. 
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NGINEERS and designers in the 
truck-producing divisions of De- 
troit plants view the real post-war 
truck as a development of 1946 or 
1948, definitely not of 1945, even with 
the most favorable possible develop- 
ment of the war. Production of 1942 
model trucks was resumed recently in 
various truck plants, to meet the obvi- 
ous civilian shortage. 
Inquiry at the major companies in- 
dicates that practically all the antici- 
ated production for 1945 has already 
n allotted, and that some form of 
control of materials is likely to remain 
in effect for a considerable period dur- 
ing reconversion. The great need, if 
there were adequate material and pro- 
duction manpower available, would be 
to turn out a quantity of trucks ident- 
ical or very similar to existing models 
in the shortest possible time, in order 
to meet the present growing truck 
famine. That could be done with the 
expenditure of much less time than 
would be necessary to bring out new 
models. Truck manufacturers expect 
that control of production will be 
necessary until the available stock of 
the nation’s trucks is restored to a 
post-war normal, possibly through as- 
signment of priorities to buyers. 


The Surplus Specter 


The specter of Government unload- 
ing of surplus trucks in the domestic 
market haunts the truck market. How 
many trucks the forces may have 
ready to unload on the civilian market 
in this country is an unknown quan- 
tity, but it is great enough to cause 
some uneasiness in Detroit. However, 
it is considered probable that the 
trucks shipped abroad will never be 
returned to this country, while the 
Government’s domestic pool could be 
disposed of over a given period with- 
out too serious disruption of the 
market. 

While manufacturers are unwilling 
to commit themselves in detail to post- 
war car plans, nearly all have been 
making plans, and car users may be 
assured that the industry will be ready 


TWO-MOTOR INSTALLATION .. . Over- 
head view of two-motor installation in 
cradle, used on 75!/, ft. trailer unit illus- 
trated on p. 36. Note standardized plug 
terminals for electrical connections. 


Looking ahead 


¢ The surplus specter 
¢ Probable developments 
¢ Streamlining 


with new vehicle types when normal 
egpecneewee can safely and profitably 

resumed. Until nearly that time, 
actual details are likely to remain the 
most closely-guarded of trade secrets. 


Probable Developments 


When genuine post-war production 
of trucks is resumed a year or more 
hence, the changes are likely to be in 
details of design and construction, 


¢ Powerplant changes 
¢ High octane gas 
¢ Multiple motors 


rather than radically different ve 
hicles. Many individual mechanic 
improvements and some new special 
types for special loads may be antici. 
pated. 

Streamlining is dreamed of by som 
designers, and it is likely to come ip 
some fields. Actual streamlining, how. 
ever, is not expected to find much ae. 
ceptance in truck construction, aside 
from its use for consumer appeal, 
Wherever appearance has any signif. 


SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME ... Top; artist's conception of post-war intercity 


trailer trucks for cross country hauling. 


Lower: display type delivery truck being 


studied by Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
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Special equipment 
Economy of operation 
Knee-action 


ance, some slight departure from the 
igid rectangularity of present day 
rucks toward slight curvature of line 
nay be expected, in accord with the 
rend of all modern industrial design- 


iple of modern design, namely, that 
he function of an object dictates its 
orm. A truck is designed primarily 


Two-way trucks 
¢ Construction of cabs 
Conflicting opinions 


to carry the maximum amount of 
cargo and, for the average type of 
load, this can only be accomplished in 
a square-cut vehicle. Special loads, 
such as liquids in bulk, are another 
story. 


Streamlining 


Streamlining of trucks, unlike the 
curvature of hulls of cargo ships 
which is dictated by millenia of ma- 


POST-WAR POSSIBILITIES . . . Top: Intercity truck featuring front and rear loading. 
Note artist's conception of post-war ~highway construction. 
truck, projected Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 


Lower: Two-way dump 


By HAVILAND F. REVES 


rine experience, accomplishes little or 
nothing. At the maximum speed at 
which trucks are likely to operate, the 
reduction in wind-resistance accom- 
plished by any likely streamlining is 
negligible. There is a further sound 
economic objection to streamlining: it 
tends to waste over-all length, in foot- 
age that carries no pay load. 


Changes in Motors 


Powerplant changes naturally oc- 
cupy the limelight in discussion of 
internal developments. There is talk 
in automotive circles of Diesels, gas 
turbines, and steam as motive power 
in place of the standard internal com- 
bustion engine. But such develop- 
ments are unlikely to become standard 
for many years, and immediate prac- 
tical considerations center on signif- 
icant improvements in gasoline 
motors. 

Relocation of motors, to allow plac- 
ing of the cab forward, and use of 
maximum possible space for cargo, is 
an early possibility, with a variety of 
ideas germinating along this line, in- 
cluding motors located in the rear, in 
the middle, and in a narrow battery- 
like layout beneath the truck body, 
or even above it. Most of these are 
still in the blueprint stage as, in fact, 
are most new truck developments, in 
the absence of special experimental 
construction during the war. 

Much of the thinking that automo- 
tive engineers are doing is along the 
lines of specific improvements in con- 
nection with engine construction. The 
cooling system, for instance, has come 
in for much consideration, but here, 
as in many mechanical problems, it is 
a question of selecting the most desir- 
able compromise, since a gain in one 
direction means counterbalancing 
losses in another. Most details of en- 
gine improvement, in fact, are too 
technical for summarization in an 
article of this character. 


High Octane Gas 


Discounting the wilder theories, 
which would make the gasoline motor 
as obsolescent as the horse, an im- 
provement in octane rating of fuel 
seems to offer significant advantages. 
But 100-octane fuel for trucks is ap- 
parently out of the question. In the 
first place, the facts of the refinery 
process are that there is a limited 


KNEE-ACTION PLUS... View of wheels 
on tractor unit, showing both vertical and 
horizontal displacement by uneven surfaces. 
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The 5-Cent Fallacy in Air Cargo 


F IVE and ten cents a ton-mile air cargo 
rates are strictly “bar room" conversa- 
tion. The alleged basis behind the recent 
story that such rates were possible for air 
cargo transportation involves five "ifs", all 
of which are most unlikely: 

|. If, the CAB will increase the allowable 
payload on a DC-3 100 per cent through 
improving the principle of injecting water 
into the cylinders. 

2. If, the airlines could sell air cargo on 
an airport-to-airport basis, in planeload 
quantities. 

3. If, it were possible to get 100 per cent 
utilization out of equipment. 

4. If, it were possible to eliminate the 


necessary reserve equipment in order to 
maintain a satisfactory service and, if, all 
of the operating costs experienced today 
were drastically reduced, including pilots’ 


pay. 

5. If, the only cost involved in transpor- 
tation of air cargo was the direct flight 
cost and nothing need be allowed for 
meteorologists, airport landing fees, dis- 
patchers, office personnel, executive ex- 
pense, sales salaries, bill clerks, cargo 
handlers or any of the other fixed expenses. 

The present day cost of the crew alone 
on a DC-3 is approximately |0c. per flight- 
mile for a ship that can consistently carry 
two and one-half tons. 


amount of 100-octane gasoline to be 
produced out of a given supply of 
crude oil. And this is going first to 
aviation. Automobiles, necessarily, 
will come second. Planes need the 
higher-rated fuel and, if the expan- 
sion of aviation, that most Americans 
expect, materializes there will be very 
little left over for cars. At that, pas- 
senger cars are likely to get the first 
call on this super-octane stock. 

The consensus of opinion of engi- 
neers is that the higher octane gas- 
olines are unlikely to prove satisfac- 
tory for truck operation, with 80-85 
octane indicated as a maximum. A 
principal reason is economic: the high- 
er cost of the high octane fuel is not 
justified in practical road tests. There 
is a further angle in the fact that the 
higher octane fuels are really justified 
only when a car is operated at full 
throttle, and this is not normally the 
case with trucks. 


Multiple Motors 


Multiple motors have been discussed 
widely in the trucking industry, usu- 
ally with the idea that one motor 
would be used as a standby, for ser- 
vice only on grades, and the like. The 
opinion of engineers is against this. 
They cannot view with calm the idea 
of a dead motor being carried along 
just for a spare when heavy hauling 
starts. 

Truck operators appear to view the 
situation in much the same way. They 
have picked a truck suited for the job 
in most cases. For instance, it is re- 
corded by close study of trucking reg- 


SEVENTY-FIVE FOOTER . . . Trailer unit 75!/2 ft. long used to haul bombers. These units, developed by Dearborn Dual Drive, Inc. 
reported to operate at 5 m.p.gal. in summer and 3!/2 m.p.gal. in winter. For further details read the story. 
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istration, that light trucks such as 
Fords and Chevrolets are preferred 
in the Midwest, where the grades are 
relatively small, while heavier trucks 
come into their own in the coast states 
on either side of the continent, where 
the grades are much greater. 


Specialized Trucks 


The development of specialized 
trucks for particular jobs may utilize 
either entirely special construction, or 
the adaptation, in part, of standard 
units. One of the most interesting 
that has come out of war needs is the 
fleet of some 90 units developed by the 
Dearborn Dual Drive, Inc., to haul 
planes. Extreme size was demanded, 
under wartime operating regulations, 
and the unit uses a closed trailer 75% 
ft. long. Weight of the unit loaded is 
stated as 37 tons, including about a 
10-ton load. Two units will haul a 
complete bomber, such as the B-24s 
made at Willow Run. 

The motor installation consists of 
two Ford Mercury engines, governed 
by a single set of controls, rated 100 
h.p. each, which may be developed to 
110 h.p. without muffler. This is one 
of the most practical dual motor in- 
stallations in large scale operation. 
Both motors are designed to be used 
at all times, but the separate motor 
hookup will allow the truck to come 
into a service center under power, 
though at necessarily reduced speed, 
in the event of failure of one unit. 
Lost time on the road because of en- 
vine failure is thus drastically cut. 
The motors are installed in a cradle 


‘But their development indicates 


which can be reached easily for 
vicing. The twin motors can hp 
placed in 20 minutes. 

This latter fact is made possi), 
reducing the number of connect 
Standard type electrical plugs, , 
holding a number of different coy 
tions, replace the usual maze of y; 
which is a principal criticism of, 
truck power plant construction, 

Economy of operation plus » 
factory speed is claimed for the D, 
born units. On the typical run f 
Willow Run, Mich., to Fort Wy 
many hills are encountered, but 
units are said to take them readily 
50 m.p.h., while there is one cage 
ported of a driver ticketed for dq 
70. The units are reported to ope 
at five miles per gallon in sum 
and three and a half in winter, af 
ure that brings the cost of hau 
considerably down below that of 
transport. The units, first intrody 
in 1942, now have a road history 
over 12,000,000 miles. 


Knee-Action 


The Dearborn units are the deve 
ment largely of Lloyd Lawson, pr 
dent of the company, and 2re typi 
of the ingenuity which is being 
plied in the trucking field to the 
tion of special problems. They posg 
still another special characteris 
“knee action,” so that any one wh 
can be raised up to 15 in. off the le 
This is a development of spring g 
pension, a topic much in the minds 
automotive engineers these days, 
construction also allows a considera 
degree of vertical] displacement, } 
allowing the frame to remain level 

The present Dearborn units are 
likely to find wide use in post 
operation. Their extreme siz 
against them, and they were develo 
to do an urgently vital wartime } 


possibilities of post-war trucks 
some directions. These units 
proved most useful and economical 
long-distance hauling. They take 
large load, and a specialized one, \o 
ing from the top in some models, f 
the rear in others. They have pro 
successful in direct competition ¥ 
rail on long hauls, and materially 
lieved the wartime burden on rail 
loads that had to go through at! 
speed. They have proved rather « 
clusively the ability of the truck 
handle such loads, and should pn 
an effective answer to those who 
the trucking industry should con 
(Continued on page 104) 
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CARGO BY PARACHUTE .. . Supplies being dropped from ATC cargo plane to ground troops in 


the Kokoda area in New Guinea. 


ATC’s Trail-Blazing Achievements 
In Hauling Freight By Air 


The Air Transport Command's round-the-clock, all-weather transport 
schedules have tied together the most remote corners of the globe, 


and it has demonstrated conclusively that anything that can be made 


he Air Transport Command of the 
U. S. Army Air Forces doesn’t fig- 
ure its cargo totals in pounds any 
longer. The numbers are too big for 
easy handling. We have to translate 
them into terms of ton-miles. And 
even then the figures look like some- 
thing out of an astronomy book. 

This situation is characteristic of 
the growth of ATC. In barely more 
than three years the Command has 
burgeoned from a single office room 
in Washington, with two officers, four 
enlisted men and a clerk, into an or- 
ganization that long since has become 
the largest air transport and ferrying 
operation in the world. 

Third Anniversary. The Air Trans- 
port Command’s third birthday came 
on May 29, 1944, By then ATC’s staff 
of officers and enlisted personnel had 
grown to something more than 120,- 

00. It was maintaining tremendous 
air-base facilities and operating far- 
flung air transportation routes all over 
the world. Its round-the-clock, all- 
weather ferrying and transport sched- 
ules have tied together the most re- 
mote spots of the earth. 

For high priority passengers, war 


to fit through the door of a plane is air cargo. 


By COL. H. R. HARRIS 
Chief of Staff 
Air Transport Command 


materiel and mail the aircraft of ATC 
are the magic carpet or seven-league 
boots, as you will, which whisk them 
with breath-taking speed to wherever 
they are needed. However, all this 
did not come from wishful thinking. 
It is the product of back-breaking 


labor and the American ingenuity that 
one always hears about. 

These three years have been excit- 
ing, as well as a bit wearing, for the 
men of the Air Transport Command. 
New records in air transport continue 
to appear in ATC’s log-books every 
day, but they are bought with indus- 
try as well as daring. There is no 
room for “stunts” in the Command’s 
operation. The records come from 
routine 24-hour, all-weather opera- 
tions, and they are merely by-products. 

Figures Tell the Story. Figures on 
ATC operations tell a story all their 
own. Its pilots are flying upwards of 
20 million miles a month in ferrying 
military aircraft to points throughout 
the world. Including commercial crews 
under contract as ATC carriers, ATC 
pilots account for another 20 million 
miles, more or less, in transport ser- 
vice, most of which is abroad. And 
during a single month ATC will rush 
as many as 60,000 persons on urgent 
missions to their destinations any- 
where in the world. 

The regular air routes established 
and operated under the aegis of the 
Air Transport Command in the United 
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States and abroad totalled 110,000 
miles at the start of this year. The 
figure as of now is about 160,000 miles 
equal to six times around the world, 
with additional routes inaugurated as 
battle lines advance toward the en- 
emies’ homelands. 

This rapid rise from scratch is the 
result of hard work and sweat, of care- 
ful, daring planning in pioneering op- 
erations. Thousands of men and wo- 
men, military and civilian, had a hand 
in it. Their work has taken many of 
them into deserts, tropical islands and 
arctic wastes to set up headquarters, 
dispatching offices and isolated sta- 
tions along the global airways. 

Commercial companies, the estab- 
lished airlines, with their aircraft and 
trained air crews, petroleum firms and 
many other organizations with estab- 
lishments overseas, played a vital part 
in guaranteeing the success of these 
operations. Their cooperation, as re- 
quested, was given without limit, 
though often it caused serious disloca- 
tion of established operating proce- 
dure. 

Originally, the Air Transport Com- 
mand, known as the Ferrying Com- 
mand, was charged with delivering 
military aircraft sent to United Na- 
tions forces under Lend-Lease. After 
the United States entered the war, 
ATC became responsible for ferrying 
all aircraft to U. S. Army Air Forces, 
in this country or overseas, as well as 


PRIORITY CARGO 

waiting to be loaded 

on an Army cargo 

plane at San Fran- 

cisco. Note use of 

fork truck for hand- 
ling. 
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to our warring Allies. 

Some of the Jobs. Within a short 
time the transport function was added, 
and ATC was handling assignments 
such as the following: 

Transporting troops to forward 
bases. Moving a complete field hos- 
pital to Alaska in 36 hours. Flying 
supplies “over the Hump” of the 
Himalayas between India and China. 
Evacuating battle casualties from 
overseas to the United States and 
moving them between various Army 
hospitals within the United States. 
Delivering, on short notice, the B-17 
Flying Fortresses which helped win 
the Battle of Midway. Transporting 
bombs, fuses and ammunition in emer- 
gencies, Carrying V-mail and regular 
letter mail, blood plasma and whole 
blood, and medical supplies. Carry- 
ing needed repair or replacement 
parts for aircraft, tanks, ships and 
submarines in distant places to re- 
turn them to combat more quickly. 

Getting a rush. shipment of 
grenades to Guadalcanal at a time 
when they were needed desperately. 
Bringing block mica from India, rub- 
ber seeds from Liberia to the Western 
hemisphere, and tin and tungsten 
from China. 

As in other branches of military 
service, the question was not whether 
many of these things could be done. 
They had to be done. More than once 
transportation by air has been the 


CATERPILLAR 
CRANE .. . of the 
U. S. Air Force 
Ferry Command lift- 
ing heavy box into 
Army Transport 
Command cargo 
plane. 


citation, from Generalissimo Chiang 


only means of getting a needed jt, 
to a particular place, not just getty 
it there most quickly, but getting; 
there at all. 

Obstacles Encountered. Some ¢ 
the early development work, and gyal 
some of the “routine” operations g 
today, have been, and still are, bei 
accomplished against staggering odj 
Weather and communications statig 
were set up in lonely outposts. Som 
times men were dumped on roe 
shores from boats and supplied } 
parachute. Airports had to be em 
structed under the noses of the eneyy 
on voleanic islands, on coral atolls, q 
deserts, in swampy jungles, amid ty 
snows of the Far North. Men hj 
to overcome wild animals, fight dy 
ease-bearing lice and malaria-carryiy 
Anopheles mosquitoes, contend with 
heat, thirst and high-altitude terrajy, 

Much of the ATC operating detaj 
must remain secret. Some routy 
strategic bases and the movement @ 
planes to combat zones are classified 
information, for obvious reasons of 
military security. But it can be said 
the Command’s operations extend al 
over the world and touch all the bat 
tle fronts of the war, with old route 
expanding and new ones developing, 

In addition to being responsible for 
ferrying all aircraft within the Unite 
States and abroad, the ATC trans 
ports personnel, materiel and mail for 
all U. S. Government agencies, except 
the Navy, which is served by the 
Naval Air Transport Service, and is 
responsible for the control, operation 
and maintenance of establishments 
and facilities on air routes outside the 
United States which are within the 
jurisdiction of the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Army Air Forces. That 
would appear to include just about 
everything but tactical operation! 
Ocean Flights. ATC planes span the 
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oceans of the world on regularlyjme-46 Cu 
scheduled flights. It is estimated am 
one of the Command’s planes crosses 
the Atlantic every 22 minutes and the Mgversion | 
broader Pacific every hour and 42 min- In te 
utes. One Atlantic run extends south Meare in 
from Florida to the bulge of Brazil; 
across the Atlantic either non-stop or i. 


by way of Ascension Island, where en- 
gineers once said a crow would break 
a leg trying to land, along Africa’s 
northwest coast to jump-off points for 
the Italian theater, or east across 
Africa to the India-China theater. The 
North Atlantic route includes stops in 
Labrador, Greenland, Iceland and 
Scotland. 

The longest over-water hops af 
made in the Pacific: from San Frat 
cisco to Hawaii, then to Christmas ora 
Canton Islands, New Caledonia, Aus 3 
tralia and New Guinea. The Alaska 
route carries to Fairbanks, then # 
Nome and Adak. 

Nine Divisions. Largest of the Com- 
mand’s nine divisions, formerly known 
as “wings,” is the India-China Divi 
sion, which daily schedules more flights 
than LaGuardia Field. The India- 
China Division, operating over the 
toughest route in the world, flies gas0- 
line, supplies and war materiel across 
the Himalayas from India to China 
and brings out strategic raw mate 
rials. In Jan., 1944, this Division re 
ceived a blanket citation from Pres 
dent Roosevelt, the first ever made # 
a non-combat military organization. 
And only recently it received another 
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d ite 
retin Shek on behalf of the Chinese 
ting Yamational government, commending its 
reat transport and supply achieve- 
ent in the face of tremendous ob- 
les. 
"The other divisions are the Pacific, 
Maskan, Caribbean, North Atlantic, 
fouth Atlantic, Central Africa, North 
rica and European. 
ATC has tested transport aircraft 
s they never before have been tested. 
TC flights continue under all kinds 
f weather conditions. Our ships no 
ger are grounded during Caribbean 
urricanes, we have learned to fly 
id tylmmround them. The monsoon season in 
hina-Burma-India theater no longer 
brings cancellation of schedules, as we 
ly through the storms and, thereby, 
bpset Jap calculations. We fly the 
rear ‘round in the Arctic reaches, we 
have discovered that cold weather can 
be conquered. Better pilots, better 
planes, better communications, better 
weather service, all contribute to this 
fay and night, almost weather-proof 
bperation. 
Planes Used. Several types of 
planes are used. Because of the many 
ariables that arise in ATC’s day-to- 
lay operations complete standardiza- 
jon is impossible. On some of the 
outes twin-engined aircraft are most 
practical. On others, particularly, on 
he long over-water flights, giant four- 
pngined transports are needed. The 
ype of plane used on a particular 
ission may depend on many con- 
siderations: hot or cold weather, 
ength of runways at airfields along 
he route, maintenance facilities, type 
pf cargo. Because different types of 
pircraft may use the same routes, air- 
That facilities and maintenance are 
out Maeonstant problems. 
1! In general, the principal aircraft 
the™™used by ATC are the twin-engined 
arly Mc-46 Curtiss Commando and Douglas 
hat eC-47 and the four-engined Douglas 
sses MC-D4 and the Consolidated C-87, cargo 
the Maversion of the B-24 Liberator bomber. 
rin. In terms of total weight, ATC’s 
uth Mphare in supplying the war fronts has 
zi: 4comparatively small. But in 
‘orm™@eerms of intrinsic military value it 
as been tremendous. The high prior- 
ity nature of all ATC cargo points up 
hat fact. 
Air Freight. The hauling of freight 
by air on a grand scale is a fait ac- 
ompli, Tonnage is not an aggregate 
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of feather-weight packages. ATC 
ships carry items as heavy as fully 
assembled airplane engines. Boxes of 
tungsten and mica, often stowed in 
the cargo holds of returning ATC air- 
craft, run into weights totalling hun- 
dreds of pounds. 

The figures on the “lift” going all 
over the world on ATC routes become 
remarkable when one realizes that 
all this cargo is carried a few tons 
at a time and represents literally 
thousands of individual operations, 
each carefully scheduled and checked 
from the moment of receipt until de- 
livery. 

Comparative Figures. Compare fig- 
ures on the airplane as against the 
ocean vessel as carriers of cargo and 
you get a picture like this. According 
to statistics released recently by the 
Office of War Information, 15 million 
long tons of cargo were carried by 
ocean-going vessels duing the first 
six months of 1944. In the same period 
airplanes, and ATC qualifies as the 
principal carrier among those _in- 
cluded, airplanes carried 22 million 
pounds of cargo, or 65-thousandths of 
1 per cent of the total volume by 


ocean vessels. This amounts to just 
less than 1% pounds by plane for each 
long ton by ship. 

Not until he considers the aggre- 
gate values of these respective car- 
goes does one begin to get the pic- 
ture of the real significance of air 
transport. The cargoes carried by 
ocean vessel were valued at $1,230,- 
000,000; those by airplane, $79,000,- 
000, or 6.42% of the total value of 
ocean cargo. In terms of average unit 
value the cargoes carried by ocean 
vessel amounted to 3.6 cents per 
pound, while the average unit value 
of cargoes carried by air was $3.58 
per pound, 99 times as great. 

This is a fair picture of the strate- 
gically important job ATC is doing: 
All its cargoes, all its passenger 
traffic, is of a high priority, urgent 
nature. 

Priorities. It follows logically that 
one of the most difficult tasks within 
the Command is establishing priori- 
ties. The Priorities Section of ATC is 
charged with the responsibility of 
moving first things first, determinin 
the order of movement of personnel, 
cargo and mail, according to their 


NEW TYPE HELICOPTER .. . the Platt-LePage helicopter, XR-1, hovers over Wright Field, 
O., headquarters for Army Air Forces Materiel Command. Still experimental, this dual-rotor 
helicopter is one of the newest of this type of aircraft. 


relative urgency in the war effort. 
Campaigns may succeed or fail, de- 
pending on receipt of supplies, impor- 
tant repair or replacement parts, mail 
or key personnel. There are times, 
when a conflict arises between two 
shipments of prime priority. A choice 
must be made, on the basis of rela- 
tive urgency. The best kind of judg- 
ment must be used to employ the 
available space to the best advantage, 
with demand invariably exceeding 
supply. Since the shippers anxious to 
use the ATC facilities include all 
branches of the armed forces, the gov- 
ernmental agencies and commercial 
industry and civilians, the scope of 
the Priorities Section’s work 
(Continued on page 106) 


IN INDIA the Air Transport Command has 
developed motaircargo to a high degree of 
efficiency. Supplies for China are being 
transferred from the truck into the cargo 
plane to be hoisted over the Himalayas. 
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Air Cargo in Post-War Distribution 


During the _— four years the volume of traffic flown has been 
enormous. At the same time, the airplane has been developed into 
a specialized vehicle. It is likely to change post-war distribution. 
Now is the time to sift over the possibilities of the near future; for 
upon the decisions made in the early post-war period may depend 


the history of aviation for decades. 


THE airplane as an important cargo By A. E. GAUL 


carrier probably is going to be the 
most significant single change in post- 
war distribution. It is time to sift 
over the possibilities of the near fu- 
ture; for upon the decisions that must 

made in the early post-war period 
may depend the history of aviation 
for decades. 

The practicality and speed of air 
cargo are truisms that need no fur- 
ther demonstration. During the past 
four years the volume of traffic flown 
has increased enormously. At the 
same time, the plane has been de- 
veloped into a specialized vehicle, with 
numerous types adapted to specialized 

urposes, just as surface vehicles 

ave been built in various types. This 
vast background of war-time flying 
experience is the solid foundation 
upon which post-war aviation will be 
erected as a private commercial ven- 
ture. Moreover, the war experience 
not only has made both business men 
and the public air conscious, but has 
provided the highest caliber of avia- 
tion training for hundreds of thou- 
sands of young men, literally the 
“flower of the country.” 


Economy of Air Cargo 


Economy of air transport is one 
factor that has not been seriously 


studied in great detail, but it is the 
most significant one in the long run 
from the standpoint of the industrial 
traffic manager. War-time operating 
costs may be high, and the experience 
of the war may not provide the de- 
tailed information necessary for nor- 
mal civilian operations. 

This important aspect of air cargo 
needs more thorough immediate re- 
search than it has received; but here 
again, the lack of peacetime experi- 
ence is itself a barrier to the gather- 
ing of statistically accurate data. 
Individual studies of direct operating 
costs can be made, but depreciation, 
one of the most important elements of 
cost, must remain an enigma until (1) 
the prime construction cost of planes 
is stabilized at whatever point the 
aircraft industry ultimately levels 
off at, from the mushroomed wartime 
highs, and (2) enough data have been 
gathered to determine the average 
life expectancy of various types of 
cargo planes. Until this can be done, 
exact planning of distribution by air 
is impossible. 

However, some consideration of 
probabilities is profitable today, and 


lowest competitive levels. 

ures do not assume Government su} 
sidy of airlines as a permanent factor 
although public service and reguk 
tion in such matters as weather m 
ports, traffic control, and public ain 
ports are taken for granted. 


Air Cargo Rates 


ment, to be used when the premium} 
upon speed of delivery, justifying ¢ 
higher shipping cost. It can compel 
seriously with express shipments, i 
the right conditions prevail, but ind 
cations are that air cargo is not likel 
to be a serious competitive factor it 
routine bulk shipments. 
(Continued on page 109) 


DEVELOPMENTS during the next few years in air and highway transportation are expected to be rapid. (left) Projected airport delivey 
truck, with plastic containers being studied by Timken-Detroit Axle Co. (center) Glider with five-ton cargo capacity being produced 
Waco Aircraft. (right) Three types of hold-down equipment made by Evans Products Co. 
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COORDINATION 


Western motor carriers are ready for 
plane-truck coordination. Air and motor 
groups in the Far West are not consid- 
ered competitive but complimentary; 
neither wants integration of transporta- 
tion, and each needs the other for the 
development of new types of business 


after the war. 


By ELSA GIDLOW 


Motor transport operators are 
Wi ready, able, and willing to pro- 
vide auxiliary truck services for air 
cargo virtually overnight. Roy 
Thompson, spokesman for the indus- 
tryin Northern California, and sec- 
retary-manager of the Truck Owners’ 
Asm. of California, told DandW 
that there have been “enough prelimi- 
nary discussions between air cargo 
and motor transport people so that 
oily mechanical details need to be 
worked out in order to put into effect 
cordinated air-truck cargo opera- 
tion.” 

Despite present handicaps such as 
tir shortages, etc., Mr. Thompson 
says “Northern California is well 
covered by adequate services and the 
trucking industry could meet any de- 
mand the air cargo people are likely 
to make.” Motor transport operators 
believe it would take them a relatively 
short time to be ready with sched- 
ules, tariffs and sufficient equipment 
to fit right in with operations of air 
cargo, and to provide metropolitan 


Courtesy United Air Lines 


PICKING Calimyrna figs for air shipment at Fresno, Cal. 


and outlying communities with com- 
bined air-truck services on a state- 
wide basis. 


Air-Truck Coordination 


There appears to be no divergence 
of interest between air and motor 
transport groups in California. “In 
our state, the two are not competitive 
but complementary,” Mr. Thompson 
says, “and there is one important 
point on which we see eye to eye: 
neither of us wants integration of 
transportation because that would 
destroy Western industry.” 

Some motor transport people on 


the Coast see the air-truck tie-up for 
coordinated service as far more 
logical than air with railway express, 
since the latter is railroad dominated. 
On the West Coast, about the only 
important competition that air cargo 
operations would give motor trans- 
port is on the route between the 
Northwest, California and Salt Lake 
City, the long distance hauls where 
speed is a consideration. Between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles, for 
instance, an overnight truck haul, 
there would rarely be need for air 
cargo movement. Air men themselves 
say that for movements of under 400 
(Continued on page 114) 


SHIPPING 90 varieties of California fruits weighing nearly three tons INSPECTING perishable fruits from California served at New York 


from San Francisco for “perishables clinic luncheon" held at New York luncheon were 
Seafoods, vegetables and flowers also were flown and research, Wayne University; H. A. Baum, vice president, Great Atlan- 


in August. 


(I. to r.): Dr. Spencer A. Larsen, director, air cargo 


served to 250 representatives of food, transportation and research tic & Pacific Tea Co., and Dr. Warren E. Bow, president, Wayne 


fields. 


University. 
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Eliminate Waiting Time! 


If we are to take full advantage of all of our means and modes of 
transportation, particularly with respect to the cargo plane and the 
motor truck, we must have a coordinated system that will eliminate 


waiting time. 


This requires standardization of equipment for the 


handling, storing and moving of materials. 


FREQUENTLY, those who are 
working within a given industry 
or occupation feel that perfection has 
been reached, especially if their own 
operation is successful. Take our 
present railroad system, with one 
track gauge throughout the United 
States and Canada, with interchange- 
ability of locomotives, freight cars, 
etc., from one line to another. This 
system is working right before our 
eyes and we would not know how to 
get along with any other. 

In this connection, I was very 
much interested in talking with a 
veteran who had just returned from 
Australia, to find out how amazed 
he was that at present, in that coun- 
try, they have three separate gauges 
of track. This means that in moving 
materials from the southern part to 
the northern part it is necessary to 
unload and reload all materials at 
the junction points where the differ- 
ent gauges meet. Even during this 
emergency, in talking of standardiza- 
‘tion to eliminate the necessity of 
these transfers, we understand it has 
been impossible to accomplish the 
desired result, 


Need of Standardization 


In this country, we have a high 
degree of standardization. D and W 
has been a leading factor for some 
time past in promoting the idea of 
standardization for. better distribution. 
It has led the field in advocating 
standardization of equipment for the 
handling, storing and moving of ma- 
terials. A number of industrial en- 
gineers, plant executives, and gov- 
ernment bureaus are already work- 
ing on standardization to reduce the 
cost of handling materials in dis- 
tribution, as well as to bring about 
simplification of the types of equip- 
ment required. 

On August 16th, last, a meeting 
was held in Washington, D. C., at 
which it was decided that a study 
‘would be made jointly, by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, and the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
‘Commerce, of the Department of 
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By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Editor 
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Commerce, as reported elsewhere in 
this issue, to develop standardization 
of pallets and skids in the move- 
ment of unit loads, 


Air Cargo Bottlenecks 


We are now entering upon the de- 
velopment of new means and methods 
of transportation which is sometimes 
called “Air Cargo,” or ‘Motairhan- 
dling” or “Air Express,” etc. Here 
we have a situation paralleling the 
Australian railroad system. Unless 
the whole movement is coordinated 
from producer to consumer, we will 
have a number of handlings that 
must be performed at various trans- 
fer points. 

It is agreed that speed is the basic 
reason for air travel, whether for 
passengers or cargo, and, as stated 
previously in these pages, if we lose 


In Australia, they have three separate 
gauges of track. 
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speed in loading and unloading, a 
in transferring from one type ¢ 
transportation to another, the ova 
all time will not be shortened, an 
the advantages will be lost. 

It is, therefore, important that 1 
consider the entire movement of sy 
plies and how they should be a 
ordinated so that full advantage i 
time savings can be effected. 

Regardless of the form of tran 
portation, the largest item of capi 
expense is the motor vehicle or powe 
unit—whether this be motor tru¢ 
locomotive, tractor, airplane, dirigi) 
balloon, or cargo vessel. It is, ther 
fore, essential to keep the powell 
vehicle in motion and eliminate it 
idle time by speeding up loading an 
unloading. 


Palletized Unit Loads 


The fundamental principles of th 
ideas to follow are not new, and hay 
been demonstrated in a number 
instances on specific handling ope 
tions; but they have not been «i 
ordinated on a complete movement 
the majority of cases. The Army a 
Navy have done some of this ¢ 
ordinating. particularly in the ha 
dling of palletized unit loads fra 
producer to consumer. On these ope 
tions, palletized unit loads have bee 
handled in a coordinated movement} 
motor trucks, railroad cars, tracto 
trailers, stevedore equipment, and 
the holds of vessels. They have bee 
unloaded at isolated beachheads, hat 
dled by cranes and other pieces ¢ 
materials handling equipment, loadel 
on jeeps, ducks, and other forms 4 
transportation, and transported rigl 
up to the point of consumption or i 
hefore being broken out of the pallet 
ized unit load. This has _ reduce 
materially the number of individué 
handlings, and speeded up operation 
at every transfer point. 

What can be done in one instane 
if ~racticable, should be done in 
number of instances. Instead of th 
equipment being designed for one pat 
ticular operation, it should be designe 
to tie in with all forms of transp0 
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tation. The demountable body for 
motor trucks is nothing new, but it 
has usually been too big, heavy and 
cumbersome, and, therefore, expen- 
sive. The idea of container cars is 
now new. Yet no successful general 
use of the idea has been accomplished, 
although they have been used for spe- 
cial purposes with outstanding suc- 
eess. For example, in the handling 
of cement, the container car idea has 
worked out very well. 

The use of the highway tractor 
and trailer system has definitely been 
proven successful in keeping the mo- 
tor vehicle moving but little thought 
has been given to the speeding up 
of loading and unloading the trailer 
units by using demountable contain- 
ers, palletized unit loads or even steel 
strapped unit loads. 

Some years ago, an elevating-end- 
gate was developed to speed up the 
loading and unloading of individual 
packages to the bed of motor trucks 
where loading platforms were not 
available. However, it is only within 
the last two or three years that this 
important piece of equipment has 
come into general use. 

It is sometimes difficult to convince 
the executive or the operating man 
that modern methods are going to be 
developed and will continue to be de- 
veloped. While they may be retarded, 
competition eventually will make it 
imperative to use them. Why not take 
advantage of these ideas or at least 
give them servious consideration? 


Demountable Containers 


In connection with “Motairhand- 
ling” the field for ideas is wide open. 
In February, 1944, D and W ran a 
short article on the announcement by 
Colonial Airlines that they were plan- 
ning a 120-ton “Flying Wing Ice 
Box,” which would incorporate the 
features of lateral loading of cargo, 
and the use of laree containers of 
2% tons capacity, which could be 
quickly detached from an ordinary 
flat bed truck at the airport and 
swiftly loaded into the plane with 
apparatus similar to that now em- 
ployed in loading “block busters” into 
bombers. The idea was to use units 
6 ft. x 6 ft. x 10 ft., constructed of 
plastic plywood, with a capacity of 
5000 Ib. each. The Flying Wing 
would be designed with suffigient 
space to accommodate 16 of these con- 
tainers. 


Use of demountable containers will speed 
up loading and ding of planes and 


vehicles. 


The use of these containers will 
speed up the loading of motor vehicles 
for transportation to and from air- 
ports, and also speed up the loading 
of the Flying Wing. 


Helicopters 


However, we should consider more 
than one means of transportation to 
an airport. Recent experiments with 
the helicopter have indicated its feasi- 
bility as a transportation medium. 
We should consider the design of the 
helicopter so that it can pick up either 
containers or palletized unit loads and 
transport them directly to an airport, 
without the necessity of rehandling 
the merchandise. 

It will not always be possible to 
make containers or unit loads that 
can be handled by several different 
types of equipment, but wherever 
this can be accomplished, advantage 
should be taken of the designs of 
equipment now available. 


Straddle Trucks 


For example, the straddle truck 
could be used in combination with the 
“Flying Wing Ice Box,” so as to 


Illustrations by Harry T. Fisk 


Greater use of the straddle truck should be 
possible at airports. 


pick up the container at ground level 
and transport it over the highway to 
the airport, thus eliminating the 
necessity of building loading plat- 
forms. The same type of truck could 
be used for handling containers be- 
tween consolidation points and an 
airport, because the majority of air- 
ports are not equipped with storage 
areas with floors at platform unload- 
ing height. The majority of airport 
buildings are at apron or ground 
level. The use of the straddle trucks 
permits depositing the load quickly at 
ground level, while if motor trucks 
or large highway tractor trailer units 
are used, auxiliary equipment such 
as elevating-end-gates, overhead elec- 
tric hoists, or other unloading devices 
are required, unless the building has 
an unloading platform. 

The use of materials handling 
equipment, such as the fork truck, 
the portable mobile crane, the in- 
dustrial tractor-trailer system, the 
overhead monorail, the electric hoist, 
etc., makes it possible to use this type 
of equipment to unload practically 
any type of container or palletized 
unit load. It also facilitates the hand- 
ling of these unit loads. One or 


more in combination can speed up 


the handling operations under vary- 
ing physical conditions. Consequently, 


The helicopter should be designed so it can 
pick up containers or palletized unit loads. 


the time required for holding up the 
motor vehicle is reduced. 

However, new developments in 
plastic plywoods, light metals, the 
abundance of aluminum sheets that 
we hear so much about as surplus 
material, the new methods of con- 
struction for strength and rigidity 
without weight, all open new avenues 
for the development and construction 
of better unit containers, and these 
will be developed. Again, they must 
be standardized so they can be used 
with existing and new types of trans- 
portation mediums. 


Standard Pallets 


Take the simple, inexpensive pallet 
which has done so much in conjunc- 
tion with the fork truck by reducing 
the loading and unloading time in a 
number of individual handlings of 
supplies for our armed services. Many 
sizes were produced before the Army 
and Navy were able to come anywhere 
near a standard size. 

Finally, a pallet 48 in. x 48 in. was 
developed with stringers set inboard 
from each side to permit the handling 
of the pallet with spreader bar slings, 
as well as by means of a fork truck. 
This standard unit works in well for 
handling and storing, and for trans- 
portation in the majority of railroad 
cars, in straight hold vessels, and 
some of our landing craft, but it poses 
a problem in connection with over- 
the-highway transportation by means 
of motor trucks and highway tractor- 
trailer units, because of the width 
limitation placed on trucks by differ- 
ent states. 

This has necessitated the use of a 
supplementary half-pallet in order to 
overcome this difficulty. However if 
some states can allow an overall width 
of 102 in., why can’t they all? Work 
is now being done to standardize the 
width of highway vehicles, their over- 
all length and their axle load, and it 
is hoped that the conferees will give 
consideration to the fact that pallet- 
ized unit loads 48 in. wide by 48 in. 
long, averaging 48 in. in height, will 
need to be handled on highway vehi- 
cles, preferably two in width and two 
in height, and averaging approxi- 
mately 2000 lb. per unit. 

If we are to take full advantage of 
all of our means and modes of trans- 
portation, particularly with respect 
to the airplane and the motor vehicle, 
we must have a coordinated system 
that will eliminate waiting time. 
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State Barriers to Highway Traffic 


Until the present Balkan system of state barriers to highway traffic 
is broken down, and uniformity of regulations established by agree- 
ment among the states, there cannot be either efficient or econom- 


T is admitted that standardization 
or codification on a national basis 
of state laws regulating the lengths 
and weights of trucks and trailers is 
a@ practical necessity. Thus far, this 
has been largely a practical impossi- 
bility for many reasons. It must be 
realized, however, that until this uni- 
form result is accomplished on a na- 
tional basis there cannot be either 
efficient or economic distribution of 
merchandise in the United States. 

In other words, until the present 
Balkan system of state barriers to 
highway traffic is broken down and 
uniformity of regulations is estab- 
lished, either by agreement among the 
various states or by Act of Congress 
the per unit cost of transportation 
must remain unnecessarily high, and 
many inconvenient, time consuming 
and expensive methods imposed upon 
transportation cannot be diminished. 


Need of Practical Plan 


So, therefore, it is at once apparent 
that some practical plan should be de- 
veloped and put into action by which 
transportation companies may be re- 
lieved from their present complica- 
tions in their honest endeavor to com- 
ply with lawful regulations of vehicle 
height, tractor-trailer length, axle 
load, gross weight, and also with re- 
spect to lighting equipment, number 
and location of rear view mirrors, type 
and ability of braking equipment, 
specifications of safety glass, etc. 

There is no reason why the various 
states should have any difficulty in 
arriving at uniform regulations with 
respect to these latter mentioned items 
involving lighting, mirrors, brakes, 
safety glass, etc. This is so because 
no state expense is involved. 

However, regulations of the weights, 
lengths, widths, loads, etc., of motor 
vehicles present an entirely different 
proposition for solution. Obviously, 
there is little use of approaching this 
problem except with honest endeavor, 
and opportunity, ultimately to satisfy 
various states’ authorities. Otherwise, 
the various states on whose shoulders 
the greatest expense may ultimately 
rest quite naturally will be “weak 
links in the chain,” and prevent suc- 
cessful change. 

Just how the problem can be solved 
successfully I do not know. But I do 
know the practical foundation upon 
which successful uniform transporta- 
tion laws and regulations must rest. 


- That foundation must be equalization 


of highway expenses and maintenance, 
or a sound argument to convince of- 
ficials in states having few industrial 
plants, but great stretches and ex- 
panses of highways, that incoming 
merchandise is of such importance to 
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ical distribution of merchandise in the United States. 


By LEO T. PARKER 
Legal Editor 


citizens that the added expenses of 
building and maintaining highways 
will be profitable and pleasing to the 
voters. 

There is little or no use of dwelling 
at length upon ¢*the legal rights of 
states to pass and enforce reasonable 
revenue laws designed, formulated and 
intended to produce the amount of 
taxes used to build, and needed to 
maintain, state highways. This law 
is well settled. According to the 
present interpretation of the United 
States Constitution, any state has the 
right to tax residents of other states 
who use its improved highways. More- 
over, Congress cannot revoke this 
right. 

No state requires compensation pay- 
ments by tourists or passenger vehi- 


cles. Why? Because the state author. 
ities are glad to have potential spend- 
ers enter the state. One important 
question is: Can we convince all] 
states’ authorities that free entrance 
of interstate transportation vehicles 
will, in combination with natural re- 
ciprocal assurances, result in sufficient 
advantages and profit to citizens to 
justify “wear and tear” of the high- 
ways? The profit must result from 
good will, lowered transportation costs 
and actual money spent in the state 
by operators of the vehicles by way 
of purchased merchandise, repairs on 
the trucks, gasoline consumption and 
indirect employment of citizens within 
the state. Obviously, the many citi- 
zens who are being served solely by 
motor transport should lend support 
to this argument. Is it a practical 
argument? Or should we concentrate 
on mileage payment? In New York, 
for illustration, numerous’ motor 
trucks travel highways which are 
generally substantially built to with- 
stand relatively heavy loads. The 
mileage unit of delivery is relatively 
large when compared with that of 
many western states as, for instance, 
Texas. A motor transport in Texas 
could travel 600 miles without a de- 
livery stop whereas this would be im- 
possible in smaller states including 
New York. The question arises, there- 
fore, in the minds of Texas authori- 
ties: What is reasonable payment and 
incidental compensation _ resulting 
from interstate use of our highways? 
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‘barriers which prevent motor transport from properly serving the public. Maybe he has something. 
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What do you, as a reader, believe is 
a fair basis of compensation? Can you 
assist to solve this problem? 


Constitutional Rights 


Since the authorities in the various 
states are quite familiar with their 
United States Constitutional rights, 
perhaps it would be well to review 
briefly these provisional restrictions. 
Section 2 of Article 4 provides: “The 
Citizens of Each State shall be en- 
titled to all Privileges and Immunities 
of Citizens in the Several States.” 
Article 10 states: “The powers not 
delegated to the United States by the 
Constitution, nor prohibited by it to 
the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

So, therefore, after a state has 
taxed its citizens for the purpose of 
constructing a system of highways 
Congress cannot legally require a uni- 
form codification among the various 
states with respect to operation of 
motor vehicles. In other words, a state 
which expends money in the construc- 
tion of its highways has the right to 
require users thereof to pay reason- 
able fees and abide by reasonable 
regulations. This recognized right, 
however, is not a practical assistance 
to efficient operation and of a common 
carrier system for the transportation 
of merchandise through and into the 
various states. And this is so espe- 
cially in view of the fact that motor 
carriers use highways not constructed 
nor owned by themselves, whereas, 
railway companies which originally 
bought rights of way, constructed and 
now maintain tracks, are practically 
immune to similar regulations. This 
is the basis of the present dilemma 
faced by interstate and other motor 
carriers. However, for the benefit of 
all citizens the problem should be 
solved particularly in view of the fact 
that many citizens in localities quite 
removed from railway facilities will 
be greatly benefited. The states’ au- 
thorities should not overlook this. 


Costs Are Increased 


A most important point of this con- 
troversy involving unreasonable and 
hulsance motor transport regulations 


of the various states is that citizens 
are compelled to pay higher prices for 
their merchandise than would be the 
case if excessive license, inspection, 
and gross receipt taxes were elimi- 
nated by adoption of the various 
states’ uniform regulations. 

Moreover, present states’ regula- 
tions are unreasonable in many re- 
spects. 

For example, the State of Illinois, 
which has modern highways and an 
excess of industrial plants, limits the 
gross weight of three axle truck 
trailers to 40,000 lb. and limits the 
overall length to 35 ft. New Jersey, 
Ohio, Indiana, New York and many 
states having highways and industrial 
plants in the same or similar classi- 
fication specified by Illinois laws, per- 
mit overall length of 45 ft. to 50 ft. 
and gross weight of 55,000 to 60,000 
lb. Moreover, the State of Illinois re- 
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quires payment of approximately $250 
for gross weight or a mileage fee of 
2c. per mile, whereas, in Indiana the 
fee is $24; $72, in Ohio; New Jersey 
requires only nominal fees; and Penn- 
sylvania requires an 8 mills per dol- 
lar gross receipts tax. The question 
is: Why is Illinois so completely out 
of line? 

In Iowa there is discrimination. For 
illustration, the Iowa law permits its 
own vehicle operators 17,000 Ib. 
weight per axle, whereas out-of-state 
owners are permitted only 16,000 lb. 
per axle when in Iowa. And, also, 
Iowa requires payment of $250 com- 
pensation tax for normal tractor- 
trailer operation. 

On the other hand, take for ex- 
ample, Nevada, Montana, New 
Mexico, Utah, Arizona and Washing- 
ton where the total allowable length 
of three axle tractor-trailer units is 
60 ft. to 65 ft., and the maximum 
weights in these states average 44,000 
lb. In other words, in these western 
states extra lengthy vehicles are per- 
mitted but loads must not exceed the 
weights specified by laws in Ohio, 
Iowa, Michigan, and Missouri. In 
Nevada, the load is limited to 38,000 
Ib. but the size of the motor vehicle 
is unlimited. 


Another important fact is that in 
approximately 13 states the permitted 
weight per axle is 18,000 lb. and the 
gross weight, vehicle and load is 40,- 
000 lb. However, the safe axle limits 
mean nothing for the simple reason 
that these same 13 states also restrict 
total weight to 40,000 Ib. 


Lighting Equipment 


Now, take the lighting equipment 
requirements in the various states as 
another illustration of impractical 
adaptation. There is much unneces- 
sary and impractical diversity in the 
various state regulations concerning 


’ lighting equipment, particularly re- 


specting the number of lamps and 
their location and color. The colors 
vary among the different states: 
white, yellow, amber, green, purple 
and blue. 

Obviously, therefore, legal colors in 
one state violate the law of other 
states. This confusion involves fines 
and loss of time in transportation. 
For example, some states require six 
“identification” lights. The rear 
identification lights must be red, but 
those on the front are variously re- 
quired in different states to be white, 
yellow, amber or green. These regu- 
lations are confusing and certainly 
unnecessary from the standpoint of 
efficiency and safety operation of mo- 
tor vehicles. 


Possible Solutions 


Yes, it is possible to solve these 
problems and designate to a fraction 
exactly what every size and weight 
vehicle should pay as compensation 
for traveling over three different 
classifications, of highways, namely, 
good, fair and indifferent. But what 
source is willing to pay for accumu- 
lating, digesting, averaging and sim- 
plifying a multitude of complicated 
road endurance costs and maintenance 
factors in combination with all kinds 
of vehicles traveling at varied speeds 
and distances? Complete unity is a 
necessary element to the success of 
this project. 

Congress may purchase by will of 
the states all highways therein and 
consider them on the basis of naviga- 
ble streams and under complete con- 
trol of United States laws and au- 
thorities. But streams need not be 
maintained except for relatively minor 
dam and_ similar improvements, 
whereas highways present many com- 
plications whose near _ perfection 
would necessitate purchase of all 
highway equipment and _ associate 
real estate rights now owned and 
operated by the states, counties, town- 
ships and municipalities. This solu- 
tion appears impractical. 

With respect to lighting equipment, 
safety mirrors, etc., there is no reason 
why a uniform regulation should not 
be adopted immediately. Almost all 
states, for example, have adopted uni- 
form banking laws, statutes of fraud, 
warehouse receipts, and many similar 
laws in which the matter of taxation 
for construction and maintenance is 
not involved. 

However, the present important 
uestion is: ean we provide and en- 
orce uniform regulations in all states 

with respect to length of vehicles and 
axle loads? I think this can be done 
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notwithstanding the fact that in far 
western states the general quality of 
the highways, for the most part, is 
below the quality of those in other 
states. If the bridges on certain 
highways are too weak to support cer- 
tain weights, then these highways 
should be so marked to indicate the 
fact to truck operators many miles 


in advance. Better still, where only 
a few bridges on a main highway are 
not up to present day standards, these 
bridges should be immediately re- 
placed by bridges which, with a lib- 
eral factor of safety will support nor- 
mally loaded tractor-trailers an 
other moderately loaded motor ve- 
hicles. Also, all highways in all 
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Practical Suggestion 


HE American Assn. of Motor Vehicle Administrators at its recent 

annual meeting in Chicago approved a report calling for uniform 
state laws regulating highway transportation, and voted to assume full 
responsibility of leadership in seeking remedial legislation, relating to 
size and weight regulations. The president of the association has been 
authorized to appoint a special committee to draft a uniform law and 
to submit it to the Executive Committee for approval, after which, it is 
suggested, that the association officers endeavor to obtain an audience 
at the next Conference of State Governors and before the Council of 
State Governments to explain the conditions that will exist and to re- 
quest assistance in procuring legislation in the several states to provide 
for uniform law. 


With respect to trucking, the reciprocity committee of the AAMVA 
has recommended that in drafting the proposed uniform legislation con- 
sideration should be given to the following: 


"Trucks and Trailers: (1) Establish a uniform size and weight for inter- 
state commerce; (2) uniform lighting requirements in all States for inter- 
state commerce; (3) reciprocity on all motor vehicle taxes and fees for 
operators meeting the requirements of their own States." 


In addition to this constructive action, the American Trucking Assns. 
has under consideration a formula prepared by its sizes and weights 
committee which would set up a standard for vehicles in this respect. 
This formula calls for a body width of 96 in., height of 13!/p ft., single 
vehicle length of 40 ft., tractor, semi-trailer combinations length of 50 #., 
and a —— of 65 ft. for other combinations. The axle load is set at 
24,000 Ib. 


Among other well-known organizations interested in the question of 
standardized, uniform state laws for motor transportation are the 
Federal Public Roads Administration and the National Interregional 
Highways Committee. 


If all of these influential organizations were to pool their ideas and 
coordinate their efforts for uniform state laws for the regulation of 
motor transportation, and were to operate as a unified group, the com- 
mon objective of all might conceivably be accomplished more quickly 
and completely than by each trying to achieve the same result alone. 


In addition, they would be setting an example of intelligent and prac- 
tical cooperation which, while directly beneficial to the highway carriers, 
at the same time, is indirectly of great service to shippers and consumers 
everywhere in the country. Moreover, if, by intelligent cooperation, key 
associations are able to bring about rational uniformity of state laws 
for highway transportation, : application of the same principle it 
should be possible to bring about more rational standardization of 
methods and practices in the field of distribution. This, conceivably, 
could also be of great benefit to industry as well as to consumers every- 
where.—The Editor. 


*Some readers who objected to the suggestion in our August editorial (Basic Needs 
for Better Distribution) that legislation might be required in order to bring about 
more efficient and economical distribution should realize from the above, and from 
Mr. Parker's article, that legislation is essential in this country both for constructive 
purposes and in order to remove obsolete and objectionable laws from the statute 
books. For those interested in this phase of the subject there is additional comment 
on the editorial page in this issue. 


states should have markers at leag 
at state lines giving exactly the type 
weight, length and height of vehicles 
which can traverse such highways, No 
states should adopt a general law re. 
stricting transportation vehicles to 4 
specified weight. Certain highways 
will safely and without excessive 
deterioration accommodate a rela. 
tively heavy load whereas other legs 
substantial highways will not accom. 
modate equivalent loads. 


Regulations Impractical 


At present the onlv practical plan 
by which tractor-trailer operators in 
interstate commerce can be certain to 
avoid legal complications is to adopt 
the lowest weight unit with the 
shortest allowable length which, ac. 
cording to records at hand, is 38,000 
lb. in Texas and Nevada and 35 ft. 
overall length in Illinois, Kansas and 
Tennessee. This arrangement, ob- 
viously, is impractical for economy in 
transportation of necessary merchan- 
dise in various states. 

According to extensive experiments 
and practical usage for general and 
all purpose transportation the width 
of the motor vehicle over dual tires, 
may be 102 in.; height 13% ft; 
length, single vehicle, 35 ft.; tractor- 
semi-trailer, 45 ft., and all other com- 
binations, 64 ft. The axle loads on 
balloon tires for efficient results can 
be a maximum of 19,000 Ib. 

In this matter don’t let us follow 
the example of the Dafidells, an In- 
dian tribe of a few hundred years ago. 
All agreed to yell as loud as they 
could at exactly 3 p. m. to learn what 
effect the tremendous volume of sound 
would have on other tribes. At the 
specified time of 3 p. m. all Dafidells 
opened their mouths and took a deep 
inhalation. But not a sound was 
emitted, because each and everyone 
of them wanted to hear what it would 
sound like when everyone else yelled. 
Motto: Send us your plan by which all 
state authorities will be satisfied to 
adopt uniform motor carrier regula- 
tions. 

In brief, the important point in 
which we are interested is a solution 
acceptable to all state authorities 
which will enable operators of all 
kinds of interstate operating motor 
vehicles to travel at will over desig- 
nated and unrestricted highways in 
any and all states. How can this 
accomplished? That is the important 
question. We invite interested read- 
ers to submit their ideas on this gen- 
eral and basically important problem. 
Later, we hope to submit in detail 
fresh information on the subject. 


Truck Volume Up 78% 


Although faced like many other in- 
dustries with numerous war-borne 
difficulties, motor freight companies 
are transporting a volume of ship- 
ments 78 per cent greater than the 
“normal” prewar traffic, the American 
Trucking Assn. states. 

Biggest “headache” in the trucking 
industry currently is shortage of 
heavy duty tires. It has grown to such 
proportions as to replace lack of man- 
power as the industry’s No. 1 problem. 
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supplies and cuts production costs 


IHOUSANDS upon thousands of elec- 

tric industrial trucks, which are haul- 
ing, lifting, stacking and loading so large a 
part of America’s vast production, are powered 
by Exide-Ironclad Batteries. Today the Exide- 
Ironclad is being ably assisted by its equally 
powerful teammate, the Exide-Powerclad, which 
is made available now to relieve existing short- 
ages, and to supplement the Exide-Ironclad, 
which will continue at peak production. 


Exide Batteries have ample reserve power to 
meet the high kilowatt demands encountered 
in industrial truck service. And their high volt- 
age is maintained throughout the day, keeping 
goods moving steadily from shift to shift, 
speeding up production, and holding costs 


speeds delivery of war 


down. Exide Batteries have long been known 
for their dependability, long-life and ease 
of maintenance. 


Write us for a FREE copy of the bulletin “Unit 
Loads’, prepared by the Industrial Truck Sta- 
tistical Association. It tells how to cut handling 
costs up to 50% . . . covers latest developments 
in materials handling ...and includes actual 

case histories. 


BATTERIES 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W D and W, October, 1944—47 
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Ground Handling 


Of Air Cargo 


Faster flight schedules and bigger cargo loads have emphasized 
the need of reducing manual handling and of trimming ground time 
to a minimum. United Air Lines’ engineers are working on an ex- 
perimental i with cargo handling equipment, the ultimate 


objective o 


which is to develop practical ways of moving cargo 


in and out of the huge planes now being designed. The immediate 
need has been to get something on the line that can be used now. 


NCREASING demands for speed in 
transporting war products and 
military equipment plus prospective 
requirements for the Age of Flight 
have skyrocketed cargo’s place in the 
overall air transport picture, and 
have served as a challenge to the in- 
genuity of aviation designers and 
equipment engineers. 

Until recently, the method of hand- 
ling mail and express cargo at air- 
line stops was about the same as that 
used from the beginning. Trucks would 
transport the cargo to or from the 
plane, and workers standing on plat- 
forms would relay it manually in or 
out of the plane’s cargo pits. 


Reducing Handling 


Faster flight schedules and bigger 
cargo loads, however, have emphasized 
the need of reducing manual handling, 
providing time-saving short cuts for 
loading and unloading the plane, and 
trimming ground time to a minimum. 

That is why United Air Lines’ engi- 
neers are now working on an experi- 
mental program with cargo handling 
equipment, the ultimate objective of 
which is to work out practical ways 
to move cargo into and out of the huge 
planes proposed for the post-war Age 
of Flight. The immediate need, how- 
ever, has been to get something on 
the line which can be used now. 

Some of the new equipment being 
tried out includes the fork trucks, 
portable elevators, cargo chutes and 
belt loaders, lift trucks, high platform 
trucks, and numerous kinds of pallets, 
stands and tubs. 

Primarily, mail was what started 
the whole air transportation system. 
The Post Office Department began 
transporting mail by airplane between 
Washington and New York in 1918. 
In 1919 and 1920 it established the 
nation’s first coast-to-coast airway be- 
tween New York and San Francisco. 
In 1925, the Kelly bill permitted the 
Post Office to contract with private 
operators for flying the mail, which 
fostered further development of air 
transportation by encouraging sound 
commercial enterprise in the infant 
industry. 

The usefulness of scheduled flying 
was increased as larger planes were 
designed to accommodate passengers 
and express. Single-engined DeHavi- 
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By M. B. CRAWFORD 
Chief Equipment Engineer 
United Air Lines 


M. B. Crawford, chief equipment engi- 
neer of United Air Lines, began his aviation 
career in 1929. He was with the Spartan 
Aircraft Co. at Tulsa and the Boeing Air- 
craft Co. at Seattle before joining United 
in 1940 as an aeronautical engineer. 

Later, he served for two years as field 
manager for the Pesce Products Co. at 
Cleveland before returning to United early 
this year. As equipment engineer, he is 
assisting in the development of various 
types of cargo-loading apparatus and other 
flight and ground accessories for United. 

A native of Crawford, Col., he is a grad- 
uate of Western State College, Gunnison, 
Col., and took post-graduate work at the 
University of Washington. He is a member 
of the Society of Automotive Engineers and 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences. 


lands and Boeing 40’s were replaced 
by Boeing 80-A’s, Ford tri-motored 
ships, and eventually the speedy Boe- 
ing 247’s and present-day DC-3’s. 

Most of the problems connected 
with loading airplanes stemmed from 
the fact that the plane’s fuselage is 
above ground and truck level. Some- 
thing was needed to help elevate bulky 
cargo into the plane. 


Fork Trucks 


The first move to alleviate the situa- 
tion was to use the fork truck. Briefly, 
the fork truck is a low-geared, four- 
wheeled tractor with a hydraulic 4000- 


Ib. capacity elevator on the front. It 
can be driven from the baggage plat- 
form to the plane, pulling a train of 
pre-loaded baggage tubs which can 
be lifted individually to the door of 
the cargo pit. The mobile tubs allow 
the baggage worker to separate 
mail, express and other cargo before 
the plane arrives. Two 30-inch tongs 
or forks which slip easily into pallets 
and into specially designed shoes 
under the tubs, comprise the elevator 
of the fork truck. 

In the larger C-54 type planes used 
as cargo carriers in military opera- 
tions, the tub is often lifted directly 
into the plane by the fork truck. It 
can then be rolled along inside and 
unloaded there, eliminating much 
manual handling. 

By placing the tub directly into the 
plane, United Air Lines found that 
five of the usual seven manual opera- 
tions connected with tub loading could 
be eliminated. 

In addition to cargo, United uses 
the fork truck at its repair and ser- 
vice bases to move heavy engine boxes 
and assist in engine changes, handle 
props, wheels and tires. This versa- 
tility makes the fork truck an invalu- 
able piece of equipment, readily 
adapted to all types of work around 
the plane and cargo hangers, We are 
not assuming that the fork truck is 
the answer to all cargo-handling prob- 
lems, but we are using it as an assist 
until we can compléte our study of 
future needs. 


Cargo Chutes 


Cargo chutes thus far have been 
found by United Air Lines to be the 
best method for unloading planes. The 
chutes, 136 in. in overall length and 
29 in. wide, work on the same prin- 
ciple as playground slides, although 
they are constructed in two sections. 
The upper part, approximately 56 in. 
long, has 11%-in. sides; the lower sec- 
tion, 80 in. long, has 8-in. guards on 
each side. The chutes are of maple 
slats and plywood supports. 

Upon the plane’s arrival at the air- 
port, the movable chute is wheeled out 
to the plane, a tub or truck is placed 
at the lower end, and cargo is slid 
from the pit, piece by piece, for sort- 
ing in the tub or truck. Normally, 
three handling operations are elimi- 
nated by this process, and United has 
found nothing to beat it for time 
saving. 


Powered Belt Loader 


The electric or gasoline-powered 
belt loader, by means of which cargo 
can be moved on a continuous belt up 
or down from plane to truck, is an- 
other means of eliminating handling. 
So far, the gasoline equipment has 
been found by United to adapt itself 
more readily to present operations. 
Until such a time as airports install 
electric plug-ins on terminal building 
aprons, the long length of cord now 
necessary for the electric-powered 
loader becomes a nuisance. 

The belt loader has a crinkly, dur- 
able, 10-in. wide endless rubber mat 
which moves on rollers. The crinkly 
rubber gives a better grip than ordi- 
nary belting and provides the friction 
necessary to reduce slipping. 

Engineers are agreed that a 20-ft. 
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HI-LIFT LQADER for cargo planes capable of handling 8000 Ib. Hoist 
is mechanically operated with positive locking arrangement in any ele- 
vated position. It is a three-ton road unit. 


structed of maple slats and 
mounted on a _ movable 
base eliminates three hand- 


ling operations. 
FORK TRUCK of 4000 Ib. capacity elevates 


loaded trailers to cargo door of plane with 
speed and efficiency. ~ 


4 
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All photos courtesy United Air Lines 


ESCALATOR for light cargo is part of United's experimental 
apparatus for cargo handling. It is a ‘motor driven belt con- 
veyor and is used both for loading and unloading. 


CHORE BOY of the airways, a 300 Ib. capacity scooter whisks 
last minute cargo and mail to out-going planes, and is used also 
for all types of light hauling jobs. 
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belt is best, because the greater length 
cuts down the angle at which the 
cargo moves up or down the loader. 

An angle of 25 degrees or less is con- 
sidered desirable. 

Adapting the belt loader to United 

Air Lines’ particular problem involved 

utting a shelf on the edge of the 
oader so that cargo could not fall off, 
as well as hand rails to enable the 
loader to walk up the belt to the cargo 

it. As another step in modifying the 

It loader, we are investigating the 
remote control of the loader from in- 
side the plane’s pit, so that it can be 
operated from either end. | 

At present nearly all available belt 
loaders are much too heavy to shove 
around and engineers are working on 
the idea of cutting down the weight 
and increasing the size of the wheels 
for greater maneuverability. 

_In this connection, United has de- 
signed a cargo loading truck incorpo- 
rating a 15-ft. belt loader in the body 
of the truck. So far this idea has 
gone no further than the drawing 


boards, but it has several advantages, | 


including the fact that the belt can 
be shorter and the truck will keep the 


cargo handlers out of the weather. 
Such a movable unit is more easily 
stored and can go directly to the 
hangar or post office, pick up the load, 
put it on the plane, and return with 
incoming items. 


Special Lift Trucks 


Another cargo handling device is 
the lift truck, the body of which may 
be hoisted to 12 ft. above the ground 
by hydraulic lift mechanism connected 
with the truck’s motor. The truck, 
with a lifting capacity of 8,000 lb., is 
a road unit able to transport a full 
load of cargo directly to or from the 
plane’s door. The truck readily adapts 
itself to any type of. plane. The lift 
truck’s body is 7 by 12 ft., has 15-18- 
in. side and end gates, and can be cov- 
ered with tarpaulin in bad weather. 

Both the fork truck and the lift 
truck, on occasion, can be used to- 
gether advantageously. In cases of 
bulky shipments which must be moved 
some distance to the plane, for ex- 
ample, the fork truck can raise the 
cargo from ground level up to the lift 
truck bed and the lift truck in turn 
ean carry it to the plane. A recent 


First Air Freight Tariff is Filed 
With CAB By American Airlines 


New air cargo service to be inaugurated. New rates are based 


on four different classifications. 


Pan American World Airways 


announces extended global service at lower rates. 


MERICAN AIRLINES has filed 

with the Civil Aeronautics Board 
what is understood to be the country’s 
first complete air freight tariff. It 
follows substantially the plan out- 
lined on p. 32 of this issue by J. A. 
Wooten, air cargo traffic manager of 
American Airlines. Regular opera- 
tions on the new schedule will begin 
Oct. 15 between New York and 42 
other cities. 

The tariff filed with CAB by 
American Airlines is understood to 
list rates as low as 30c. a ton mile 
for certain commodities in 100 lb. 
shipments. It includes a special rate 
of 25c. a ton mile for perishable agri- 
cultural products in shipments of 
5000 lb. minimum. 

The Airline’s rates are set accord- 
ing to four different classifications de- 
pending on such factors as value, 
volume, density, périshability and 
fragility. They include pick-up and 
delivery service, with deductions 
allowed where these services are 
not required. 

For sometime past, American Air- 
lines has been operating special char- 
tered flights carrying full single-com- 
modity loads. For example, a plane 
left Burbank, Cal., Sept. 14, the day 
the new tariff was announced, with 
5000 lb. of spinach for delivery to 
stores of the Kroger food chain in 
Cincinnati, Louisville and Dayton. 
The cargo was on sale in these cities 
the following morning. 

Proposed tariffs for air cargo ser- 
vice to Latin American cities have 
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been announced also by Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways at an average 
rate of 25c. per ton mile. 

Classified cargo, the announcement 
states, which is destined to more dis- 
tant commercial centers will be car- 
— at a rate of about 10c. per ton 
mile. 


shipment included seven bulky 540-lp, 
pieces, transferred to a United Cargo. 
liner at Chicago. Normally it would 
require five or more men and much 
tedious effort to load the units. By 
using a fork truck and a lift truck, 
two men only were needed. In several 
other instances fork trucks have been 
used to unload and help speed, to an 
Army base several miles away, vitally- 
needed plane motors. 


Other Equipment 


Various types of high dollies have 
been designed to expedite cargo hand- 
ling, but when the engineer starts 
analyzing them he usually comes right 
back to the truck idea. Other cargo 
handling devices include mono-rail 
systems, pre-loaded pallets, and pre- 
loaded express sacks. 

In any study of this kind the engi- 
neer must keep foremost in mind the 
fact that during loading operations on 
a busy airport the handlers are work- 
ing against time. They have more 
time before the plane arrives and 
after it leaves, which makes the pre- 
loaded truck, tub or pallet a most de- 
sirable feature. 


Pan American’s air cargo rates, ac- 
cording to the announcement, are es- 


tablished on three classes. The first 
is for commodities of relatively high 
value, such as adding machines, air- 
craft motors, gold and silver bullion, 
cigars, furs, film, jewelry and per- 
fumes. 

The second class is for commodities 
of relatively lower value not yet 
moved in quantity by air, such as 
candy, canned goods, cheese, tobacco, 
tea and fruits. 

The third class is for articles of no 
great intrinsic value but for which 
speed of delivery is important, such 
as advertising material, newspapers, 
magazines. 

These developments are regarded 
by aviation authorities as only the 
beginning of cargo service expansion. 


Survey of Insurance Companies Shows 
Reduction in Air Travel Restrictions 


HE Institute of Life Insurance recently 

made a survey of 200 panies n- 
ing the reduction of airline flying risks and 
found that after the war probably most 
policies will be written with no limitation 
on such flying risks. 

Although only about half of the compa- 
nies now issue standard policies with no air- 
line restrictions regardless of amount of 
commercial airline travel expected, the 
others restrict only on condition of unusually 
large amounts of flying. A few restrict 
transocean and other travel outside the 
United States and Canada. 

"This liberalized underwriting practice," 
said the institute's report, “was almost 
wholly developed in the last ten years and 
is in keeping with the usual practice of 
life insurance to keep pace with changi 


ing as a passenger in the new steam car- 
riages. The safety of railway transportation 
had to be proven before it became a stand- 
ard part of life insurance protection. This 
was a natural move in the interests of the 
main body of policyholders. 


"The same was true when the airplane 
arrived as a ium o cial trans- 
portation. With the establishment of sched- 
uled airlines, companies generally set o 
limit of six trips a year which would be ac- 
cepted without an extra premium. 


"It will probably be some time before all 
applicants for insurance who use airplanes 
will be pt from special consideration in 
the application questions and in home office 
underwriting, but the air traveler is rapidly 
b ing generally accepted as no differ- 


conditions and needs. When railroads were 
new, protection was not available while rid- 


ent from the traveler in any other type of 
carrier." 
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THE DRUG BUSINESS “# # it 
Via 


WILL TAKE ITS MEDICINE. eal 


>, am a large part of the wholesale druggist’s capital 

is tied up on his shelves, merchandise held in reserve for unforseen con- 

tingencies. Air Commerce, ever ready to serve every demand of the 

trade, will free a good share of this frozen money. Postwar, the drug 

trade will get its supplies swiftly by air. Even the remotest hamlet can 

depend on Air Transportation to rush delivery of medical supplies 

during an emergency. Count on Curtiss Commandos to play an im- 

portant part in the development of a super-service for the drug trade. 

Loox To Tue Sky, America! 


Curtiss-Wright Corporation, Airplane Division. 
Curtiss 
Commando 
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Truck Production for First Quarter 
Calls for 55,562 Units, WPB States 


Allocations made last month by the 
War Production Board call for manu- 
facture during the first quarter of 
next year of 55,562 units, including 
a scattering of off-highway trucks and 
tractors. 

Truck and tractor allocations cover 
15,677 heavy, 39,512 medium and 373 
off-highway units. 

Motor truck authorizations for the 
first quarter by companies and type 
of equipment, follow: 


Autocar Co., 1152 heavy; Chevrolet 
Motor Division, 13,522 medium; Diamond 
T Motor Car Co., 846 medium, 531 heavy ; 
Soa Diyision, Chrysler Works, 3895 
medium, 390 heavy; Federal Motor Truck 
Co., 270 medium, 480 heavy; Ford Mocor 
Co., 11,464 medium; General Motors 
Truck & Coach, Pontiac, Mich., 2166 
medium, 2209 heavy; International Har- 
vester Co. 3995 medium, 4787 heavy; 
Mack Mfg. Co., 298 medium, 1907 heavy, 
51 off ; Reo Motors,  Inc., 
Lansing, Mich., 945 medium, 105 heavy; 
. Studebaker Corp., 1200 medium; White 
Motor Co., 374 medium, 2683 heavy. 

Available Truck Co., Chicago, 8 me- 
dium, 16 heavy; Brockway Motor Co., 
Cortland, N. Y., 84 medium, 605 heavy: 
Brown Equipment Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
13 heavy; Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
Peoria, Ill., 44 off highway; Corbitt Cu., 
Henderson, N. C., 66 heavy; Dart Truck 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., 3 medium, 16 
heavy, 10 off highway; Divco Corp., De- 
troit, 428 medium; Duplex Truck Co., 
Lansing, Mich., 16 heavy; Euclid Road 
Machinery Co., Cleveland, 134 off high- 
way; Four-Wheel Drive Auto Co., Clin- 
tonville, Wis., 14 medium, 169 heavy, 20 
off highway; Hahn Motors, Inc., Ham- 
burg, Pa., 27 heavy; Hendrickson Motor 
Truck Co., Chicago, 10 heavy, 3 off high- 
way; Kenworth Motor Truck Corp., 
Seattle, Wash., 75 heavy, 35 off high- 
way; Koehring Co., Milwaukee, 11 off 
highway; Linn Mfg. Co., Morris, N. Y., 
16 heavy: Oshkosh Motor Truck Co., 
Oshkosh, Wis., 50 heavy, 4 off highway: 
Peterbilt Motors Co., Oakland, Cal., 6 
heavy, 28 off highway; Sterling Motor 
Truck Co., Milwaukee, 173 heavy, 29 off 
highway; Walter Motor Truck Co., Long 
Island, N. Y., 94 heavy, 4 off highway; 
Ward Lafrance Truck, Elmira Heights, 
N. Y., 22 heavy. 


Trucks Haul 59%, 
Of U. S. Livestock 


Despite the shortage of trucks, tires, 
repair parts and drivers, motor trucks 
hauled more livestock to the nation’s 
68 public stock yards during the first 
half of 1944 than in any other com- 
parable period. 

Of the 49,822,000 head of cattle, 
calves, hogs, sheep and lambs received 
at the yards, 29,480,000 or 59.1 per 
cent of the total arrived by truck. This 
was an increase of 2.1 per cent over 
the figure for the same period of 1943. 

Viewing the handicaps under which 
this section of the food industry has 
carried on, stockmen are warning that 
any breakdown in trucking facilities 
will be disastrous to meat distribu- 
tion. (Slawson.) 
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Shortage to Hold 
In Big Truck Tires 


Col. J. Monroe Johnson, defense trans- 
portation director, predicted last month a 
severe shortage of heavy-duty truck and 
bus tires would continue through the fourth 
quarter of the year and spread to smaller- 
size truck tires. 

Mr. Johnson said the curtailment of es- 
sential truck and bus service had reached 
a "disturbing rate’ and would become 
cumulative. 

He described fourth-quarter allocations 
by the War Production Board of heavy- 
duty tires as far below basic requirements. 

Only 96,832 tires in sizes 8.25 by 20 and 
larger will be available for replacement 
purposes in the fourth quarter, compared 
with estimated requirements of 189,599 
needed to restore essential motor services. 
to the approximate volume supplied during 
the first six months of 1944, 


Joint Action Plan 
Approved in West 


Consolidated Freightways, Inc., and 
Pierce Auto Freight Lines, Inc., oper- 
ating out of Medford and Portland, 
Ore., have organized a joint opera- 
tions plan to better service their pa- 
trons under wartime limitations of 
fuel equipment and manpower, with 
the approval of ODT. An estimated 
20,000 miles are expected to be saved 
annually. (HaskelJ.) 


Chicago OPA Acts 
In Tire Crisis 


Coincident with information sy 
plied by the ODT that 227 true 
trailers, bus or other “other the roa’ 
motor equipment in the Chicago me 
ropolitan area engaged in essentig 
transportation were not’ operating } 
cause of lack of tires, Marion W, | 
bell, local acting director, OPA, a 
nounced the formation of the Chicag 
Motor Transport Advisory Counel 
It will cooperate with the OPA 
meet the truck tire shortage now co 
fronting motor haulers in the Chica 
area. Oil, steel and milk haulers wey 
the major lines affected by the break 
downs. 

“Because of the critical shortage d 
heavy tires for trucks and buses, w 
are urging every motor transpo 
tion company not to exaggerate they 
plight to the OPA and to make 
newed efforts to conserve their tires 
Mr. Isbell said. “Drivers should 
reminded again that every tire cw 
scraped against curbs, or damaged ij 
excessive speed on the highways is 
tire lost in the nation’s war effort.” 


Light Trucks Released 
By Army for Civilians 


The War Department told t 
House Post-War Military Policy Com 
mittee last month that it has turned 
back into the civilian economy withi 
the last few months about 52,000 ligi 
trucks. 

Nonstandard types not suitable fi 
overseas service, the vehicles we 
placed in the hands of the Treas 
Procurement Division for disposal, t¥ 
committee was told by Maj. Ge 
Lucius D. Clay, director of arm 
materiel. 


ATA Asks All State Locals to Cooperate 
In Reduction of Loss and Damage Claim 


The American Trucking Assns., 
Inc., in a recent letter to affiliated 
state organizations asks cooperation 
in working out remedial action to re- 
duce the loss and damage claims now 
embarrassing the trucking industry. 
According to the communication, com- 
plaints are being received from ‘ship- 
pers and receivers from one end of 
the country to the other in such vol- 
ume as to demand immediate action. 

It is suggested that carriers, as a 
first step, make one person in each 
company personally responsible for 
handling loss and damage claims, and 
that checks should be made regularly 
with the person handling claims to 
assure that they are being handled 


promptly and properly. j 

Eight points are given which, } 
carefully followed, will eliminate * 
per cent of the complaints being mat 
against the industry. it is claim 
These points are: 

1. Acknowledge claim same day 
received; 2. Give claimant carrie 
claim number; 3. Begin investigatl 
at once and be sure of the facts; 
Pay claim or deny pavment promptl 
5. Answer correspondence immedis 
lv; 6. Keep claim files “active”—t™ 
for replies to unanswered corresp 
dence; 7. Handle connecting 
claims just as fast as your own shi} 
per claims; 8. Make inspections wit! 
48 hours. 
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ON EVERY U. S. 
HIGHWAY 


1 su 


Highway is manufacturing commer- 
cial trailers again in limited numbers. 
The new Highway “Clipper” is al- 
ready in production, a finer, more 
efficient, more economical trailer to 
operate—the kind of a trailer you 
would expect to come out of High- 
way’s extensive experience in wartime 
manufacture. 

This new, improved Highway “‘Clip- 
per” and its companion, the “‘Freight- 
master,” have many notable features, 
among the most important of which 
are the larger brakes. These new 


brakes measure 512” and 7” in width 
and 1612” in diameter. Added square 
inches of braking surface offer obvious 
advantages — reduced pressure per 
square inch, longer life, smoother 
braking and less heating. 


See the new Highway “Clipper” at 
your earliest opportunity. Watch for 
it on the highways, at busy shipping 
docks and freight terminals. Send for 
the new illustrated trailer and brake 
literature which tells about Highway’s 
many points of superiority. Let your 
next trailers be Highways! 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY, EDGERTON, WIS. 


Truck Trailers and Bodies °* 


Earth Boring Machines 


HWAY TRAILERS 


wavy 


* Winches and other Public Utility Equipment 
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YOUR SHIPMENTS 
ARE IMPORTANT 


CLEAR—EASILY READ—PERMA- 
NENT STENCILED ADDRESSED 
SHIPMENTS move thru the Shipping 
Room faster and are speeded all 
along in transit. 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY FOUN- 
TAIN STENCIL BRUSH — features: 
button type ink control —ink capac- 
ity for, 1200 to 1,500 addresses— 
positively will not flood, clog, smear, 
or’ leak — replaceable bristle tip — 
non-breakable leak-proof end. 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY FOUN- 
TAIN MARKING PENCIL—a leak- 
proof non-clogging marking pencil 
for use wherever a marking pencil 
is required. 


} 


DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY 
STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 
FOR CUTTING LETTERS 
yy", 4%", and 13%,” 


Most export shipments require 1! 5" letters, or lorger 


FOR BEST RESULTS USE 


e D-B INKS e D-B STENCIL BOARDS 
e D-B FOUNTAIN STENCIL BRUSHES 

¢ D-B FOUNTAIN MARKING PENCILS 

e D-B STENCIL CUTTING MACHINES 


Complete Shipping Room Supplies 


Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquire. 
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V-DAY will find 
SIGNAL TRUCKING SERVICE 


facilities again serving all steamship lines at 


LOS ANGELES—LONG BEACH HARBOR 


We are looking forward to resumption of this service which has 
always been an important part of our service covering Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Area and more than 200 points in 
Southern California. 


REDLANDS® 
» SANTA ANA 
BEACH 


CONNECTING WITH CARRIERS 
SERVING THE ENTIRE WEST 
FROM LOS ANGELES AND LOS 
ANGELES HARBOR 


SIGNAIL SERVICE includes: 


1. Pool Car Distribution 3. Contract Trucking 
2. City Drayage 4. Harbor Hauling 
5. Motor Truck Rental Service 


| TRUCKING 
SERVICE, trp. 


3754 E. 26TH ST. LOS ANGELES 
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Bureau of Standards to Study 
Standardization of Pallets and Skids 


Efficiency of distribution must match that of mass production, Nichols 
of AWA states at Washington conference of governmental and trade 


AT the joint invitation of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards and 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce a meeting was held recent- 
ly at the Department of Commerce 
to. consider the feasibility and advis- 
ability of establishing standard sizes 
for pallets and skids used in handling 
packaged merchandise in wholesale 
quantities. 

Following a conference with repre- 
sentatives of trade associations in the 
fields of production, distribution and 
transportation, the Department of 
Commerce has undertaken to make 
such a study. 

The study will be made jointly by 
the National Bureau of Standards 
and the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. The need for stand- 
ardization and simplification as a 
means of reducing costs and increas- 
ing the speed of operations is indicat- 

by preliminary studies already 
made by the latter Bureau. 


Need Emphasized 


Most of the interests represented 
in the cgnference felt the need for 
such a program and indicated a belief 
that the wide experience of the Army 


association officials. 


be Navy might be utilized to this 
end. 

A Navy representative pointed out 
that the Navy had found it possible 
to load pallets at the manufacturing 
plant and carry them intact to beaches 
in the South Pacific. Simplicity, re- 
duced handling and greater speed 
were thus achieved. For example, it 
was found that a carlot of palle 
goods could be unloaded by a lift truck 
in 57 minutes, whereas 15 hours had 
been required to handle that volume 
of goods by the case. 

While the experience of the Army 
and Navy might not be directly appli- 
cable to commercial activities, it was 
the sense of the meeting that it might 
be adapted to the advantage of all. 


Palleting at Source 


It was stated that palleting at the 
source was certainly feasible in in- 
tegrated organizations such as chain 
stores. A chain store representative 
told the meeting that this had been 
the practice for years. Some present 
doubted that general trade standards 
could be reached that would make 
palleting at the source feasible for 
non-integrated concerns. 


Truck Detention Rules Are Approved 
By Shippers and Carriers in Detroit 


Detroit shippers, with a few excep- 
tions, have approved a penalty charge 
for detention beyond four hours for 

ing or unloading common carrier 
trucks in interstate commerce. 

After months of hard work by a 
joint committee of shippers and motor 
carriers, under the leadership of N. J. 
Brennan, director of traffic, Chrysler 
Corp., the “Detroiter” states, agree- 
ment was reached upon the details of 
the provisions and the charges, to ap- 
ply for the duration and six months 
thereafter. 

Major unloading provisions of the 
rule: a charge of $2 an hour (beyond 
the 4 hours free time mentioned) for 
the first 12 hours will be assessed; $4 
an hour for each succeeding hour; 
time begins to run upon delivery at 
receiving place or tender of delivery; 
where actual placement is not pos- 
sible, vehicles will go on constructive 
placement and time begins to run; 
carriers will deliver at any hours re- 
quested, but will not make tender 
after 3 p.m., thus time will not start 
to run until the next 7 a.m.; where 
two or more truckloads from one ship- 
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ment to one receiver via one carrier 
on one day are delivered within a two- 
hour period, four hours free time will 
be allowed for each of the first two 
trucks and two hours for each suc- 
ceeding truck, time to run consecu- 
tively. 

Loading provisions are the same as 
unloading with the exception that 


Jeeps Tested 
For Farm Work 


Long before the Army jeeps are expected 
to become “disposable surplus" the United 
States Department of Commerce hopes to 
have a complete answer to the question, 
“to what extent will the jeep be able to 
substitute for the tractor on the farm?" 

Tests are now being conducted at state 
farms in Alabama and Pennsylvania, but in 
neither experiment has the jeep been 
to destruction which authorities believe will 
be necessary before results can be consid- 


ered final. 


Nichols’ Resolution 


Charles E. Nichols, representati 
of the American Warehousemea 
Assn. stated that mass produetig 
was 4 characteristically Americy 
achievement, but that it remained 
be matched by equal efficiency in di 
tribution, and that any program lik 
ly to assist toward that end would} 
worth serious consideration. He the 
moved: j 

“That in view of the recogniz 
value of simplification and standar 
ization of pallets and skids, it is th 
sense of the meeting that explorati 
of the possibilities should be unde 
taken by the Department of Co 
merce.” 

The motion carried unanimously, 

In attendance were represen(atives 
the National Bureau of Standards, @ 
of whom presided, the Bureau of Fore 
and Domestic Commerce, the Nation 
Wooden Box Assn., Southern Pine Ass 
Bureau of Supplies and Accounts of th 
Navy Department, National Assn. @ 
Food Chains, Assn. of American Ral 
roads, Western Pine Assn., Automobil 
Mfrs. Assn., American Trucking Assis 

Coast Lumbermen’s 
American Warehousemen’s Assn., N 
tional Lumber Mfrs. Assn., Nation 
Canners Assn., National American Whole 
sale Grocers Assn., and the Yale ani 
Towne Mfg. Co. 


there is no consecutive placement a 
rangement and no restriction up 
time trucks will be ‘placed for load d 
ing, and, of course, no “bunching’ 

rule. Trucks ordered for loading avi 

not used will be charged at the ral 

of $2 an hour from time of leavi 
terminal until returning to it. 


Army Ruling Amazes 
Western Truckers 


Serious inequalities resulting in! 
substantial loss of business to moto 
truckers operating in the Army’s St 
Transportation Zone in the far wes 
are reported to have resulted in cor 
sequence of the Army’s recently ir 
stituted policy of applying all-cor 
modity rates on pool car shipments by 
railroads. 

It is generally conceded that west 
ern truck operators have perform 
an outstanding job in handling the 
huge volume of Army Transport tral: 
fic originating in the 9th Zone. For 
that reason, the trucking industry 
finds it difficult to understand the tt 
cent intimations by Army represent* 
tives that it is proposed to expand tit 
pool-car service, under similar rat 
conditions now prevailing in the 
Zone, and at all-commodity raté 
from Salt Lake City, Utah, to Chicag? 
and St. Louis. (Herr.) 
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A few months back Philco pioneering 
gave industry the outstanding develop- 
ment in stationary batteries—Philco 
Vitrabloc. Today, Philco engineering 
research scores again—with the top ad- 
vance in motive power batteries—the new 
“Philco Thirty.” With 30% longer life, 
and more—with new economy in main- 
tenance and lower depreciation—here is 
headline battery news. Here, for the first 


R 


RESEARCH 


time in any battery, is a revolutionary new, 
principle of fabricated insulation—de- 
veloped, proved and backed by Philco. 
Here, too, is that famous 10% extra work 
capacity made possible by Philco’s 
modern plate design. Ready today, is this 
great new post-war battery—the new 
“Philco Thirty”—now available in cer- 
tain types and limited quantities. Write 
for full information. 


PHILCO CORPORATION, Storage Battery Division, Trenton 7, New Jersey 
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A MODERN MANUAL 
OF MATERIALS HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


This is the 13th installment of Mr. Potts' modern manual of mate- 
rials handling equipment. It is being published serially in D and W 
exclusively. Each major type of handling equipment will be named, 


defined, illustrated, described and its usual applications explained. 


Elevator 
(Push-Bar) 


Definition—A continuous drag-ele- 
vator, consisting of two endless chains 
connected by cross bars moving paral- 
lel to an inclined, or even vertical, 
trough-like runway bed, for elevating 
packages. 

Description—A push-bar elevator 
also is sometimes called a push-bar 
conveyor, as it consists of two con- 
tinuous strands of chain connected by 
cross bars which move parallel to an 
inclined or even a vertical trough- 
like runway bed, and the packages 
are elevated while resting on or 
against the cross bars or by sliding 
‘them along up the bed. The bed, or 
framework, generally is of sheet steel 
and with curves or goosenecks at the 
bottom and top to facilitate loading 
and discharge. Other types of run- 
ways or beds are satisfactory depend- 
ing upon the type of container being 
handled. It is well to design the ele- 
vator with bar spacing to allow for 
handling several sizes of containers 
and to equip the loading end with an 
automatic feeding device in order to 
avoid the possibility of packages rid- 
ing on top of the pusher bars. Care 


Push-Bar Elevator 
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should be taken on steep inclines and 
there must be a reasonable uniformity 
in the size of the containers so that 
the pusher bar will be at the proper 
height abové‘the bed in order to sup- 
port securely ‘the package being ele- 
vated. If the bed is run at a steep 
incline or vertically, then top guides 
should be used as well as side guides 
so as to form a complete shaft, and 
the cross bar must be strong enough 
to support the entiré weight of the 
package being handled. Loading gen- 
erally is done at the base of the ele- 
vator, but discharge can be over the 
head or at intermediate points by pro- 
viding openings through the bed by 
means of hinged doors, which when 
lowered form the discharge chute on 
which the packages slide away from 
the bed. If intermediate discharging 
is required, then the line of travel of 
the returning chains cannot ‘parallel 
the elevating run. It is well to have 
sufficient conveyor at the end of the 
discharge to permit the elevated pack- 
ages to run off and the push-bar ele- 
vator should be protected by limit 
switches to prevent jamming. 
Application—The push-bar elevator 
is generally used in complete con- 
veyor systems, for the handling of 
uniform packages, either as_ short 
boosters or as long elevating mediums 
for discharging to one or more floors. 
The spacing of the bars and the speed 
of the chain in feet per minute deter- 
mines the number of packages to be 
handled per hour, and this has a wide 
range, depending upon the type of 
container. A number of these units 
have been built to handle more than 
1000 individual packages per hour. 
This type of elevator is widely used 
in packing houses, bottling plants, 
canneries and on similar operations. 


Cable Conveyor 


Definition—A drag-conveyor con- 
sisting of a single cable with disc 
shaped flights clamped to it at accu- 
rately spaced intervals, operating in 
a U or V-shaped trough. 

Description—A cable conveyor con- 
sists of an endless steel cable with 
flights generally made of cast iron 
circular in shape, split and bolted 
over the cable in such a manner as to 
clamp the cables tightly. In some. 
instances, the flights need to be spaced 


By MATTHEW W. POTTS 
Materials Handling Editor 


All drawings by Harry T. Fisk 


at long intervals, and in such cases, 
intermediate transmission clamps ar 
placed between the flights to give the 
necessary pitch for meshing with thej 
sprockets. The drive sprockets are of 
a U-shaped groove into which the 
cable fits, and with a series of gaps 


Cable Conveyor 


or pockets pitched so as to mesh prop- 
erly with the flights or intermediate 
transmission clamps. It will be seen 
that any displacement of the clamps 
or flights will give trouble at the 
drive sprocket, so they must be kept 
tight. In some steel cables, there is 
stretch, and sheaves are sometimes 
provided with rim adjustments by 
means of radial bolts. This obviates 
the necessity, existing with simple 
sheaves, of replacing the discs after 
the cable has stretched. The conveyor 
generally operates in a U-shaped or 
V-shaped trough. The troughs are 
frequently made of wood, but are get- 
erally steel lined. For bulk materials 
like coal, flights are closely spaced. 
For logs, they are farther anart. Ma- 
terial is propelled forward by the 
flights. Both the carrying and the 
return runs are supported by troughs. 
The conveyor is generally power 

from the drive end but, in some it- 
stances, when used for lowering m# 
terial down a slope it is called a re 
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VERY MUCH IN THE MOTAIRHANDLING PICTURE! 


@ A letter sent by air isn’t air mail until it’s on a plane. 
Result. Many people use this service for longer dis- 
tances only or pay extra for special handling. 

A shipment by air isn’t air cargo, either, until it’s 
on aplane, Will postwar shippers, also, use air cargo 
for long-distance transport only? 

Chances are they won’t, because air transport men 
and motor operators are already taking a good look 
at the whole air-cargo picture, a view that isn’t fore- 
shortened. 

These men know that if air cargo is to catch on, it 
must be sold as door-to-door speed. Cargo must be 
picked up promptly, rushed to consolidation areas, 
put aboard quickly ...the whole process to be re- 
peated in reverse at the cargo’s destination. 

In all of this, there is need of the materials handling 
Speed that can be provided by the right hoist in the 
tight place. And that right place may be in warehouses, 
consolidation areas, or even within tomorrow’s huge 
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short and long-haul cargo planes. 

The right hoist is one of the many produced by 
Robbins & Myers. The right place for it is something 
R & M Hoist experts can help you figure out. They are 


at your service, now. 


Call your nearest R @& M 
Sales and Service Office 


364 Broadway 
319 Walton Bidg. 


Baltimore, Lombard & ConcordSt. 
74 Needham St. 


Cleveland. . .470 Rockefeller Bldg. 
1100 Cadiz St. 


....3715 Harrisburg Blvd. 
305 Bisbee Bldg. 


Kansas City, Mo... ..215 Pershing 
Los Angeles. . 149 W. Wash. Blvd. 
Meriden, Conn. . . .401 Liberty St. 
700 Bergen St. 

+200 Varick St. 
Philadelphia. . ..401 N. Broad St. 
Pittsburgh. ...H. W. Oliver Bldg. 
Providence 44 Clifford St. 
San Francisco, 116 New Mtgmry St. 
216 Walker Bldg. 

Syracuse. ..204 State Tower Bldg. 


Montreal... . Lyman Tube & Supply Co., Ltd. 


ROBBINS MYERS~ INC. 


HOIST & CRANE DIVISION + SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co., of Conoda, itd., Brantford, Ont. 


MOTORS - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS - MOYNO PUMPS - FOUNDED 1878 
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tarding conveyor, and when the #lopes 


are suflicient, the conveyor is’ self-. 


operative, except at starting. After 
starting, the conveyor requires brak- 
ing only. This may be obtained by 
governor-controlled automatic brakes, 
or by a non-reversing worm gear 
drive from a motor, the conveyor then 
moving only at a speed corresponding 
to that of the motor. 
Application—The cable conveyor is 
particularly applicable for use on 
cordwood lumber. piles, as it is easily 
erected, and can conform to the shape 
of the pile, permitting discharge at 
various elevations by eliminating a 
section of the trough. It can also be 
used for handling sawdust, shavings, 
wood blocks and other materials of 
similar nature. When acting as a re- 
tarding conveyor, it is generally used 
in feeding coal down a hillside with a 
breaker or tipples at a lower level. 


Box Car Loader 
(Bulk Materials) 


Definition—Equipment designed for 
loading bulk materials into box cars. 
Description—Box cars can be loaded 
by means of chutes but this does not 
withou reaching the end of the car 


ithout manual shoveling or handling. 

erefore, several different types of 
mechanical loaders have been devel- 
oped for reaching the ends of the car, 
and piling to the maximum height 
required. These can either be a simple 
belt, conveyor of the rigid or telescop- 
ing: type, or a fixed belt conveyor of 
the telescoping type, so that it can be 
extended into the far end of the car. 
In some equipment the speed of the 
conveyor gives a trajectory effect and 
this is permissible where damage does 
not occur to the materials being hand- 
led. The same result can be obtained 
by using loaders of the projecting 
type which distribute the material to 
the ends of the cars by means of ro- 
tating paddle wheels, fans, or belts, 
which operate at a very high speed. 
Other mechanical arrangements en- 
able the cars to be tilted endwise and 
loaded by gravity. Of course, thesé 
are more elaborate and for larger in- 
stallations. A unit designed to fit a 
given condition is shown in the illus- 
tration. Portable equipment also is 
available. 

Application—The box car loaders 
can be used for the handling of bulk 
materials, such as grain, coal, sand, 
coke, fertilizer, chemicals. The type 
selected depends entirely upon the 

(Continued on page 67) 


Box Car Loader 


Setting the portable platform in place. 


Portable Unloading Platforms 
For Narrow Streets 


problem of unloading . motor 
trucks on a narrow and con- 
gested street is handled efficiently by 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-.. - 


Salem, N. C. When incoming loads 
were backed up at right yt to 
the receiving room door they blocked 
traffic badly and were a_ possible 
source of nuisance accidents. The 
Reynolds plan makes it possible for 
a delivery truck to park lengthwise 
of the street for unloading by build- 
ing a rugged portable loading and 
unloading platform, which can be 
kept inside the building and out of 
the way when not in use. 

When a loaded truck arrives at 
the plant the driver parks near the 
entrance, close to the wall, and low- 


Fork truck picks up skid load. 


ers the tailgate. Then an Elwell 
Parker fork truck picks up the port- 
able platform and spots it cn the 
pavement so that it provides 4 con- 
tinuous runway from the floor of the 
truck to the floor Of the recciving 
room. 

The unloading crew brings in an 
empty skid on a conventional hand 
truck. The skid is loaded by hand, 
pulled into the receiving room, set 
down just inside the door, picked up 
by a fork truck and transported to 
destination. A typical load is die 
cut, printed blanks for cigarette 2ar- 
tons, in bundles weighing 55 lb. and 
containing 500 cartons eaeh. An 
average skid load consists of 1 
bundles, or 3,850 Ib. 


Automobile Mfrs. Assn. Announces Stand 
For Competitive Transportation System 


Treasury to Sell 
1,546 Steel Trucks 


The Office of Surplus Property of U. S. 
Treasury, through its Regional Office lo- 
cated in Atlanta, Ga., has for sale 1,546 
heavy steel trucks. . 

The trucks will be sold at $32.50 each 
F. O. B. their present location and "as is." 
They are reported as new and unused. 

Description: Overall size 93 in. x 76 in. 
x 53 in., constructed of 3% in. tubular steel 
beams with removable base plates of 16 
gauge steel. Two swivel and two stationary 
iron casters, 734 in. diameter, 2!/, in. face. 
Weight approximately 800 Ib. 

They will make excellent all-purpose load- 
ing trucks and are being offered to rail- 
roads for baggage and freight handling, 
to warehouses, millwork and manufacturing 
concerns for transporting supplies within 
their plants. Others who should find these 
trucks of interest are cold storage plants, 
factories of all types, amusement parks, etc. 

Prospective purchasers may secure addi- 
tional information by contacting the Trea- 
sury Procurement Regional Office, 20 Hous- 
ton St., N. E., Atlanta 3, Ga. 


Calling for a continuation of the 
present effective competitive system 
of transportation, the Traffic Com- 
mittee and Board of Directors of the 
Automobile Mfrs. Assn. have taken 4 
stand of decided opposition to the 
integration program of the Transpor- 
tation Assn. of America, which advo- 
cates creation of a limited number 
of transportation companies to opert- 
ate and furnish all types of trans- 
portation facilities and services. An- 
nouncement of the action taken by 
the Automobile Mfrs. Assn. was made 
by George Romney, general manager 
of the association. 

“It is very doubtful that the public 
interest or that of transportation 
would be served by giving up a sea- 
soned system of competition which is 
virtually free from public complaint 
by substituting an entirely untried 
plan. 

“Instead of being a stop-gap to gov- 
ernment ownership and a means of 
preserving the competitive enterprise 
system, revolutionary integration of 
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transportation might be the opening all 
wedge to bring it about,” the Com- 9% BRAN 
mittee and the Board stated. San F 
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your INTRA-PLANT 


this well organized? 


can the HYSTER way! 


and 

2 Freight bills give you exact handling costs should cover daily tonnage and loads, or trips, to 
of in-coming and out-going shipments. Schedules all intra-plant destinations. 
are religiously maintained. Outside transportation Investigate how HYSTER Mobile Materials 

—= ffcompanies know exactly how much, when and Handling Machines will fit in with your organiza- 
where. How well is YOUR intra-plant distribution tion needs . . . for systematized scheduling , 
geil What are YOUR materials handling for speed, efficiency and lower cost per ton 
costs: 


of materials handled. 

In the complete line of HYSTER Lift 
Trucks, Crane Trucks and Straddle Trucks, 
machines are available for handling your 
kinds of materials. 


.This information is vital to your mater- 
ials handling methods to meet post-war re- 
quirements. It should include all Intra-Plant 
handling from receipt of raw materials, thru 
all stages of manufacture, and then to stor- 
age or out-going delivery platforms . . . It 


Write for information. 


HYSTER Lift Trucks; 2000 to 15,000 Ib. capacities. HYSTER Karry Krane: 10,000 lb. capacity. HYSTER Straddle Trucks; 12,000 & 90,000 Ib, capacities. 


HYSTER 


r Pioneer manufacturers of mobile materials Co — FACTORIES — 
of handling machines; all gasoline powered; 2940 N. E. Clackamas - Portland 8, Oregon 


ng all pneumatic tire mounted. 1840 North Adams - Peoria I, Illinois 
n- BRANCH OFFICES: 221 N. LaSalle St., Chi 1, Ill.; 90 West St., New York 6, N. Y.; 1022 Denrike Bldg., W on 5, D. C.; 233 Ninth Street. 
San Francisco 3, Calif, Masonic ‘Bldg. Sow Odeon 12, oe 2724 First ee. So., Seattle 4, Wash.; 2700 Santa Fe Avenue. Los Angeles 11, Calif.; 


4S Euclid Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio; 211 Farnsworth Bldg., Memvhis 3, Tenn. 
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Specialized Packing 


For Airobution 


One of the first organizations of its kind to develop a department 

for specialized air cargo packing, the Manhattan Storage and Ware- 

house Co., of New York, is making intensive experiments in new 

packing techniques for high value cargo. Among the things it is 

testing are special containers, materials, linings and, also, para- 
chutes for individual packages. 


By EDWARD B. LOCKWOOD 


IKE Mark Twain’s comment on 

the weather, there’s been a lot 
of talk about packing for air cargo 
shipments, but little has been done 
about either. 

If we are convinced, and I am cer- 
tain most everybody is, that after the 
war cargo planes will be slipping 
through the skies with an ever in- 
creasing volume of shipments, it is 
high time to get down to the business 
of preparing a package and exposing 
it to every conceivable condition it 
will encounter on its trip from con- 
signor to consignee. Admittedly, there 
has been much progress made in the 
development of materials needed and 
shipped to the military and naval 
forces. Moreover, cut flowers have 
undergone severe packing tests and 
are now flown successfully from coast 
to coast. Unexposed motion picture 
and X-ray films have been similarly 
experimented with, and when travel- 
ing in conjunction with radioactive 
materials are packed in a protective 
ene shield to prevent fogging of the 

m. 


Spot Stock Air Shipments 


No one will deny that there is a 
crying need for this work, particu- 


Ship nt of Medici 


larly in the field of shipments requir- 
ing specialized packing. As far as 
the writer knows, The Manhattan 
Storage and Warehouse Co., of New 
York City, under the direction of its 
president, George W. Gerlach, is the 
first organization of its kind to create 
a department for specialized air 
eargo packing. This warehouse, stra- 
tegically situated in the heart of Man- 
hattan Island, several years ago, 
created its now highly successful 
service called “Motorbution,” or dis- 
tribution by motor trucks of mer- 
chandise from its warehouse. Its re- 
cently created “Air Cargo Packing 
and Distribution Division” serves a 
similar purpose for “Airobution,” or 
distribution by air cargo. 

Before discussing specialized pack- 
ing for air cargo let us consider some 
reasons for “Airobuton.” A dress 


Burlap Roll 


shop, whether it be in Panama City, 
Buenos Aires or New Orleans, must 
carry a full line in all sizes and colors 
of women’s dresses. This calls for a 
considerable investment, tying up 
funds which would be available for 
a fuller spread of other merchandise 
were it not essential to carry so large 
an assortment of one line. Air cargo 
can change this; for with a manu- 
facturer’s stock on hand at a ware- 


house, a spot stock shipment can \W 
made in response to a call from; 
retail shop, and a single gown or 
dozen dresses of the required si 
and cclor can be delivered withiy 
48 hours or less. The cost of sto 
ing, packing and shipping by ai 
is actually less, in most instanee 
than the interest on an original in 
vestment required to stock the retaj 
store with a complete line. This hold 
true in practically every commodi 
in the luxury class. It takes litt 
imagination to envision the possibil 
ties of this method of spot-stock di 
tribution. The factor of time is 
obvious, and depends merely on th 
distance and ground transportatia 
facilities involved. 


Four Specific Examples 


Speed and safety, of course, : 
essentials. It is interesting to analy 
several shipments chosen at random 
from the air cargo shipment files d 
The Manhattan Storage and Ware 
house Co. A famous painting, pari 
of a collection stored, had an excelleni 
opportunity to be sold if it could 
shown to an art collector who wouli 
be in Denver, Col., the followig 
morning. Several other paintings by 
the same artist were available in Der- 
ver at that time. It was up to th 
owner storing in New York to hart 
his painting on hand. 

Between the hours of 9 a.m. 
May 24, 1944, when the long-distant 
telephone call was received at th 
warehouse, and 11.05 a.m. the paitt 
ing was specially packed for air cargt 
shipment. At 11.05 a.m. the air & 
press division of the Railway Expres 
Agency was called to make the pitk 
up. Its truck arrived at 11.20 am 
and left at 11.30 a.m. The paint 
was delivered at its destination 0 
Denver 11% hours later. The weigil 
was 42 pounds. The prepaid charge 
$24.23. Result: the painting wi 
sold. 

A Lieutenant Commander wire 
from Seattle, Wash., for some speci#l 
instruments stored with his personal 
belongings at the warehouse. Twenty 
hours and 10 minutes after the phot 
call had been received the box wi 
delivered to him at Seattle. 


A shop in New York was delayed it 
making alterations on two womel 
suits. The purchaser left for Beverl 
Hills, Cal., without the suits. 
Manhattan Storage and Warehous 
Co. picked up the two suits and } 
hours later delivered them to th 
owner at Beverly Hills. 
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A hurry call for a Penicillin Nebul- 
jer weighing 7 lb. was delivered 
from New York City to Beverly Hills, 
Cal., within 18 hours from the time 
the shipping request was made, in- 
cluding the time used to prepare a 
special container for shipment. 


“Prescription Packing” 


Those four shipments required wide 
diversification in packing. In reality, 
such shipments call for 
packing,” a tailor-made job that must 
fulfill strict requirements. It is im- 
portant to know, for example, what 
is being packed; how it will react 
on the merchandise probably travel- 
ing with it; whether it will affect 
navigation instruments; its intrinsic 
yalue, and how many handlings it is 
likely to receive. 

It stands to reason that specialized 
packing will be needed only for out- 
of-the ordinary shipments, such ship- 
ments either being of great value or 
irreplaceable, or of a fragility requir- 
ing special. packing care to insure 
safe arrival. No shipment is well 
packed unless it can meet these de- 
mands. 

Although there are air terminals 
at most principal cities, 30 per cent 
of all air-express uses rail also for 
off-airline destinations. When planes 
are grounded because of weather con- 
ditions, air shipment must go forward 
the fastest possible way. This means 
extra handling and sometimes travel 
conditions more difficult than is en- 
countered by air cargo. It stands to 
reason, therefore, that such merchan- 
dise requires sturdy packing to meet 
these possibilities. 


Factor of Safety 


While lightness in packing materi- 
als is essential, it is more important 
that merchandise should arrive at its 
destination intact. Lightness in spe- 
cialized packing for air cargo, if 
necessary, must be sacrificed for the 
safety of the contents. The Man- 
hattan Storage and Warehouse Co. is 


Will Airplanes Be Shackled, Too? 


HACKLING of air transportation by 


state regulation is ridiculous and obvi- | 


ously against public interest, states the 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. which used the com- 
parison to show the folly of the numerous 
conflicting state laws that hamper motor 
transportation. 

Citing the recent flight of TWA's "Con- 
stellation," which crossed the continent from 
Los Angeles to Washington, D. C., in 6 hr., 
58 min., setting the fastest transport flight 
record ever made, Fruehauf says this gives 
an idea of what may be expected in inter- 
state commerce in days to come, providing 
states don't set up barriers to prevent it. 

"Ridiculous as it may seem, however, this 
is already being done," according to Rep- 
resentative J. Percy Priest of Tennessee. 
“Apparently,” he said, "there is a move- 


ment under way to hamstring aviation by 
having the states pass conflicting and con- 
fusing regulations against airplanes just as 
was done against trucks.” 


In the 12 states over which the “Con- 
stellation" flew there are five different limits 
governing the length of a 3-axle truck- 
trailer. They range from 65 ft. in Arizona 
down to 35 ft. in Kansas and Illinois, low- 
est allowances of any states. 


In the 48 states there are at least eight 
different limits on the length of a truck-and- 
trailer, at least seven different limits con- 
trolling axle weights and at least 13 differ- 
ent gross weight allowances. And no matter 
how liberal the law of one state may be, 
the hauler must conform with the limits of 
the most restrictive state on his route. 


now experimenting with various pack- 
ing materials, but no exact formula 
has been developed that will cover 
every commodity. 

The factor of safety both for air 
passengers and air cargo is higher 
than the average person is willing to 
believe. However, where irreplace- 
able or highly valuable shipments are 
concerned it is essential that the pos- 
sibility of accident be taken into con- 
sideration. Such precautionary mea- 
sures are no more detrimental to the 
welfare of air transportation than 
are life belts on a ferry boat or life 
boats on a trans-Atlantic liner. 


Cargo Parachutes 


Facing these possibilities, The Man- 
hattan Storage and Warehouse Co. is 
conducting a series of experiments in 
conjunction with parachute manufac- 
turers and designers of air cargo lin- 
ers in an effort to determine the 
greatest factor of safety available 


Packing display of Manhattan Storage and Warehouse Co. at first National Air Cargo 
Packaging Forum held in New York last June. 
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HIP MENTS! 
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for highly valuable shipments. The 
plan being tested at the moment calls 
for a parachute to be fastened to 
each individual package. The para- 
chutes would be available in various 
sizes capable of handling packages of 
one to 10 lb., 10 to 20, 20 to 30 Ib. 
etc., and designed so as to assure of 
their opening and landing cargo 
safely. 

The moderate charge made for the 
use of these parachutes could eventu- 
ally be offset by a lower insurance 
rate on the shipment. 

Packages of this calibre would be 
placed in a special compartment of 
the cargo plane. In the event of a 
crash landing the contents of this 
compartment could be jettisoned by 
a simple mechanism controlled by the 
pilot. Protection against pilferage 
could be given these shipments under 
the laws that protect mail. The same 
principal is applicable to emergency 
shipments, such as medicines, food 
supplies and wearing apparel in flood, 
fire or earthquake areas, to off-air- 
line destinations where the time lost 
by making ground connections might 
add to the catastrophe. The findings 
of these experiments will be made 
available as soon as conclusive results 
have been attained. 


Plane Loads and L.P.L. 


I am convinced that while packag- 
ing experts are designing lightweight 
containers for bulk commodities that 
will travel in plane load lots, diligent 
research is equally important for 
shipments of intrinsic value that trav- 
el in less than plane load lots. It is 
for the latter that the axiom of light- 
weight packing breaks down, when 
confronted with the need of security. 

The research and experimentation 
now going on will decide the value 
and volume of air cargo shipments 
and spot stock distribution when the 
war is over. Planes, newer, faster 
and with greater cargo capacity will 
be ready. Manufacturers will have 
materials and sales departments will 
be seeking new outlets. Warehouses 
will have available space. It will be 
a world of cargo planes carrying the 
wares of commerce and good will in- 
stead of destruction. 
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Containers for Air Cargo 


Not enough attention has yet been paid to the outer containers for 
air shipments. It seems to be human nature to think of everything 
except the outer box. 


BY J. D. MALCOLMSON 


Chief, Technical Section, Paperboard 
Division, War Production Board 


HERE are two aspects to the air 

cargo packaging  situation—a 

leasant one and an unpleasant one. 
Let us start with the pleasant one. 

The airlines and their present and 
prospective air cargo customers have 
given an enormous amount of thought 
to such items as cargo space, cost per 
ton mile, speed, reduced handling, ef- 
fect of high altitudes on temperature 
and pressure and many similar tech- 
nical aspects of transporting cargo 
by air. 

Many feel, however, that not 
enough attenfion has yet been paid 
to the outer containers for such ship- 
ments, although it must be admitted 
that through the years we have be- 
come more or less accustomed to this 
neglect of the shipping container. It 
seems to be human nature when 
bringing out a new product or when 
considering a new method of trans- 
portation, to think of everything ex- 
cept the outer box, and time and 
again industry has been called in at 
the last moment to do a rush job on 
the designing of an appropriate con- 
tainer. sually, a much better job 
could have been done had the box 
manufacturer been consulted earlier 
in the game. In such an event, changes 
in the design of the contents or in 
the method of handling shipments, 
that would have added a lot to the all 
around efficiency of the package could 


-have been suggested. 


"Ideal'' Container 


It is quite probable that if the aver- 
age shipper or airline traffic manager 
were to describe the ideal container 
for this. service, he would include 
among its properties light weight, 
adequate strength to retain and pro- 
tect the contents, low cost, ease of 
packing, sealing and handling (that 
is, no nails or splinters), rigid yet 
cushioned walls, a certain amount of 
thermal insulation and nation-wide 
accessibility. If he should include 
these properties, he would, in effect, 
be describing a corrugated fibre box. 
These containers made their astound- 
ing growth for shipment by freight, 
express and trucks entirely because 
of these very properties. 

Perhaps the best way to realize the 
extent of this growth is to recall that 
the entire industry is only about 40 
years old, and that its growth was 
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only momentarily interrupted by the 
stock market crash of 1929 and the 
subsequent depression. In many in- 
dustries the 1929 peaks were not re- 
gained until the present war, but in 
the fibre container industry, the peak 
of 1929 has been more than tripled 
within the next few years. Expressed 
in figures, the production of contain- 
ers in the boom year of 1929 amounted 
to 14,000,000,000 sq. ft., while in 1943 
this figure had risen to 48,000,000,000 
sq. ft. If we assume that there are 
10 sq. ft. in a box, this latter figure 
would be equivalent to 4,800 million 
boxes. Today, about half of all the 
paper made in this country is paper- 
board and about half of all the paper- 
board is converted into corrugated or 
solid fibre shipping containers. 

Today the rail and highway carriers 
and all shippers of goods adapted to 
fibre containers are fully aware of 
these advantages so that it only re- 
mains to demonstrate them to the 
more recent airline carrier and cus- 
tomer. Indeed it is questionable if 
even this is necessary, inasmuch as 
all of our airlines seem to have had 
the luck or foresight to staff their 
traffic departments with a very high 
standard of alert and _ intelligent 
young men. 


Unitorm Specifications 


In addition, practically all cus- 
tomers and prospective customers of 
the airlines are-already shippers over 
the rails, and, accordingly, are well 
acquainted with the advantages of 
fibre containers. There is no ques- 
tion that one of the reasons for this 
rapid growth was the far-sighted ef- 
fort of the industry in its early days 
to secure uniform specifications for 
shipment by rail, freight and express. 
As a result, Rule 41 of the Consoli- 
dated Freight Classification carries 
detailed specifications for the method 
of manufacturing, testing and loading 
of fibre containers for nearly one 
thousand different railroads and 
steamship lines handling domestic 
freight in the United States and Can- 
ada. Similarly ‘Rule 18 of the Official 
Express Classification does the same 


Part of a talk made before the First Air 
Googe Packaging Forum recently in New 
ork. 


for shipments by express and both of 
these ca have been in effect for 
some thirty-five years, which means 
that they have stood the test of time, 

Unfortunately, the highway trucks 
have never seen fit to adopt a similar 
uniform rule so that the container 
situation here is very unsatisfactory 
and would be worse were it not for 
the fact that most shippers over the 
highways use their regular freight or 
express containers. 

This excellent rail history, together 
with the unsatisfactory truck situa. 
tion, would seem to indicate that it ig 
imperative for the airlines to get to 
gether immediately on a uniform con- 
tainer rule before waiting for the 
post-war rush when increased compe 
tition and other distractions will 
make such an agreement more and 
more difficult to attain as time goes 
on. Fortunately, the job is going to 
be easy on account of all these years 
of successful rail history, and it is 
only necessary to consider these ex- 
isting specifications as the starting 
point from which to develop regula- 
tions for air cargoes. We are glad to 
see that study of box specifications 
has already started. 


The Unpleasant Side 


We now come to the _more un. 
pleasant side of the container situa- 
tion. Most of the discussion to this 
point has been in connection with pre- 
war and post-war shipments. As most 
of you are aware, however, fibreboard 
containers constitute one of the most 
acute bottlenecks in our present do- 
mestie and world-wide economy. 

In the early days of the war, fibre 
board was looked unon as the ultimate 
and inexhaustible substitute for all 
other packaging materials which one 
by one became curtailed. That fact, 
plus the unbelievably great demands 
of the Army, Navy, Lend-Lease and 
other wartime agencies for packaged 
goods has, however, reversed the sit- 
uation so that today fibreboard 
and especially the so-called export 
V-board, is almost unobtainable ex- 
cept on very high priority. The very 
qualities of light weight, easy hand- 
ling and space-saving that we have 
mentioned as favorable for air cargo 
are what has attracted the armed 
forces, and the war time development 
of the container board known as 
V-board which will resist immersion 


‘in water without disintegration, has 


practically pushed all other shipping 
materials into the background for the 
smaller size, or what are referred to 
as “one man packages.” 

Today, these V-boxes are found on 
every fighting front, and even if we 
are fortunate enough in the near fu- 
ture to require less of them for mu- 
nitions, we will still have to use stag- 
gering quantities for furnishing food, 
clothing, medicines and other mate- 
rials to the liberated areas; in other 
words, we can only assume today that 
the situation as regards availability 
of fibre containers is gong to get 
worse before it gets better. Probably 


the only real answer as to when this 


pressure will ease up, is the speed of 
a successful invasion of Europe, an 
invasion deep enough to sweep be- 
yond the scorched earth left behind by 
the Germans. 
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Cargo planes require quick loading and unloading. Modern Hi-Lift Hoists are 
essential. Gar Wood has been building Hi-Lift Units for many years— 
for chuting coal, for icing railroad refrigerator cars and other purposes. 


The Gar Wood Hi-Lift Units manufactured during peacetime have been designed 

and constructed to meet wartime requirements. The Unit illustrated was built to the 

specifications of the U. S. Army Air Corps — is fast-operating and lifts 8,000 pounds. 
Descriptive Bulletin No. H378 will be Forwarded Upon Request. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


HOIST AND BODY DIVISION DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN 


PLANE LOADER ICING CARS CHUTING COAL 
Fully Elevated 
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THE PORT AUTHORITY'S 


UNION MOTOR TRUCK TERMINAL 
(Union inland Freight Station No. 2) 


The firstina series of 


4 


UNION MOTOR TRUCK TERMINALS 
to be built by 
THE PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 
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Series of Huge Truck Terminals 
Planned for New York City | ; 


First unit, to cost# $2,500,000, will have 2,000-ton daily capacity, 
special handling equipment, bays for 136 trucks, parking area on 


+ were 


Ts first of a series of mammoth 
motor truck terminals for the 
Greater New York area will be con- 
structed as soon as materials are 
available by the Port of New York 
Authority with the approval of the 


municipal government, Frank C. 
Ferguson, chairman, recently an- 
nounced. 4 


The structure, 1,000 ft. long and 
175 ft. wide, will be the largest union 
truck freight station in the country. 
It will _extend from Washington to 
Greenwich Sts., and from Spring to 
Houston Sts. The length of the build- 
ing will necessitate the closing of 
Charlton and King Sts., between 
Greenwich and Washington Sts. The 
closing of these two streets has al- 
ready been discussed with the city. 
The location of the terminal has been 
approved by the Mayor and the Po- 
lice Department. 

The Port Authority’s Union Motor 
Truck Terminal will expedite the han- 
dling of less-truckload freight, re- 
duce street traffic congestion and 
lower local trucking and terminal 
costs for over-the-road common car- 
riers, it is said. 


First of Series 


The Manhattan Union Truck Ter- 
minal will be the first in a series of 
union truck freight stations to be 
built by the Port Authority in New 
Jersey and New York, according to 
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by prompt turn-around. 


Chairman Ferguson. He said that 
the Port Authority is convinced that 
there is a definite need for union mo- 
tor truck terminals in northern New 
Jersey, but has not yet assembled the 
gata necessary to determine the most 
desirable specific locations. A survey 
is now under way in which over-the- 
road carriers operating in northern 
New Jersey and 14 Chambers of 
Commerce are cooperating with the 
Port Authority to determine the pat- 
tern of distribution of miscellaneous 
motor truck freight in that area. As 
soon as the survey is completed rec- 
ommendations will be made for action 
on a program of union motor truck 
terminals in that section of the Port 
District. 

Estimated to cost $2,500,000, the 
Manhattan Union Motor Truck Ter- 
minal will be built as soon as ma- 
terials can be made available. The 
project will require approximatel 
400,000 man-hours of labor, and will 
be ready for operation about a year 
after ground is broken. An operat- 
ing staff of about 150 will be employed 
in the terminal. 


Bays for 136 Trucks 


The Port Authority’s terminal will 
provide facilities for a substantial 
number of over-the-road carriers who 
now operate their own individual ter- 
minals. With off-the-street bays for 
136 trucks, it will be capable of han- 


, and is expected to increase efficiency of road-haul units 20% 


dling about 1,600 tons of merchandise 
freight in a work-day of two eight 
hour shifts, or in excess of 2,000 tons 
on a round-the-clock basis. The 
freight may include anything from 
hairpins to airplane motors, or from 
food to wire or textiles. 

The primary structure of the ter 
minal will be a first-floor freight plat 
form 800 ft. long and 80 ft. wide. It 
will be equipped with an overhead 
mechanical circular chain conveyot 
serving both sides of the island plat 
form. This conveyor will tow plat 
form trailers and enable most of the 
freight to be handled on wheels. There 
will be 500 such trailers, as well @ 
two cranes for heavy pieces. 

On the first floor there will als 
be ample space for the temporary 
storage of export, damaged and val: 
uable freight, a service station and 
restaurant. For the convenience o 
truckmen there will be a comfortably 
furnished rest room with showers and 
first-aid equipment. 


Roof for. Parking 


One-way ramps and stairways wil 
lead to the second floor where a thiri 
of the space will be roofed to provide 
offices for the trucking companies 
Except for a repair shop adequate t0 
care for the equipment using the ter 
minal, the remainder of the roof 
be available for the parking of # 

(Continued on page 68) 
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Box Car Loader 
(Continued from page 60) 


material being handled, and the 
amount of breakage that is permis- 
sible. The use of mechanical loaders 

its the car to be loaded to full 
capacity in the shortest amount of 
time and with the least amount of 


manpower. 


Burden Carrying Truck 
(Power-Operated) 


Definition—A completely power- 
operated platform truck either with 
high or low platform which is loaded 
and unloaded manually or by auxil- 
jary mechanical equipment. 

Description—This type of truck is 
sometimes called an industrial power 
truck. At the present time, it is built 
generally in the high platform type, 
with a platform height of 20 in. to 
24 in. above the ground. The wheels 
are arranged either for two-wheel 
steer or four-wheel steer. The truck 


Burden Carrying Truck 


can be obtained with. storage-battery 
power, straight gasoline, or gas-elec- 
tric power unit. On this type of truck, 
the platform is rigid or stationary, 
and is not capable of elevating its 
own joads. Therefore, the platform 
must be loaded manually or by the 
use of auxiliary mechanical handling 
equipment. On the low platform type, 
the platform will range from 11 in. 
to 18 in. above the ground, and here 
again the platform is rigid or sta- 
tionary, and cannot elevate its load. 
In this class also would come the bag- 
gage type truck, which is built either 
with a straight or a drop frame, and 
which also must be loaded and un- 
loaded by hand or auxiliary mechani- 
cal equipment. In the case of high 
Platform and low platform burden- 
carrying trucks, controls are at one 
end of the platform only. In the case 
of the baggage type of burden carry- 
ing truck either with straight or 
dropped frame, it is equipped fre- 
quently with multi-controls so they 
can be driven from either end. This 
type of truck generally is built in ca- 
Pacities up to 4000 Ib. 
Application—The burden-carrying 
truck is limited in its field of applica- 
ion, because it is not self-loading, 
and, therefore, must be held idle dur- 
ing the loading and unloading oper- 
(Continued on page 68) 


The ROSS CARRIER COMPANY, Benton 


Seattle—Portland—San Francisco—Vancouver, 
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Record: Breaking Performance 


Working indoors and out- 
doors — at mills, yards, 
docks, warehouses, and in- 
dustrial plants everywhere— 
Ross Lift-Trucks today are 
setting new records for high- 
speed, ‘low-cost, heavy-duty 
material handling. Made in 
five different models, with 
capacities from 150,000 to 
500,000 inch-pounds, these 
tireless Lift-Trucks are al- 
ways ready and able to han- 
dle the toughest loading, 
unloading, transporting, 
piling and storing jobs— 
units and “packages” of 
both bulk and weight—with 
equal ease. Get the latest 
facts on “keeping materials 
moving”. Write for Bulletin 
DW-104. 


Harbor, Michigan 


B. C.—New York City—Hoboken, WN. J. 
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Specialized Operations Served 
By 50-Ton "Super" Trucks 


IANT 380- to 50-ton super trucks 
developed by the automotive in- 
dustry for specialized operations on 
the home front are described in a re- 
cent issue of “Automotive War Pro- 
duction,” published by the Automo- 
tive Council for War Production. 
“Weighing, when fully loaded, 
from two to three times as much 
as a General Sherman tank, these 
huge vehicles, it is stated, “are tak- 
ing an important part in the nation’s 
war production program by trans- 


Burden Carrying Truck 
(Continued from page 67) 


ation. For this reason, it does not fit 
into a quick-moving materials hand- 
ling system. However, this type of 
truck can be used for maintenance 
gangs and on certain operations where 
quick loading and unloading are not 
essential. Since it is an intermittent 
operation this truck can be used for 
longer hauls than the ordinary type 
of industrial truck, and can exceed 
the 300 ft. recommended for the other 
type, since it will not make as many 
pin or movements in an eight-hour 
y. 


Tire Chains 
To Stay Tight 


Civilians cannot hope for early pro- 
curement of tire chains beyond the 
present quota, the newly-formed Tire 
Chain Industry Advisory Committee 
sald at a recent meeting, according to 


The recent WPB Priorities Regula- 
tion 25 established methods to be used 
in authorizing resumption of civilian 
= as local conditions permit. 

owever, despite public expectations, 
there is little probability of an imme- 
diate increase in tire chain production 
for civilian uses while war supplies 
remain critically short, a WPB of- 
ficial said. 
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porting basic raw materials from 
open-pit metallic mines to refining 
plants, steamship docks and railroad 
freight terminals. The trucks cover 
from three to 160 miles daily. 

“During 1948, for example, the 
trucks were credited with transport- 
ing an estimated 60 per cent of all 
the nickel ore produced in the United 
States. 

“Among other unique wartime 
motor truck developments to date is 
a fleet of 738-foot tractor-trailer 


combinations designed especialy 
to transport aircraft subassembliq 
between two war plants Iii 
miles apart. Similarly, large trod 
trailer units are being used y 
haul deck houses for Navy sb 
chasers from fabricating plant § 
shipbuilding yard. Oversized trailey 
which carry prefabricated house sm 
tions from factory to workers’ how 
ing areas in busy war centers, ay 
mobile clothing stores which sem 
war-worker residents of rural cop 
munities are additional adaptation, 

“The ore-mining trucks are jee 
ered by Diesel engines and are buil 
to carry loads which equal ther 
weight. Many of them have been ip 
continuous operation for move tha 
20,000 hours and have hauled millioy 
of tons of raw ore. ‘ 

Last year, similar special mote 
trucks built for coal field op«ration§ 
are reported to have haule! mop 
than 300,000,000 tons of covering 
earth and coal from open-pit mine 
This year’s fuel production goals ip 
dicate that mine-operation truth 
will establish a new record by trans 
porting a total of over 400,900,0H0 
tons of coal. 

“Under actual operating conditions, 
a single 30-ton truck is able to tran 
port 3,000 tons of ore or coal ona 
short-haul basis every 24 hours, 4 
volume equal to that carried in six 
average railroad gondola cars. At on 
coal mine, for example, records shor 
that six of the largest type motor 
trucks consistently transport 9,00 
tons of coal in a seven-hour day over 
a three-mile route, a haul equal to 
that carried in 180 average rail car 
loads.” 


Series of Huge Truck Terminals 
Planned for New York City 


(Continued from page 66) 


many as 128 complete tractor-trailer 
units. This parking facility will take 
off the street all vehicles using the 
terminal. The space could be adapted 
as a freight helicopter landing deck, 
if demand should develop for such 
service. The restaurant, repair shop 
and service station will be leased as 
concessions. 

Chairman Ferugson inted .out 
that the building of this Union Track 
Terminal by the Port Authority is 
the first recognition by a public 
agency of the need for providing 
union terminal facilities for the rap- 
idly growing motor truck transport 
industry. He stated that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the merchandise 
freight now entering and leaving the 
Port District is carried by trucks over 
the highways. 

The Chairman explained that the 
union station will permit motor truck 
lines to interchange freight directly 
across a common platform rather than 
incur double handling and interme- 
diate street trucking between their 
individual terminals as they do to- 
day. “It is estimated that rehandling 
of freight will be held to 15 per cent, 
an increase in efficiency of 25 per 
cent over any terminal now in opera- 
tion,” he said. “It will also furnish 


local shippers and receivers with 4 
freight station platform at which 
they can pick up and deliver consdli- 
dated consignments from many over- 
the-road carriers with their own local 
city trucks. The Union Motor Truck 
Terminal will make it possible for the 
so-called ‘mosquito fleet’ to operate 
pickup and delivery service with eff- 
ciently routed, consolidated loads be 
tween the terminal and steamship 
piers and shippers’ places of busi- 
ness.” Studies indicate that the an- 
nual savings through the use of thi 
terminal will be 1,830,000 truck miles 
and 15,600,000 truck tire miles. The 
efficiency of road-haul units will be 
increased 20 per cent by prompt turn- 
around. 

The Union Motor Truck Terminal 
is the second union freight station 
initiated by the Port Authority. The 
first was the Union Inland reigh 
Station No. 1, opened in 1932 in 
Port of New York Authority Build 
ing which extends from Eighth 
Ninth Aves. between 15th and 16th 
Sts. This terminal is operated jointly 
by the eight truck-line railroads for 
railroad less-carload freight. More 
than 140,000 tons of such freight were 
handled in this terminal last year at 
a savings to the shippers of approxi 
mately a dollar a ton. 
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The beauty of Mobilift operation is that it 
picks up materials, moves them and stacks 
them—in one continuous movement—no 
delays, no rehandling. 


Because of its smaller size and lighter 
weight Mobilift can easily and safely enter 
motor trucks and freight cars. It works 
smoothly in narrower aisles. No danger of 
taxing the capacity of your floors or eleva- 
tors. Mobilift goes anywhere in the plant 

with its load—and that means 
a saving of time, manpower, 
storage space, handling costs. 


There’s a Mobilift materials 
handling engineer in your 
vicinity. A letter will bring 
his services to you in help- 
ing to analyze your handling 


370 West 35th St., New York 1,N.Y._ 
2430 South Parkway, Chicago 16, Ill. 
107 N. W. Walton Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Lower Post-War Air Rates Forecast 
By Aviation Transportation Study 


Decline in post-war air transporta- 
tion rates, gradual at first and then ac- 
celerating, is forecast by Dr. D. H. 
Davenport, director, Business Re- 
search, Curtiss-Wright Corp., Air- 
plane Division, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Numerous improvements in service, 
a tremendous increase in air travel, 
and better equipment also are antici- 
pated by Dr. Davenport in a discus- 
sion of “The Future of Air Transpor- 
tation”, in which he summarizes the 
findings made in a study, “Air Trans- 


rtation in the Immediate Post-War . 


ture,” by the Business Research 
Department of the Curtiss-Wright Air- 
plane Division. 

Dr. Davenport said it has been es- 
timated that within five years after 
the war, domestic passenger rates 
will have declined from the pre-war 
average of 5.lc per mile to 3.5¢ a 
mile, and express rates from the pre- 
war 80c a ton-mile to 30c a ton-mile. 

Numerous improvements in service 
may be anticipated to the advantage 
of passengers and shippers alike, Dr. 
Davenport pointed out, adding: “With 
the full application of wartime de- 
velopments to peacetime air transpor- 
tation, the number of accidents is ex- 
pected to be so low that fear of travel 
should be eliminated entirely as a de- 
terrent to air travel. 

The Curtiss Airplane Division Busi- 
ness Research head pointed out, do- 
mestic air travel five years after the 
war has been estimated at approxi- 
mately seven times that of 1940. 

xpress, he said, is expected to 
show an increase from 3.5 million 
ton-miles in 1940 to 110 millions five 
years after the war; while mail is 
estimated at 87 million ton-miles as 
compared with 10 million in 1940. 
Comparable rates of increase are ex- 
pected in international air traffic. 

“Even with the increases estimated, 
air transportation, five years after the 
war, will still be a small part of total 
traffic,” Dr. Davenport said. “As rates 
continue to decline, however, and ap- 
proach competitive carriers’ rates, the 
effects of the many indirect economies 
afforded by air transport will begin 
to be felt in increasing force and air 
cargo should increase at a rapidly ac- 
celerated rate. 

“Rapid transit makes possible sav- 
ings in inventories, in interest charges, 
in insurance, in packaging and in han- 
dling; these savings may not appear 
important when there is a differential 
of 15¢ or 20¢ per ton-mile between air 
and surface rates. but may well be 
critical when that differential has been 
reduced to a few cents.” 

The Business Research Director said 
it is estimated that approximately 
1,500 planes will be sufficient, five 
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Hughes Plans Huge Cargo Plane 


Howard Hughes, aircraft manufacturer 
and film producer, has d plans for 
land cargo planes of dimensions exceedin 
anything heretofore contemplated, an 
comparable in size to a seaplane for cargo- 
carrying which he now has under construc- 
tion. 

Exact dimensions of the proposed planes 
cannot be divulged because of military se- 
curity, Mr. Hughes stated, saying, however, 
that the overseas carrier is being con- 
a in his inland plant at Culver City, 


it is proposed, Mr. Hughes said, to haul 
it in wingless form to Long Beach aboard 
truck-trailers. (Herr.) 


years after the war, to meet the re- 
quirements of U.S. air carriers operat- 
ing domestically and internationally, 
as well as the requirements of foreign 
operators in certain foreign areas 
which may be accessible to U.S. man- 
ufacturers, 

In commenting on surplus military 
aircraft, Dr. Davenport said there are 
“two compensating features in the 
surplus plane picture.” Surplus mil- 
itary transports will have to undergo 


considerable modifications which prob. 
ably will be done by the original map. 
ufacturers; and surplus planes, sold 
at a fraction of their original cogt, 
“may act as a stimulant to the expan. 
sion of the airline system.” 
“Despite its very rapid growth, air 
transportation has barely scratched 
the surface of the traffic potentially 
available to it,” Dr. Davenport pointed 
out. “Today, the airlines are in the 


‘big business’ category; yet it is ap. MO 
parent that they stand at the ver 
threshold of their ultimate expansion 


possibilities.” T 


SAE Publishes 


Aeronautical Index 


September SAE Journal announces 
completion, by the Society of Automo. 
tive Engineers for use of United Na 
tions Air Forces, of a comprehensive 
eross-index of original, interchange 
able, and substitute aeronautical ma. 
terials used in aircraft, engines, and 
accessories. 


108 Transport Planes 
Ordered By Airlines 


American, United, Pan American “Map 
Grace Airlines order of 108 4-motor 
transport planes (DS-6s, DC-4s) from 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., is the 
largest commercial air equipment or , 
der ever given. More than doubling 2 
capacity of lines concerned, and ex 
pected to reduce flying time in half, 
this, plus other U. S. and 4 foreign 
line negotiations totals Douglas’ con- 
mercial backlog over $100,000,000, 3- 
times larger than any in its 23 years. 


ATC Files Ticket Plans 


Post-war plans for the sale of ait 
transportation tickets through com- 
mission agents have been filed with 
CAB by the Air Traffic Conference, 


C-82, New All-Cargo Plane, Passes Tests 
—Is Reported to Have Many New Features 


The war’s first airplane designed 
exclusively to carry military cargo, 
the C-82, was successfully test flown 
at the Fairchild Aircraft plant at 
Hagerstown, Md., last month. 

Benny Howard, veteran flier, de- 
signer and test pilot, made the first 
flight in the presence of R. S. Bou- 
telle, general manager for Fairchild, 
and the engineers and workers who 
have labored for almost two years 
on the design and manufacture of the 
air freighter. 

So radically different is the de- 
sign that most details of its con- 
struction and performance are still 
secret, according to the “New York 
Times.” In collaboration with the 
Materiel Command at Wright Field 
Armand Thieblot and other Fairchild 
engineers sought to solve the logistic 
problem of landing heavy military 
loads on the small rough fields near 
battle fronts, particularly in jungle 
and island fighting. 

Although the new plane is de- 
scribed by the Army as “in the 
50,000 Ib. class,” about twice the size 


For short an 
and capacity of the familiar DC# 
of the airlines, it got off the ground iy 
in only a fraction of the length a 
the Hagerstown municipal airports 
3,000 and 5,000 ft. runways. The di 
tance required for it to land was 
equally short. 

As the plane stands on its tt 
cycle landing gear the bottom of ifs 
square interior fuselage is at the 
height of a truck platform from the 
ground. The streamlined after-end 
opens to the complete height and 
width of the interior, and freight cal 
be stowed directly from a truck o 
winched up a ramp. carried by the 
plane. 

The tail assembly is on twin booms —& 
whose position behind the fuselage i 
made possible by a unique gull de 
sign of the big wing. Radial engine 
of horsepower near the top for the 
type, are mounted at the forward 
ends of the booms. 

Despite its great capacity the plane 
has a range exceeding 3,500 miles, 
making it suitable for supply work 
in the Pacific. 
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Southwestern 
Freight Lines 


DEPENDABLE INTERSTATE 
MOTOR FREIGHT TRANSPORTATION | 
Between Los Angeles — Phoenix & | 


Tucson, Ariz., and El Paso, Texas 
I. C. ©. CERTIFICATE No. MC 59069 


wevaee 


“Map of Direct Line Service’ Daily Schedules (Except Sundays) 
"Our Shippers’ Preference Is Our Best Reference” 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
2045 Violet Street 230 North 9th Street 


EL PASO, TEX 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 
414 No. 5th Ave. 601 West San Antonio St. 


Main 2750 


‘elves manpower problem. 


EQUIPMENT 


“SUPER” HYDRAULIC 

HOIST DUMP BODIES 

sizes 5 to 30 ton capacity. 


MODEL “ZB” PLATFORM 
HOISTS 
make dump bodies out of flat- 
bed, stake, or grain bodies. 
* | 
“STAKE BODIES” 
“PLATFORM BODIES” 
Lengths up to 20 feet. 
“LIFT GATE” 


HYDRAULIC tailgate lift for 

loading truck Van ies, plat- 

form bodies, etc. One man does 
the work of three! 


Write or wire for literature and 
Prices. Nation-wide Sales 
and Service 


ANTHONY CO. | 


STREATOR, ILL. 


Dd” let your reputation for promptness 
lie around on the shipping room floor. 
When a customer marks his order “RusH”— 
call for AIR EXPRESS pick-up and get it on its 
way as early in the day as possible! That’s the 
secret of fastest delivery by AIR EXPRESS—a 

service that moves cargo on swift Airlines 


schedules around the clock, for war 


and reconversion jobs. 


SPECIFY AIR EXPRESS 


A Money-Saving, 
High-Speed Tool 
for Every Business 


With additional planes and space available for all types of traffic, 
3-mile-a-minute Air Express directly serves hundreds of U.S. 
cities and scores of foreign countries. And shippers nationwide 
are now saving an average of more than 10% on Air Express 
charges —as a result of increased efficiency developed to meet 
wartime demands. 7 


WRITE TODAY for “North, East, South, West” — an informative 
booklet that will stimulate the thinking of every executive. 
Dept. PR-10, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y.. or ask for it at any local office. 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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Air 
Air and Highway 


Coordination 


HE definite need of a tie-in be- 
‘4. tween motor carriers and the air- 
lines for handling air cargo ground 
hauls between plane and consignee and 
from a shipper’s plant to the airport 
if air cargo after the war is to func- 
tion with the highest degree of effi- 
ciency is regarded as essential by G. 
G. Grant, executive-secretary, Motor 
Truck Assn. of Southern California, 
Los Angeles. 

Mr. Grant envisions the motor truck- 
ing industry as participating to an in- 
creasingly larger degree in the ground 
hauls of air freight in the post-war 
period. He is of the opinion that cur- 
rent arrangements, whereby the bulk 
of air express ground hauling from 
airport to consignee in the larger 
cities is handled by one agency, were 
dictated by circumstances which are 
likely to be considerably different in 
the post-war period. 

The truck association official be- 
lieves that the tremendous impetus 
given to air fviaht carrying during 
the war years will, after the war, de- 
velop air cargo on such a temendous 
scale that an entirely new set of cir- 
cumstances will evolve which will in- 
duce a revision of ground hauling 
practices. The Army Transport Com- 
mand, in Mr. Grant’s opinion, has 
convincingly demonstrated what the 
airplane can do in carrying cargo and 
the ATC experiments, he is convinced, 
will have an inestimable influence on 
post-war cargo developments. 

Need of Air-Truck Tie-in. “There is 
no question,” Mr. Grant told DandW, 
“that, if and when, air cargo becomes 
a real factor in transportation, it will 
be necessary to have a tie-in between 
the airlines and the motor carriers in 
order to assure efficient handling. The 


THREE INTERIORS: (left) Interior of American Airlines’ Los Angeles to New York Skyfreighter. (Center) Interior view of plane used 


TWA for all-cargo flights from Los Angeles to the East. (Right) Interior of a United Air Lines cargo plane in coast-to-coast 
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Cargo 


¢ Air and Highway Coordination 
¢ Ground Haul Rates 
* 260 Cargo Planes Daily 


motor truck operators of Southern Cal- 
ifornia are making careful studies of 
the potentialities of air cargo ground 
hauls as a factor in their industry. 
They realize that the subject is of 
extreme importance to their future 
activities and are already preparing 
to meet the requirements of such ser- 
vice as the need may arise.” 

Although the Motor Truck Assn. 
of Southern California has taken no 
official step as an organization to as- 
sure truck operators a greater share 
in air cargo ground hauls, Mr. Grant 
declared that a number of trucking 
firms, cognizant of the importance to 
them of this subject, have made ini- 
tial moves aimed at participation in 
air cargo operations. 

Mr. Grant cited five motor carriers- 
or companies affiliated with motor 
carriers serving the Los Angeles area, 
partially or entirely, who had made 
application to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Washington, D. C., for certifi- 
cates of public convenience and neces- 
sity as air carriers. The Docket Sec- 
tion of CAB lists these applicants, as 
of Aug. 1, as follows: 


Airdrome Transport, Burbank, Cal.; 
Lyon Van and Storage Co., Los Angeles; 
Andrew J. Burke, Santa Maria, Cal.; 
Southwestern Freight Lines, Phoenix-Los 
Angeles, and the Yellow and Checker 
Cab Co., San Francisco, which also is 
active in the Los Angeles area. 


Sees Air Cargo Boom. Mr. Grant 
foresees a tremendous expansion in 
air cargo after the war in Southern 
California. He predicates this antici- 
pated expansion on two primary 
premises: 


(1) That after the war South 
California will play a more signifig 
role than ever before in manuty 
turing. 

(2)That the twin ports Los Ang 
les-Long Beach will be one of 
three major outlets on the west e 
for oveseas shipment of merchangj 
by steamships and by trans-Pagj 
cargo planes after the war to supj 
the materials of reconstruction { 
the war-ravished islands of the ? 
cific and for New Zealand, Austral 
the Philippines and China. 

These two factors, in Mr. Granj 
opinion, will be instrumental in ¢ 
ating a considerable volume of 4 
borne traffic. Products from South 
California industrial plants and fm 
farms to the east and middlewest,| 
believes, will be shipped by cay 
plane eastward, and products fm 
eastern and middlewestern centers 
production will be air-borne to Sout 
ern California for trans-shipment 
trans-Pacific cargo planes to t 
Orient. To this must be added, 
Grant believes, a volume of air-bon 
eargo that will arrive from easta 
points for distribution to Southe 
California consignees. 

Separate Cargo Airports. Mr. G 
envisions the air cago industry | 
Southern California developing | 
such a scale within a few years aff 
the close of the war that an eventu 
separation of the depots for pla 
will come about and aviation cm 
panies will find it expedient to op# 
ate separate passenger and frej 
stations, as the railroads do. 
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He foresees probable futue need in 
this area for airports designed for 
the exclusive use of cargo planes, as 
distinguished from the present type 
of airport which is laid out primarily 
to handle passenger plane traffic, with 
cargo handling facilities added as the 
need for them develops. 

Mr. Grant cited certain advantages 
he sees in having ground hauling of 
air cargo handled by truck operators: 

Expedited handling: With a speci- 
fied truck operator on charter to de- 
liver an air cargo shipment, the mo- 
tor carrier would have a truck wait- 
ing at the airport when the plane is 
due to land and take on the merchan- 
dise for immediate delivery. This, Mr. 
Grant believes, would result in faster 
deliveries than where one concern has 


vest, | 
, a monopoly of air cargo ground haul- 
s fog ing and must schedule the numerous 
iters qa local deliveries in accordance with the 
Sout number of available hauling units, 
rent size of those units and time factors. 
to { Greater variety of trucks: In Mr. 
ed, Grant’s opinion a greater variety of 
r-boumm trucking equipment would be available 
east for hauling air cargo if common car- 
vuthemm Tiers participate in that activity on a 
more liberal scale than at present. 
G Trucking concerns, he stated, have 
try hauling units ranging in capacity 
ng @™ {rom two to 30 tons. This is particu- 
safm@™ larly true in Southern California, 
rentugg Where long-distance line-haul opera- 
plagm tions have made it incumbent upon 
comm ‘ruckers to maintain big-ton units. 
opm wide range in equipment would 
Prej be a valuable factor in assuring 
prompt delivery of practically any 
sed 
servid 


* Recent Experiments 
¢ Post-War Potentials 
¢ Changes in Product Design 


type or weight of merchandise which 
might have to be hauled from an air- 
port, Mr. Grant declared. 


Survey of Ground 
Haul Rates 


A PROBLEM peculiar to the Los An- 
geles area was pointed out by 
Henry F. Hanson, Los Angeles, assis- 
tant area manager, air cargo depart- 
ment, United Air Lines. The problem 
results from the fact that the metro- 
politan area of Los Angeles spreads 
out over several hundred square miles 
of territory, with the ultimate receiver 
of an air-borne shipment located any- 
where from 5 to 40 miles from the 
point of arriva}—Burbank Airport. 

A joint air traffic committee of 
American Air Lines, United Air 
Lines, Western Air Lines, Trans- 
continental and Western Air and 
Railway Express Agency is making a 
survey of air cargo to determine ex- 
actly what constitutes the metropoli- 
tan area of Los Angeles. Purpose of 
the study is to determine upon a 
policy concerning how far from a 
given point air cargo deliveries should 
be made without assessing additional 
ground-haul charges; and what that 
point shall be whether the air termi- 
nal in Burbank, or the railroad depot 
in Los Angeles. 

Present charges, it has been pointed 
out, are based on arrangements made 
years ago which have become out- 


THREE SHIPMENTS: (Left) Prof. H. H. Alp, University of Chicago, an airline employe and J. P. Blount of United Air Lines inspect ship- 
ment of baby chicks. (Center) O. M. Thurber, president, Van Nuys, Cal., Chamber of Commerce, and Ray Grant, Western Airlines with 
carton of 100 turkey eggs. (Right) John Boote, president Boote Hatcheries, Worthington, Minn., with airline employe inspect shipment of 


young turkeys. 


VG 


By FRED A. HERR 


ern 


dated by inequalities brought on by 
the interim development of districts 
and cities in the metropolitan area to 
spheres of importance in the air cargo 
picture they did not hold before the 
war. 

Van Nuys in the San Fernando 
Valley, 25 miles from downtown Los 
Angeles, was cited as an example of 
a community which has assumed a 
position in the air cargo field at vari- 
ance with the existing rate schedule. 
When the rate structure was designed 
Van Nuys was a suburban residential 
community; its manufacturing was 
insignificant and there was nothing 
to indicate it would ever figure 
prominently as a receiving or ship- 
ping point for a large volume of air 
cargo. Since the beginning of the war, 
however, Van Nuys has become an 
important war production center. The 
volume of air cargo for the Van Nuys 
area has outstripped the rate sched- 
ule established for it by so wide a 
margin that a definite revision of the 
setup is indicated. Comparable con- 
ditions pertain with respect to a num- 
ber of other districts in the metro- 

Hauling of Perishables. The sur- 
vey by the joint committee also 
includes a study of proper meth- 
ods of handling ground hauls for the 
perishable air cargoes which are 
expected to originate in large volume 
in the Los Angeles area after the war. 
This part of the survey covers the Los 
Angeles metropolitan district, as well 
as more distant areas, such as San 
Gabriel Valley, due east of Los An- 
geles; the Imperial and Coachella Val- 
leys, fruit and vegetable producing 
districts in the southeastern corner of 
the state. 

Because of the city’s location at the 
far western edge of the continent and 
its position as southwestern terminus 
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for trans-continental air routes and 
the origin point for air services to 
the east and the trans-Pacific regions, 
the subject of air cargo is fluent and 
live in Los Angeles. The thrill and 
romance of a new industry in the 
making is present along Los Angeles’ 
Aviation Row on W. 6th St., where 

the airlines have their traffic 
bureaus and general offices within a 
1-block area. 

Air Cargo Publicity. In past years 
the window displays of American, 
United TWA, Western Airlines and 
Pan American were devoted ex- 
clusively to passenger traffic sub- 
jects, since the beginning of 1944 
these displays have been keyed to air 
cargo with increasing frequency. 
Typical were displays in August: 

Western Air Lines featured a dis- 
play tied, to the theme line “The De- 
livery of Farm Products to Millions 
of Consumers . . . A forerunner of 
the World Air Cargo System Now Be- 
ing Built for the Postwar Years.” 
Samples of the variety of merchandise 
carried by this airline were shown in- 
cluding millinery, cut flowers, air- 
plane parts, humming birds, etc. 

Simultaneously, United Air Lines 
(across the street) featured a window 
display dealing with a special chick 
test flight the. line recently made in 
carrying baby chicks shipped from 
the White Leghorn Breeding Farm & 
Hatchery, San Gabriel, Cal.. to New 
York, via Los Angeles and San Fran- 
eisco. Photographs, 20x20 in., illus- 
trated the method of packaging the 
chicks for shipment by air.. Used for 
the purpose were tan-colored - Blue 
Ribbon Chick Boxes—cartons rein- 
forced with 2 in. wood strips across 
the ton and with % in. air holes along 
the sides. 


260 Cargo Planes 
Daily 


Post-war air-cargo potentialities in 
Southern California were emphasized 
by Robert W. Caskev, Los Angeles, 
area cargo manager, United Air Lines, 
in a talk Aug. 1 before members of 
the aviation committee of the Los 
Angeles Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and a group of 100 representa- 
tives of the local aviation industry. 
The meeting was the first in a series 
of forum discussions designed to ex- 
plore. the various phases of the avia- 
tion industry ard to show the young 
men of the region the future await- 
ing them in that industry. 

“If the airlines carry only 2 per 
cent of the output of goods of the 
Los Angeles area after the war.” Mr. 
Caskey said, “they can send 260 fully 
loaded trarsport planes to the east 
every day.” 

Postwar air cargo will be based on 
volume. stabilitv and traffic flow, and 
the abilitv of the receiver to absorb 
and distribute the commodity as de- 
livered, he stated. 

“Markets,” he added, “will consist 
of flowers, sea foods. fruits and vege- 
tables from Southen California. News- 
papers and periodicals will learn that 
air cargo can play a vital part in the 
increase of their circulation and the 
lengthening of deadlines for distribu- 
tion. Motion nictures will also be 
aided by distribution of dated news- 
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reels. General business will also be 
pas because there are 130 million 
dollars in transit every day that could 
be turned over more quickly if air 
transportation were used.” 

Mr. Caskey expressed the opinion 
that all first class mail would eventu- 
ally go by air. : 


Recent Experiments 


Almost weekly this past summer 
and spring some new type of flight 
test, with Los Angeles as the start- 
ing or terminal point or both, has 
been made by the various airlines in 
efforts to open new potential fields 
for air cargo after the war. 

Crabs from Maryland. A _ recent 
experimental flight by American Air- 
lines demonstrated the praticability 
of shipping live soft shell crabs from 
Maryland to Los Angeles. The crabs 
were served by a Los Angeles Hotel 
on the same day the shipment left 
the east coast. The experimental 
shipment consisted of 38 live soft 
shell crabs packed in damp seaweed 
in a lightweight wood-veneer con- 
tainer. The entire package weighed 
20 lb. No refrigeration in box or plane 
was used. The crabs left on an 
American Airline “Skyfreighter” from 
Washington, D. C., at 2 a.m. and ar- 
rived at Burbank, Cal., at 6 p.m. the 
same day in excellent condition. They 
were served toa group of officials 
associated with the test flight at the 
Biltmore Hotel the night of arrival. 
The flight was made by American Air- 
lines in conjunction with the Western 
Seafood Institute and the Department 
of the Interior. 

Hatching Eggs. American Airlines 
also made a test flight this summer 
with hatching eggs which proved that 
such eggs can be flown practically any 
distance and at any altitude without 
having their fertility impaired. Join- 
ing in the experimental flight of 15 
doz. hatching e from Washington, 
D. C., to Burbank, Cal., were Ameri- 
ean Airlines, University of Maryland 
and the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. The test, it was stated, proved 
unguestionably that it will be feasible 
to fly hatching eggs across the At- 
lantic to supply European countries 
with the large number of eggs they 
will need in the reconstruction of their 
farm and poultry economies after the 
war. 

Baby Chicks. American Airlines, in- 
cidentally, is carrying large numbers 
of baby chicks on routine flights from 
Los Angeles to Mexico City. The 
chicks are carried in lots up to 2,000 
in cartons stowed in passenger planes 
and are reported to survive the long 


trip without injury. During the past’. 


year this airline has flown in excess 
of 500,000 chicks to Mexico where a 
program is under way to breed out 
the fighting cock and game cock strain 
in native poultry and improve it with 
United States hatching of Leghorns 
and Rhode Island Reds. 

Turkey Poults. A test flight by 
Western Airlines which recently at- 
tracted the attention of poultry ship- 

rs involved a shipment of 100 turkey 
Scidiees from the Boote Hatcheries, 
Worthington, Minn., to Los Angeles. 


The eggs were shipped as an experi- . 


ment and carried in a routine manner 
with three transshipments by Mid- 


Contingnt Airlines from Sioux City 
Ia., to Omaha, Neb.; by United Aj. 
lines from Omaha to Salt Lake City, 
and from Salt Lake City to Los Ap. 
geles by Western Air Lines. 

Benefits of shipping turkey pouly 
by air instead of ground transportg. 
tion were cited by John Boote, pregj. 
dent, Boote Hatcheries, and Ray 
Grant, Los Angeles, assistant to th 
vice-president, Western Airlines, ag 
follows: The eggs are subject to legs 
jostling when carried by plane ang 
consequently are exposed to legs 
danger of injury; and the greate 
speed of air delivery is an important 
factor in the shipment of hatching 
eggs in the critical stage of incubg. 
tion. 

Lettuce. The first of a series of ex. 
periments seeking answers to the 
question of whether air cargo ship. 
ments of one of California’s major 
crops, lettuce, will be feasible after 
the war was started in June by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
collaboration with Transcontinental 
and Western Air, Inc. 

Aboard a TWA plane eastbound 
from Los Angeles on June 17 the De. 
partment of Agriculture placed one 
of its top scientists, Dr. R. W. Hoe. 
secker, head of the fruit and vege. 
table marketing section, and a 250-lb, 
shipment of lettuce, the first of four 
such flights to be made during the 
year. 

Three sets of recording ther 
mometers graphed temperature in- 
side and outside the lettuce crates. 
Dr. Hoesecker also received hourly 
reports from the TWA pilots on pre- 
vailing temperatures along the plane's 
route. At Washington, D. C., the let 
tuce was subjected to laboratory tests 
to determine the effect of varying tem- 
peratures from sea level to 3,000 ft. 


Post-War Air Cargo 


Potentials 


Among potential post-war categor- 
ies of air cargo from the Los Angeles 
area to the east and middle-west, the 
following were outlined in an inter- 
view with D and W by George Lick- 
teig, manager, Air Express, West 
ern Departments, Railway Express 
Agency: 

Style Merchandise: Because speedy 
delivery by air will enable store own- 
ers to get daily or weekly new crea- 
tions, quick turnover of stocks of style 
mechandise will result, which should 
make that commodity a big factor 
in post-war air cargo in Southern 
California, Mr. Lickteig said. The 
average store, which now turns over 
its stock 4 or 5 times a year, will be 
able to have faster monthly turnover 
by placing smaller orders and not 
holding over from one season to al- 
other, as many must do under pres- 
ent conditions because ground trans- 
portation necessarily limits speed of 
deliveries. 

Cut Flowers: The war, Mr. Lick- 
teig pointed out, interrupted a 
developed traffic in shipping cut 


flowers by air from Southern Cali- 
fornia to eastern and middle-western 
points. This traffic, aided by re 
searches made during past years into 
(Continued on page 118) 
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© To regard full employment 
war objecti 


seriously as @ pest- 
lve, the U. S$. needs a great revival of 


foreign trade and a new approach to the prob- 


We must see and think internationally. 


Dr. Lionel D. Edie 
New York Economist 


First Part of SA Rail 
Project Completed 


The opening of rail service on the 
first part of the branch line the Bra- 
gilian Government is building from 
Campo Grande, Brazil, to Ponta Pora 
on the Brazil-Paraguayan border is 
the primary step towards giving Para- 
guay an all-rail route from Concep- 
con on the Paraguay River to the 
Brazilian port of Santos on the 
Atlantic. 


FEA Discontinues 
License Procedures 


The Foreign Economic Administra- 
tin has notified exporters of the 
forthcoming discontinuance of the pro- 
gram license procedure that controls 
commercial exports to the following 
areas: 

United Kingdom, Australia, Union 
of South Africa, New Zealand, India, 
Newfoundland, and most other British 
Empire areas; Soviet Union; Belgian 
Congo; French possessions such as 
French Oceania, Madagascar and Re- 
union, French Cameroons, nch 
Equatorial Africa, French West In- 
dies, and French Guiana; Surinam 
and Netherlands West Indies; the 
Middle East; and Greenland. | 


Warns Against 
Trade Blocs 


One of the principal obstacles to 
post-war world trade adjustment will 
be the temptation to indulge in ex- 
cessive trade restrictions in the trans- 
ition period between war and peace, 
Dr. John B. Condiffe, research profes- 
sor, Yale University, and associate 
director of economics and _ history, 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, recently declared. Warn- 
ing that one of the greatest dangers 
likely in the post-war world will be 
exclusive trade blocs, he urged that 
everything possible should be done to 
keep trade on a multi-lateral basis. 
(Herr.) 


IHC Organizes New Unit 
Of Foreign Operations 


Formation of a new foreign opera- 
tions organization which will be in 
charge of all foreign activities of In- 
ternational Harvester Co., except Ca- 
hadian operations, has been announced 
by Fowler McCormick, president. 

_It will be headed by G. C. Hoyt as 
vice-president, who has been vice- 
president in charge of foreign sales. 
_Indications point toward a substan- 
tial foreign business in all company 
lines after the war, according to Mr. 
McCormick, and it is believed that 
the foreign operations organization 


$13,500,000,000 in Exports Predicted 
In ‘48 By Foreign Trade Zone Official 


Debate Foreign Trade Zone 


Two executives of the Los Angeles ware- 
house industry took the negative and two 
importers the affirmative on the question of 
establishing a foreign trade zone in Los 
Angeles County, in a debate on the Radio 
Forum, Station KFAC, Los Angeles. 

Participants in the debate were: W. C. 
Elliott, Bekins Van & Storage Co., incum- 
bent president, Los Angeles Warehouse- 
men's Assn., and Charles G. Munson secre- 
tary of that organization who took the 
negative side. Forest E. Brookman, mana- 
ger Atkins, Kroll & Co. president, Foreign 
Trade Assn., of Southern California, and 
W. D. Fraser, seed importer and chairman 
of the Foreign Trade Zone Committee, Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce took the 
affirmative. 

The warehousemen held that custom- 
bonded warehouses already furnish facilities 
necessary for foreign shippers, while the im- 
porters contended that for Los Angeles to 
maintain its position as the second largest 
U. S. shipping center, a foreign trade zone 
is essential. (Herr) 


will increase efficiency and simplicity 
in handling overseas business. 


School For Foreign 
Service Opens 


Under the direction of Dr. Halford 
L. Hoskins, Department of State con- 
sultant and former dean, Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy, Tufts 
College, a new foreign service gradu- 
ate school for advanced trainees of 
commercial concerns and government 
agencies has been organized in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Trustees, numbering 22, 
include business and career men in- 
terested in international affairs. 

“To meet new situations arising in 
a world in revolution” and because in 
a post-war period “we shall have to 
cope everywhere with the ablest of 
competition, a task for which tradi- 
tional means will not suffice,” the 
school was proposed. 


First Plane Engine 
Factory Opened in SA 


Brazil’s government-owned and op- 
erated Fabrica Nacional de Motores, 
first factory in Latin America equipped 
to build complete airplane engines, has 
begun operation near Rio de Janeiro 
on a limited: production schedule, ac- 
cording to official sources. 


“Our foreign trade estimates for 
1948, based on 1942 prices, show that 
we will have $13,500,000,000 worth of 
export trade and $8,000,000,000 worth 
of imports, with $50,000,000 tons of 
shipping to do it with, which is the 
equivalent of two-thirds of the 
world’s shipping before the war.” 

Those figures were presented at 
Los Angeles recently by Thomas E. 
Lyons, Washington, D. C., executive 
secretary, Foreign Trade Zones 
Board, Department of Commerce, in 
a talk before the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce and representatives 
of Long Beach and Los Angeles har- 
bor commissions. 

In the immediate post-war years, 
Mr. Lyons stated, there will be more 
ships for more trade. He warned, 
however, in outlining the advisability 
of establishing a foreign trade zone 
at the Port of Los Angeles after the 
war, that the increases in ships and 
traffic volume will have to be handled 
with considerably less harbor facili- 
ties than at any time in the history 
of the country. 

The armed forces, Mr. Lyons point- 
ed out, will find it necessary to retain 
possession of ports now under their 
control long after the war has actu- 
ally ended in order to wind up over- 
seas operations. Because the increased 
post-war export and import traffic 
will have to be handled with less port 
facilities, the Department of Com- 
merce official urged the Los Angeles 
and Long Beach Harbor Boards to 
make an early inventory of their fa- 
cilities to determine how a foreign 
trade zone will benefit them in the 
expanded post-war traffic which he 
foresees for the Southern California 
region. 

“A foreign trade zone,” Mr. Lyons 
said, “would mean greater activity 
for Los Angeles Harbor, for in such 
a zone shipping would be brought into 
the area and stored until needed. It 
does away with the need for paying 
duty on shipments immediately when 
a ship docks with the merchandise at 
the harbor. This is not only a finan- 
cial boon to shipping interests and 
the port itself, but has its greatest 
value in that-it expedites the use of 
ships which, with our limited harbor 
facilities after the war, is an impor- 
tant factor to be considered.” 

-It. was pointed out at the session 
that at the present time, San Fran- 
cisco is the only west coast port which 
has an application on file for a grant 
to become a foreign trade zone. (Herr) 
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Techo Airport, Bogota, Columbia 


HEMISPHERE 
AIRPORTS 


At the close of 1944, there will be more than 3,000 airports in the 

United States, of which 940 will be Class 3 or better. In the 20 

other American republics, at the close of 1944, there probably will 

be more than 2,100 civil airports, of which between 300 to 400 will 
be Class 3 or better. 


By NORRIS M. MUMPER 
Director of Aviation 
Office Coordinator, Inter-American 
Affairs 


D ESPITE wartime obstacles, scores 
of airports and landing fields 
have been constructed in the Ameri- 
cas in recent months. The airport 
construction program that we see go- 
ing on in the United States and the 
20 other American republics, un- 
doubtedly will be continued as a re- 
sult of the demands of post-war ex- 
pansion of commercial aviation. 

It is a truism that expansion of 
aviation and expansion of airport 
facilities proceed together. This has 
been demonstrated in the rapid de- 
velopment of commercial aviation in 
the Western Hemisphere since the 
outbreak of war. With the expansion 
of commercial‘ aviation in the post- 
war period, which some estimates 
place at least three-fold the present 
service, many new airports will be 
needed. 

The new airports are bound io play 
an important role in bringing about 
closer economic, political and cultural 
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relations among the Americas. Air- 
ports have proven themselves to be 
stepping stones to greater inter- 
American unity. 


Domestic Airports 


There is no way, of course, of 
knowing exactly how great the post- 
war development of airports is likely 
to be, but some idea may be gained 
from present and post-war trends al- 
ready evident. For example, airport 
construction trends in the United 
States not only show the sizeable in- 
crease in airport facilities that has 
taken place since the outbreak of 
war, but also give reason for believ- 
ing that United States airport facil- 
ities may possibly be doubled in the 
post-war period over existing /acil- 
ties. 

In the United States, with the com- 
pletion of more than 550 airport de- 
velopment projects undertaken by the 


Civil Aeronautics Administration x 
a cost of $400,000,000, there will be 
more than 3,000 civil airports at th 
close of 1944, of which 940 wil] } 
class 3 or better, that is, suitable fo 
scheduled air carrier transport. 
But because of the anticipate 
post-war expansion of aviation jy 
the United States, the Civil Aeronay. 
tics Administration has recommendej 
that the United States’ goal of 4,60) 
airports, which was _ originally 
projected in 1939, should be raised ty 
a post-war goal of 6,000 airports 
This proposed post-war program yijl 
cost approximately $800,000,000. 
an expenditure would mean doubling 
the present airport investment in this 
country. 


Latin American Airports 


In the 20 other American repub 
lics, at the close of 1944, there prob 
ably will be more than 2,100 civil 
airports, of which between 300 to 40 
will be class 3 or better. Latin Amer. 
ica has undergone rapid airport e. 
pansion since the war began. Be 
cause expansion of airport facilities 
must go hand in hand with expan. 
sion of commercial aviation, the other 
Americas will obviously experience 
airport expansion of record-breaking 
proportions in the post-war period. 

News reports of aviation and ait- 
port development “south of the 
border” illustrate how present and 
future airport trends in the United 
States are duplicated in the other 
Americas. 

In Peru, for instance, President 
Manuel Prado, in order to prepare 
for the post-war aviation expansion 
anticipated in Peru, recently decreed 
the formation of the Peruvian Air 
port and Commercial Aviation Corpo- 
ration, owned entirely by the Per 
vian Government, which will have an 
initial capital of $1,538,000. (10,000, 
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000 soles). The charter gives this ro 
new agency wide powers to organiz $119.85 
and manage airports. Projected im- 5,499.5 
provements for the airport at Lima of $2 
will cost $183,000 (1,200,000 soles). United 
In the neighboring Republic of Chile, perent; 
President Juan Antonio Rios is re Canal 
ported by the Chilean radio to have wits 
signed appropriations of $646,000 of vi 
(20,000,000 pesos) to be used, in Brazil 
part, for the construction of a net- bverylli 
work of air fields in Chile. In Brazil, The 
Air Minister Joaquin Pedro Salgado, the de 
Jr., is reported to have told the press in 
that several large airfields, capable @), the 
of accomodating large cargo planes, sufficie 
and also a pilot training school would trends 
in the State of Rio Grande 
o Sul. 
In Nicaragua airline facilities were ~ 
increased substantially during 194 [atin 
with the completion of the modern 
Las Mercedes Airport, the second 
port near Managua, and the it Mant 
auguration of two new lines—one t0 phagj: 
New Orleans, La., from Balboa, vid fo, 4 
Guatemala City and Merida, and one o¢ 
to Miami, Fla., from San Jose, Cost? 
Rica, via Tegucigalpa and San Sal 
vador. In recent years, especially & quate 
during 1948, airports have been built ways 
in the remote jungles of easter & this , 
Nicaragua, making possible the ship I was ; 


ment of machinery to the gold mines 
and the transportation of men, sup 
plies and foodstuffs to the rubber- 
tapping areas. These airports made 
possible the necessary quick shipment 
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¢ highly perishable Hevea rubber 
and budwood of high-yield- 
g clones, cinchona seedlings, derris 
nttings, and other strategic plant 
ock to isolated areas. Without the aid 
f airways, establishment of these 


ipate| Momplementary agricultural crops in 
on jn Mbastern Nicaragua would have been 
ronay. M_mpossible, the Department of Com- 
1ended Merce reports. 


4,009 In Paraguay, Panair do Brasil’s 
rinally Mew airfield at Campo Grande, near 
sed Masuncion, the capital, was opened in 
“ports In Ecuador the airport-exten- 
m will Mion project at Guayaquil has been 


abling 


elds near its principal cities that 
vill in the future facilitate national 
nir transportation. 

Mexico, which has a splendid mod- 
pm airport at Monterrey, will have 


five main runways, ranging in length 
ilities trom 5,740 ft. to 8,200 ft., and sev- 
xpan- eral smaller runways, according to 
other the Mexican press. The area of the 
‘ience Matield will be almost twice as large as 
aking gethat of New York’s famed LaGuardia 
ariod. Its passenger terminal will be 
| gir. gecapable of accomodating 1,800 per- 
the Masons at one time. 
Mexico also furnishes a striking 
nited Mecxample of how commercial air ser- 
other Mavice has expanded in Latin America, 

as it also has in the United States, 
ident Mcesnite wartime shortages of planes, 
pare equipment, and manpower. 
nsion 
red Air Cargo 
oo As for air freight, the Interdepart- 
ory. rental Air Cargo Priorities Commit- 
e an mec War Production Board, reports 
000. @ tat in the year 1943 the total move- 
this ment of imported materials by air 
nize 42,010,298 amounting to 
im- (219,890,402 in dollar value, of which 
ima 429,522 Ib., having a dollar value 
les), of $25,617,865, were flown to the 
hile United States from the 20 other 
American republics including the 
e« Canal Zone. Most of these air ship- 
000 ments from Latin America consisted 
: in of vital war materials such as 
Brazilian quartz, mica, tantalite, 
azil beryllium and crude rubber. 
=~ The foregoing are only a few of 
ress developments in commercial avia- 
able tion and airports reported recently 
nes,  0Y,the press and radio yet they afford 
sald sufficient evidence to identify the 
oh trends. There are important differ- 

enees, however, between the aviation 
dis and airport outlook in the United 
943 States and the situation in most of 


— America that must be pointed 

As William A. M. Burden, Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce, has em- 
phasized in his study, “The Struggle 
for Airways in Latin America,” most 
of the other American republics have 
mountainous areas, jungles and ar- 


] 
ily toyas which have long retarded ade- 
lt quate ground transportation by high- 
mm “ys and railroads. As a result of 
ip this and other common features, there 
es rapid and early growth of air 
> YWansportation in almost all these 
countries. 
de “The important place which the 
nt @ Plane has already taken in trans- 


Challenge to Engineers 


Thus far, we have been building airports 
to fit the airplanes. Now it is time to 
study the designing of aircraft to fit the 
airports we can afford to build and main- 
tain. 

The basic design of aircraft landing gear 
as remained hanged for 25 years. We 
speak glibly of the coming air age without 
more than incidental concern for cost and 
-4 facilities requisite for landing and take- 
off, 
Neither the aircraft industry nor the air 
age of tomorrow will be able to carry the 
overhead of millions of dollars for one air- 
port. 

lf we transfer the funds now devoted to 
building and maintaining uneconomical air- 
ports to developing aircraft capable of 
operating from one-runway airports, we will 
be making a real step toward a practical 
air age.—Major Al Williams, Scripps-How- 
ard aviation writer. 


portation in Latin America,” Mr. 
Burden explains, “is made clear by 
the fact that there are as many miles 
of airlines in the area as there are 
miles of railroad. In only seven of 
the 20 republics does railroad mile- 
age exceed airlines mileage. Two of 
the South American countries and 
every one of the Middle ..merican 
countries, except Haiti and _ the 
Dominican Republic, has more airline 
mileage per thousand square miles 
than has the United States.” 

Mr. Burden then expresses the 
opinion that Latin America is ex- 
tremely fortunate in being the first 
important continent where air trans- 
port is having a chance to develop 
unhampered by the existence of what 
he calls “giant obsolescent surface 
transport systems.” Hence, he doubts 
if ground transport systems will be 
built on anything like the scale that 
they would have if Latin America 
had already placed huge investments 
in the older forms of transport. 

This novel dependence on air 
transport rather than railroads or 


highways in the interior will prob- 
acly make the future development 
of local air transportation in some 
respects more important to Latin 
America than the growth of the in- 
ternational system which connects it 
with other continents. 


Bulk Freight by Air 


A possible indication of post-war 
developments elsewhere in Latin 
America is the unusual success that 
air cargo planes have already 
achieved in mountainous Central 
America. There, Transportes Aereos 
Centro-Americanos (TACA) and its 
affiliates are credited with having 
carried more air cargo than all the 
domestic United States airlines com- 
bined. In 1941, for example, TACA 
carried 30,161,000 lb. of express and 
freight compared with 11,160,000 un- 
duplicated poundage carried by U. S. 
domestic air carriers. On the other 
hand, the average distance a ship- 
ment carried in the United States ex- 
ceeded 500 miles while on TACA the 
average distance was probably nearer 
150 miles. 

TACA’s ‘success lies principally in 
the hauling of bulk freight cheaply in 
regions where surface transporta- 
tion is difficult. In fact, more than 
60 per cent of its income in 1940 
was derived from air freight, as com- 
pared with less than three ver cent 
earned by U. S. domestic air carriers 
from the carriage of express during 
the same year. TACA’s revenue from 
mail was some five per cent of its 
total income that year and from 
passengers, 31 per cent. TACA’s 
freight revenue for all types of mer- 
chandise has averaged three cents 
per pound. TACA does not report 
ton-mile figures, but representative 
air express and air freight tariffs on 
TACA’s lines, reduced to a ton-mile 
basis, would be approximately as fol- 
lows: Managua-Bluefields—171 air- 
line miles—air express, 98.3 U. S. 
cents per ton-mile; air freight, 49.2 
U. S. cents per ton-mile. 

Should similar air cargo service 
be developed elsewhere in Latin 

(Continued on page 122) 


Airport lounge at Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
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ompleted. According to the Ecua- 
= iorean Foreign Office bulletin, Ecuador 
1 this Mplans to construct a network of air- 
‘epub- | 
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The bull calf in person beside his traveling companion, the diesel motor, before boarding 


the plane at New Orleans. The corpse had not arrived when this photo was taken. 


The catgo included 


a motot, a calf 


GNA cotase e 


hy Ray M. Thompson 


T 7 a m. on a recent Saturday 


morning near Mitchell Hangar at 

the New Orleans Airport, idling for 
the takeoff, was a DC-2, converted 
into a cargo carrier, with “Aerovias 
de Guatemala” emblazoned on _ its 
side. I edged over closer, plainly re- 
vealing my curiosity, and spoke to the 
pilot, who was standing alongside. 

The attendants were just about to 
close the door. I asked the pilot’s per- 
mission to look inside. 

“Sure,” he grinned, “but hurry.” 

I looked in and saw the oddest as- 
sortment of cargo I had ever seen. It 
actually ran the gamut from life to 
death. 

Right behind the compactly wedged 
normal load of cases and packages 
was a crated bull calf, and in back 
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of him, utilizing the last possible inch 
of available space, was a corpse in a 
specially constructed rough box. 

Then and there I decided to learn 
something about this freight line. It 
probably flies as varied a cargo from 
one continent to another as any air- 
line in the world. Here are some of 
the things I have learned. 

Guatemala and Mexico are the 
world’s chief producers of chicle, 
without which there would be no 
chewing gum. Considered one of its 
leading products, the production of 
chicle in Guatemala in 1940 was 1,- 
505,200 Ib. Now this doesn’t mean a 
thing until you learn that in 1941 
production had jumped to 2,830,600 
Ib. and in 1943 was 3,990,400 lb. an 
increase of nearly three times. 


From 3 Months to 1 Hour 


Furthermore, it is important , 
know that before 1941, chicle wag x 
cured from practically impenetrab) 
jungles in Guatemala, and it tog 
from three weeks to three months, q& 
pending on the mud and rain, to trans. 
port it by muleback to the coast. }) 
November, 1940 a commercial air lin 
was organized in Guatemala Cit, 
called “Aerovias de Guatemala,” |; 
started to haul chicle from the jung; 
camps by air and reduced the tim 
from .a maximum of three months » 
a minimum of three weeks to a reg, 
lar run of one hour from pick-up poin; 
to the seaport at Puerto Barrios, 

Chicle production took this big 
leap, not only because an Americap. 
owned air line started to transpor 
chicle from the interior so swiftly but 
also, because the airline transporte 
workers, supplies and equipment int 
the jungle camps just as fast. 

Aerovias makes regular schedule 
trips from Guatemala City to al 
parts of Guatemala, no point being 
more than an hour’s flight. Before its 
coming the natives spent weeks travel 
ing by foot or mule to points they nov 
reach by air in a few minutes. 

On air fields cut by machete fron 
the jungle the two faithful DC-2s o 
Aerovias transport everything from 
grand pianos to baby chicks to th 
interior of Guatemala. 


Airplane Strap Hangers 


Transportation is so much mor 
vital than comfort down there, that 
often they take out the passenger 
seats and people ride standing up, 
holding to ropes, so more can ride 
At such times, passengers are carrie 
on a weight basis, the only capacity of 
the plane being its weight maximum 
of 19,000 gross Ib. 

In September, 1943 Aerovias in- 


and the coast and interior of Guate 
mala, the other comes to its base in 
New Orleans and picks up for Guate 
malan delivery such strange and a 
sorted items as the pedigreed bull calf 
and the taciturn corpse mentionei 
above. 

Incidentally, the blooded calf was 
shipped from Morristown, Ind., vii 
rail express at 4 p. m. on Tuesday. It 
arrived at New Orleans, Thursday 
afternoon. On Saturday morning it 
took off on its 1500 mile flight ani 
landed at Guatemala City six and: 
half hours later. 

To Guatemala via Aerovias now g 
priority machine and plane _ repal! 
parts. There was a diesel motor rit: 
ing directly in front of the calf m 
the trip as well as medicinal supplies 
and rush merchandise. Other item: 
included paper dress patterns, text 
books, fiction, sheet music and 
ba shipped at a base rate of 40c. pet 


Products from Guatemala 


From Guatemala come the product 
of the country’s textile industry, 
beautiful native table cloths, napkin, 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Air Bxprese Internetions! Agency, Inc. 
40 Exchenge Place 


Ses York &, 


Gentlemen: 
Je enticipete tae receipt of gools fron foreign 
suppliers in the nesr future. 
Tuie letter will serve es your suthorizetion to 
ly on our debelf with the necessery custom form 


slities for meking entries end edvencing duties to 
esoure prompt releese of the goods to 


Very truly yours, 


480 Meoufecturere 
he 


Fig. !—Letter 


HE average manufacturer in the 

United States can have a two-fold 
interest in international air cargo: 
(1) as a means of obtaining certain 
materials that, coming from other 
countries, are needed in fabrication of 
his product; and (2) as an instrument 
to facilitate the presentation and de- 
livery of his articles to dealers in all 
parts of the world. 

In connection with imports of goods 
by air transport, the American manu- 
facturer, naturally, will first want to 
ascertain what producers abroad make 
the materials for which he has need. 


Preparations 


Banks with foreign correspondents 
ean come to his help with this infor- 
mation. The United States Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington, D. C., or through its dis- 
trict offices in major cities can do like- 
wise. There are also publishers and 
credit agencies which compile direc- 
tories of firms abroad. In addition, 
many countries have in the United 
States excellent chambers of commerce 
which keep lists of their producers on 
file. Consequently, names of reputable 
foreign suppliers of innumerable prod- 
ucts needed in the manufacture of 
American goods are readily available. 

In the post-war period, names of 
suppliers in other countries will be- 
come increasingly accessible as the 
airplane tends to demolish the bar- 
riers of distance. 

Terms of payment also can be 
agreed upon between the seller abroad 
and the purchaser here as data re- 
garding either will be brought readily 
to hand as a result of cooperation 
with banks, credit reporting agencies, 
official organizations and international 
trade associations. 

In some instances, the buyer here 
will want to see samples of the prod- 
uct he plans to purchase from abroad. 
By means of the airplane, these sam- 
ples can be transported quickly and 
submitted for inspection by the buyer 
in the United States before payment 


Fig. 2—Label 


REMITE 


AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL AGENCY, INC. 
SHO NE. 2"? Ave. Mia 36,Fia. 


_ PARA ENTREGAR A: 


Procedure for Handling 
Imports by Air 


Use of a competent customs broker will avoid “headaches” and the 

need of a manufacturer familiarizing himself with constantly chang- 

ing conditions and ee ayaa na require attention of specialists 
n this field. 


By GEORGE F. BAUER 
International Trade Consultant 


sign the shipment to the latter for 
clearance with United States Govern- 
ment and forwarding to the manu- 
facturer in this country. 

Labels, such as shown in Fig. 2, 
have been designed for use by the for- 
eign shipper. After being supplied 
by the customs broker and once pasted 
on packages of an air shipment, these 
labels tend to give all information and 
directions necessary for proper han- 
dling of the goods en route from for- 
eign supplier to manufacturer in the 
United States. 


Strategic Materials 


Because of temporary war condi- 
tions, it is advisable at present, to 
contact the customs broker prior to 
placing an order abroad in order that 
he may determine whether the prod- 
ucts to be purchased come under 
“Control of Strategic Materials” into 
the United States. 

If the proposed importation comes 
within the category of materials 
specified as restricted in order M-63, 
it is necessary to make application to 
the War Production Board for per- 
mission to bring the product into the 
United States. The status of the 
particular goods can be readily ascer- 


for an actual shipment is determined. 

Normally there is a tendency among 
some suppliers abroad, on basis of 
previously submitted samples, to make 
a small shipment of a product by air- 
plane and have collection effected 
directly at time of delivery in cooper- 
ation with a bank and the air carrier. 

Once the American manufacturer 
has decided upon a firm abroad from 
which he desires to import certain 
materials, and agreement has been 
reached with regard to manner of pay- 
ment, the remaining part of the pro- 
cedure, with importation by airplane, 
can be relatively simple. 


Import Procedure 


- Use.of a competent customs broker 
will avoid “headaches” and the need 
on the part of an American manufac- 
turer to familiarize himself with con- 
stantly changing conditions and regu- 
lations that require attention of 
specialists in this field. 

This can be done simply by the 
American manufacturer signing a 
form similar to that in Fig. 1, which 
authorizes a customs broker to do the 
detail work incidental to the impor- 
tation. 

The foreign shipper is then re- 
quested by the customs broker to con- 


Fig. 3—Airway Bill 


(Continued on page 129) 
PAN AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL AIR EXPRESS SERVICE 
PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


shipper Enrique Foccia Ltda. Address .123 Rua Alvatrosse, Buenos. Aires, Arge._. 
Consigned vo Air Express International gency» He 2nd Aves, Flas... 
John Doe & Coe Ince 


Notify. 

de ther skins 
1 Cowhide leather skinse b1S, 344 
(samples) 


| 
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any of Carrage over Customs Valuation 
1 TO BE CARRIED ie the PAN AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL AIR EXPRESS SERVICE, as defined on the back hereof. 
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Perishables Via Air on Contract Carrier Basis 
Feasible at 6.55c. p.t.m., Survey Shows 


Research data prepared by De 


nt of Agriculture and Evans 
Transportation Research indicates that bulky, low-value, perishable 
commodities can be marketed successfully even at slightly higher 
prices. Air-borne lettuce in four recent tests sold readily at 5c. per 


head higher in Detroit. 


a, 


higher in Detroit, Mich., in four recent tests. 


) 


AIR-BORNE LETTUCE shipped over night from California was sold readily at 5c. per head 
Housewives were reported to have commented 


favorably on the larger size heads and. greater freshness of the air-borne lettuce as com- 
pared with the surface transported product. 


MM evING perishable cargoes by air 
under contract carrier -opera- 
tion, with economies inherent to this 
type and size of operation, will make 
possible shipments of agricultural 
commodities from the West Coast pro- 
ducing areas to Eastern consuming 
centers at less than 6.55c. per ton- 
mile. On the back haul, manufac- 
tured goods can be flown from Detroit 
to San Francisco, the gateway to the 
Far East, at 9.08c. per ton-mile or 
10.06. per pound. Such are the find- 
ings of a pioneer survey released last 
month by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Edward 
S. Evans Transportation Research, 
a Woodward Bldg., Washington, 


This concept of an all-cargo airline, 
operating on a contract carrier basis, 
the report states, is “an entirely new 
one,” permitting relatively lower op- 
erating costs ver mile and greater 
flexibility to follow seasonal shifts of 
growing areas. The idea of 100 per 
cent contract carrier operation, sug- 
gested by the research, is now being 
studied by other governmental agen- 
cies. 


Opens New Field 


The study demonstrates that a 
bulky, low-value, perishable com- 
modity, such as lettuce, can be mar- 
keted successfully even at a slightly 
higher price, reflecting the additional 
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cost of air transportation, thus open- 
ing up a new field for sky-hauiing of 
a substantial tonnage of agricultural 
commodities. Lettuce alone accounted 
for 6.8 per cent of all carload ship- 
ments of fresh fruits and vegetables 
in 1943, and in dollar volume amount- 
ed to $79,696,000. 

The report entitled, “Postwar Air 
Transport Costs and Markets for 
Lettuce” was prepared jointly by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the Department of Agriculture and 
the Edward S. Evans Transportation 
Research, of which Col. L. H. Brittin 
is director. The research organiza- 
tion was founded, in collaboration 
with the Departments of Agriculture 
and Commerce bv Col. Edward S. 
Evans, Detroit industrialist who has 
pioneered in air cargo research of 
perishables. 

The first section of the study, a 
post-war cost analysis, is the work of 
Richard Kermit Waldo who is on the 
staff of the Aviation Division, United 
States Department of State, and a 
consultant for the Evans Research. 
He was assisted by Claude N. Palmer, 
director of research, United Fresh 
Fruit and Vegetable Assn. 

The marketing section of the report 
was prepared by Dr. R. W. Hoecker. 
agricultural economist, Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture. Also cooverating 
were the Grower-Shipper Vegetable 
Assn., Salinas, Cal., and the Bureau 


of Plant Industry of the Department 
of Agriculture. The report was 
printed as a public service by Rand 
MeNally. 


Test Shipments 


It was shown that lettuce, a year- 
round favorite and staple on the 
American table, can be flown from 
the Salinas-Watsonville growing area 
in California, the largest single pro- 
ducing area of lettuce in the country, 
to the consuming markets in Detroit 
and other nearby cities such as _Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Milwaukee, Pitts- 
burgh, and Toledo, for approximately 
3%c. per pound net more than sur- 
face transported lettuce. Four test 
shipments were made via Air Ex- 
press over TWA, and the air-borne 
lettuce sold readily, though priced at 
retail 5c. per head higher, in the four 
Kroger retail stores in Detroit where 
the market was explored. 

No consumer education or special 
exploitation was used to push the sale 
of this air-borne produce. The eye 
appeal of the air-borne lettuce, due 
to its superior freshness and green- 
ness, was reported to be such that, 
despite its higher price, it sold in 
equal quantities with the other 
variety. 

Savings made possible by air trans- 
port, according to Dr. Hoecker, are: 
packing without ice, lower handling 
costs, less bruising in transit and 
consequent waste, greater yield per 
acre, since fewer lettuce leaves need 
to be removed from each head. Also 
vitamin content is said to be greater 
when time in transit from field to 
store can be cut from eight days to 
approximately 24 hours. The lettuce 
is said to last longer and to remain 
more attractive while on display in 
the store. 


Lower Costs Predicted 


Lowered costs are likely after the 
war, according to the report, by us- 
ing (1) lighter and more efficient 
shipping containers; (2) new non- 
stop airways between distant cities; 
(3) airplanes designed specifically for 
hauling commercial cargoes. “In the 
aerial freighter of the future,” the 
report states, speed may well be sacri- 
ficed to economy, and the design of 
cargo compartments. among other 
engineering accomplishments, _ will 
most certainly be more efficient than 
in present day transport aircraft.” 

Operating cost figures in the air 
transport section were based on the 
regular operation of a contract car- 
rier airline using eight Douglas C-54A 
“Skymaster” cargo planes. Capacity 
loads of lettuce and other perishables 
were planned for each West-to-East 
trip, and_ three-quarter capacity 
freight loads mostly of manufactured 
goods for the return hauls. 
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HE “Post-War Check List,” sug- 

gested by the Manufacturing Com- 
mittee of the Connecticut War Coun- 
cil, contains three items which direct 
attention to the importance of traffic 
matters in relation to post-war plan- 
ning, and to the present need of traf- 
fic department assistance by indus- 
trial and mercantile establishments. 

Quoting from the list mentioned 
above: 

“j—Has the use of cargo planes 
for freight transportation been inves- 
tigated? 

“2What coordination between rail 
and motor carriers to achieve great- 
est efficiency in handling freight can 
be encouraged by a manufacturer? 

“3—Is the traffic department con- 
stantly apprized of new developments 
and changes in the traffic field?” 


Basic Questions 


These are basic questions embrac- 
ing 60 or more major undertakings 
embodied in traffic department super- 
vision and control of transportation 
costs. 

To investigate the use of cargo 
planes for freight shipments entails 
a comparison with other types of car- 
riers and analysis of rates, as well as 
consideration of the warehousing 
phase of distribution. 

The second question brings in such 
themes as intra-plant materials han- 
dling and transport facilities, carload- 
ing and bracing studies, reviewing 
distribution methods and costs, etc., 
and, possibly, package and container 
studies. 

The final query, if it means any- 
thing, signifies that when considering 
plant locations, or policies pertaining 
to purchasing, production, advertis- 
ing, sales, distribution, and kindred 
subjects, no final action should. be 
taken until the transportation fea- 
tures have been scrutinized and re- 
ported by a traffic department and 
these findings incorporated in the gen- 
eral study. Whether it be post-war 
planning or current production and 
marketing, either or both, the execu- 
tives simply cannot make effective 
decisions unless they depend on the 
aid of a traffic department. 


Need of Traffic Control 


As to the need of traffic control, it 
should be self evident that manufac- 
turers in general have a _ two-fold 
problem in the inbound movement of 
raw materials and the outbound flow 
of finished products. Further, there 
is the intra-plant shifting of materi- 
als and products termed materials 
handling. This, too, comes within 


the sphere of traffic management 
although it does develop the province 
ef the materials handling equipment 
engineer, 


The Economy Traffic Management 


No. 6—Post-War, and the Importance of the Traffic Department 
for Efficient Industrial and Mercantile Operations 


Maintenance of tariff files; rate and route quotations; classification 


studies; analyzing tariffs and comparing rates; checking transporta- 

tion bills; preparing and filing claims; rate cases before regulatory 

bodies are only a few of the essential functions of a traffic depart- 

ment. They require technical knowledge and experience. The con- 

trol of traffic and transportation costs is going to demand greater 
skill after the war. Now is the time to prepare. 


By HENRY G. ELWELL 
Traffic Consultant 


o 


If one analyzes the movement of 
inbound raw materials several spe- 
cific particulars for research, are 
noted: raw material sources; facili- 
ties for transporting; control of ma- 
terials in transit; handling of mate- 
rials at plant; inventory of stocks. 

In addition, analysis of the out- 
bound flow of products discloses other 
“high spots,” among which may be 
listed: packing; shipping; selection 
of transportation agencies; control of 
products in transit; warehouse loca- 
tions, 

Interwoven with these is the need 
for careful selection of special equip- 
ment for the handling of materials 
and products at the manufacturing 
plant. For greatest efficiency the 
equipment must fit the actual require- 
ments “as many new phases of appli- 
cation are occurring each day.” 

Notwithstanding the fact that 
the questions for solution bearing 
on the inbound and outbound move- 
ments of materials and products stem 
from separate exigencies, neverthe- 
less, from the point of view relating 
to transportation they are fundamen- 
tally identical. This being the case, 
the work of analysis, supervision of 
traffic, and control of transportation 
costs should be assigned to one de- 
partment, namely, a traffic depart- 
ment if the best results are to be 
achieved. 

oO re) 


This is the last of six articles by Mr. 
Elwell on this subject. He has discusséd the 
importance of traffic control in relation to 
other departments of industrial or mercan- 
tile organizations, particularly with respect 
to the executive, accounting, purchasing, 
production and sales departments. 

Next month, Mr. Elwell will begin a new 
series on how transportation costs affect the 
economy of distribution. 

His special training and long practical 
experience as a traffic manager, transpor- 
tation expert and marketing counsellor en- 
able him to write with authority and dis- 
tinction on all matters pertaining to traffic 
management.—The Editor. 


“But,” someone may inquire, “why 
eannot each of the departments—ac- 
counting, purchasing, production, sales 
—handle its own traffic affairs, or why 
not delegate the traffic work of each 
to one of these departments? Why 
is it necessary to maintain a traffic 
department as a separate division to 
control the traffic transactions of a 
company?” 

To such questions a counter inquiry 
could be directed: Why not have each 
department handle its own accounting 
work instead of supporting an inde- 
pendent unit designated as the ac- 
counting department? Why not abol- 
ish the sales department and scatter 
sales effort among the remaining de- 
partments? Of course, that sort of 
indirect answer fails to reply fairly, 
but it does emphasize the principles 
involved in connection with traffic. 


Specialization Needed 


A review of the cardinal functions 
of each department discloses a diversi- 
fication of interests. The sales de- 
partment must sell the finished prod- 
ucts; the purchasing department 
reaches out for raw materials; the 
production department takes the raw 
materials and manufactures them into 
finished products; the accounting de- 
vartment does the bookkeeping. These 
are the foundation tasks of the four 
departments, and none can properly 
do the work of any of the others 
along with its own. 

The same is true with regard to 
traffic. The sales department’s con- 
cern is with service to customers, 
prompt delivery of goods to custom- 
ers, warehousing, competitive condi- 
tions, new markets for outlets, correct 
freight rates and routes on outbound 
products. On the other hand, the 
purchasing department sees the ne- 
cessity for expedited movement, prop- 
er transportation facilities, lowest 
freight rates and correct routes on 
inbound materials. As for the pro- 


duction department, it requires study 
and control of: delivery of goods, 
materials handling, packing, classifi- 
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cation descriptions, and shipping. 
Then the, accounting department’s in- 
terest centers on checking of trans- 
portation bills, freight claims and 
carrier credits. 

Such being the case, divided divi- 
sional authority, it is obvious that if 
each department ventures to deal with 
its own transportation problems it 
will be impossible for the parent 
organization to obtain the necessary 
control of traffic. If anyone of the 
aforementioned four departments 
tries to act for the others it will 
bring about unbalanced conditions 
because the viewpoint will not cover 
the individual departmental require- 
ments in detail. Under either scheme, 
coordination in connection with traf- 
fic work will be lacking. 


Traffic Functions 


As a case in point, to illustrate 
the many operations involved in di- 
recting traffic, a few may be listed 
as follows: maintenance of tariff 
files; rate and route quotations; clas- 
sification studies; analyzing tariffs 
and comparing rates; checking trans- 
portation bills; preparing and filing 
claims; rate cases before regulatory 
bodies. This covers only a very small 
portion of the total of traffic func- 
tions, but even these few require 
technical knowledge for proper man- 
agement. Then there are the studies 
of warehouse connections, market ex- 
tensions, and the economic studies 
related to traffic cost control. 


Distribution Meeting 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States will hold a conference Oct. 23-24 at 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
for the purpose of developing a better 
understanding of the economic needs of all 
types of distribution and to help lay a 
foundation for more jobs in the postwar 
era, according to an announcement by 
Ralph Bradford, general manager of the 
program for the Chamber. 

Eric A. Johnston, chamber president, will 
give a major address on “Distribution—A 
Key to Prosperity" at the dinner on the 
opening evening. 

Charles M. Isaac, domestic distribution 
department manager, has stated the con- 
ference's main themes will be: Reconversion 
and demobilization; disposal of surplus 
Government property, price control and 
civilian supply, postwar unity in business 
and consumer credit and taxes. 


For a company to secure the most 
efficient performance, it is advisable 
that a traffic department be free from 
interference of any other department, 
of course, with the exception of the 
executive department. This thought 
is presented in a booklet on “Business 
Organization,” issued by the Policy- 
holders’ Service Bureau of the Metro- 
politan Insurance Co. . The following 
is quoted from that booklet: 

“The traffic manager should report 
to the highest officer in direct charge 
of the plant he serves, and in the case 


American Express Co. Subsidiary 
Will Engage in Field Warehousing 


_ The American Express Co., through 
its president, Ralph T. Reed, recently 
announced the formation of a wholly 
owned subsidiary company known as 
American Express Field Warehousing 
Corp. with general and operating of- 
fices at 65 Broadway, New York, and 
a Chicago office at 180 N. Michigan 
Ave. The corporation formally entered 
the field warehousing industry in Sep- 
tember. It plans to serve commercial 
banks and other financial institutions 
throughout the eastern and mid-west- 
ern states. 

“The company’s directors decided to 
enter this new field after many months 
spent in investigation and research,” 
Mr. Reed stated. “Our survey shows 
that there was a widespread applica- 
tion by bankers of this method of 
making additional working capital 
available before the war and it is 
generally accepted that an increasing 
demand for such service on the part 
of bankers and industry will develop 
during the post-war period as: inven- 
tory restrictions are lifted. With 
American Exoress offices located in 
the larger cities of this country and 
throughout the world a rapid develop- 
ment of its Field Warehousing busi- 
ness is anticipated.” 

Mr. Reed stated that neither the 
parent company. American Express 
Co... nor any of its subsidiaries or 
affiliated’ companies intend to extend 
loans against field warehouse receipts. 

“For over half a century American 
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Express Co. has been pre-eminent in 
the travelers cheque field,” Mr. Reed 
said. “Other activities in which it has 
engaged continuously for many years 
include domestic money orders, the 
execution of foreign remittances, and 
foreign freight forwarding and cus- 
toms brokerage. We will reestablish 
our world-wide travel setup again 
after the war.” 


Field warehousing is described by 
the company as the storing of goods 
which are pledged as loan collateral 
on the premises of the borrower, but 
in the custody of a third party, in 
this case, the American Express Field 
Warehousing Corp. Warehouse costs 
are held to a minimum, access to the 
goods is simplified, and the expense 
of transportation between warehouse 
and the borrower is eliminated. The 
warehouseman takes custody of the 
goods, which may be raw materials, 
semi-finished, or finished goods, on the 
premises and issues a warehouse re- 
ceipt. which may be turned over to 
the lender, usually a bank, as col- 
lateral security. 

The operating offices of the new 
corporation in New York will be under 
the supervision of Dennis L. Harmon, 
vice president; U. T. Thompson, vice- 
president, and L. E. Banford, super- 
vising inspector. Operations in Chi- 
cago will be in charge of Clyde B. 
Owens, vice president. and George F. 
Genzer, supervising inspector. 


of a general traffic department, he 
should report to an executive officer, 
The reason for this is that a properly 
organized traffic department serve 
the accounting, purchasing, 
manufacturing and constructive diyi- 
sions. If he reported to any one of 
these divisions there is a likelihood 
of conflict due to differences of opin- 
ion which may exist between the 
heads of such divisions. This would 
result in the inability of the traffic 
department to function for each divi- 
sion in an unbiased and wholehearted 
way.” 


Three Suggestions 


For the manufacturer, or other 
shipper, there are three ways of ob- 
taining assistance in controlling traffic 
and transportation costs: (1) to in- 
stall and maintain a traffic depart 
ment directly within his own organ- 
ization; (2) to employ a traffic man- 
ager who serves a limited number 
of companies, and who provides the 
traffic department staff and equip- 
ment; (3) to combine either of the 
above with a professional traffic coun- 
selor making a periodic check-up and 
presenting definite plans and recom- 
mendations based upon broad experi- 
ence in solving similar problems. 

Transportation costs are being cut 
and expenses reduced by manufactur- 
ers and other shippers as they learn 
the necessity of the control of traffic 
affairs through the help of a traffic 
department. 


Collective Monopoly 
Expected to Grow 


The use of cartels or any other 
method of eliminating competition in 
business is one of the greatest dan- 
gers to free enterprise in this country, 
Dr. Cecil L. Dunn, acting chairman 
of the department of-.economics, Oc- 
cidental College, Los Angeles, de 
clared in a talk on “Cartels, Compe 
tion and Industry” before a meeting 


‘of the newly formed Southern Cali- 


fornia World Trade Institute recently 
at Los Angeles. 

“Collective monopoly,” Dr. Dunn 
declared, “will increase after the war 
because European countries will be 
able to afford less business risk than 
ever before.” 

In suggesting a method for com- 
bating this, he urged that the United 
States maintain a scrupulously free 
competition within her own markets. 

“The best method by which steady 
progress can be assured in the Uni 
States is by the vigorous enforcement 
of anti-trust laws, the development of 
new industrial centers, especially re- 
gional capital markets, which wi 
tend to guarantee the autonomy of in- 
dustry, which is our principal re 
source,” Dr. Dunn said. (Herr) 


Air 4 X Rail Journey 


CAB General Counsel George (. 
Neal has estimated that in 1942, the 
average air journey length was 4l! 
miles, approximately four times as 
far as the general railroad journey of 
50 miles. 
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Waterways and Terminals... 


Gulf Ports Assn. 
Being Formed 


Formation of the Gulf Ports Assn. 
to be composed of state and municipal 
dock organizations and private water- 
front terminal concerns has been ap- 
proved at a meeting held recently in 
New Orleans. 

It is understood that dock boards 
and terminal firms at Tampa, Pensa- 
cola, Mobile, Gulfport, New Orleans, 
Lake Charles, Galveston, Houston, 
Beaumont, Port Arthur, Corpus 
Christi and Brownsville are to be af- 
fliated with the new group. 

E. O. Jewell, head of the New Or- 
leans Dock Board, has been appointed 
chairman of a committee to draw up 
the by-laws. 


New Orleans Making 
Port Cost Survey 


A survey of the Port of New Or- 
leans is being made by two nationally 
known industrial engineering firms, 
with the objective of reducing opera- 
tional cost and thereby reducing the 
cost to shippers, E. O. Jewell, general 
manager of the board of port commis- 
sioners, announced. 

“If we can save money in our oper- 
ational costs we can pass the savings 
on to the shippers and in that manner 
maintain a greater volume of business 
in the future,” Mr. Jewell said. “New 
Orleans is not a high cost port now, 
but we want to reduce our costs still 
further wherever we can.” 


WSA Meat Contract 
Let in Boston 


With a view to a constant source of 
supply and improved distribution of 


Huge Air Base at Los Angeles Harbor 
Being Studied by Port Authorities 


27,000,000 Tons Shipped 
Overseas in First Half 


Having moved almost 27,000,000 long 
tons of dry cargo out of the United States 
during the first six months of 1944, Ameri- 
can ship operators stand to surpass their 
record of 47,000,000 tons handled in 1943, 
the War Shipping Administration stated 
last month. 


WSA lauded the American ship operators 
for teaming up with merchant seamen, long- 
shoremen, the armed services, and WSA, in 
doing a job without the fanfare of bands 
to help speed the day of Allied victory. 
Sailings with war cargoes, they said, are at 
the rate of about J,400 a month, or one 
every 30 minutes. Thirty-four hundred ships 
of the Victory Fleet are being operated 
under WSA jurisdiction by 130 operators. 


meat, meat products and poultry to 
Allied merchant ships sailing from 
Boston and other New England ports, 
a contract has been made between the 
War Shipping Administration and 
New England Ship Suppliers, Inc., a 
non-profit Massachusetts corporation, 
participated in by H. E. Beane & Co., 
Batchelder & Snyder, Bolton & Smart, 
and M. M. Mades Co. 

Charles McCarthy of M. M. Mades 
Co. is president; and offices have been 
established at 67 Faneuil Hall Market, 
with Guy Setti as office manager. 
( Wellington.) 


_ Cessation of hostilities would be 
immediately felt by Great Lakes ship- 
ping, which is following the war’s 
rapid developments closely. The iron 
ore movement probably would taper 
off rather abruptly, operators stated, 
and the coal movement would slow 
from its all-time record pace, although 
the yet unfilled demand for coal for 
ome heating purposes would be little 
affected by the end of fighting. Grain, 
it was said, may be the lake com- 
modity to provide work for the shins 
into the late season this year, though 
outlook is confusing. 

The iron ore movement totaled ap- 
proximately 50 million tons of ore at 
e halfway point of the current sea- 
son. Lower lake docks and yards at 


Lake Shipping Likely to Be Affected 
When European War Ends, Operators Say 


inland furnaces already contain in- 
ventories sufficient to keep furnaces 
in operation several months at a pace 
reduced from their present wartime 
rate. The period required for recon- 
version of industries which are large 
eace-time consumers of iron ore can 
bridged by the amounts of ore now 
on hand. 

The ending of the European part 
of the war might result in a heavy de- 
mand on American and Canadian 
grains to provide food for stricken 
nations. The need for moving grain 
down the lakes would be heavy. At 
present the lakes grain movement is 
very light, because of filled elevators 
at the lower end of the lakes. (Kline.) 


Alert to the post-war possibilities 
of trans-Pacific transportation of 
freight by giant aircraft, the Los An- 
geles Board of Harbor Commissioners 
is making preliminary studies for the 
development either of a land-plane 
airport for cargo planes, a seaplane 
base, or a combination of both. 

The study encompasses the follow- 
ing possibilities to determine which 
plan would best serve the post-war 
air cargo needs of the harbor: 


1. An airport sufficiently close to the 
waterfront to make possible the speedy 
transfer of freight from in-coming sur- 
face ships to cargo planes for air haul 
inland. Size of this field, if decision to 
construct same is dictated by the study 
of post-war potentials in air freight, to 
be big enough to accommodate the larg- 
est cargo planes projected for the post- 
war period. 

2. A seaplane base, to be located either 
in the inner harbor area of the Wilming- 
ton section of the port, or in the outer 
harbor abutting Terminal Island and 
within the protecting arm of the main 
breakwater. Size and equipment of the 
contemplated seaplane base to be suf- 
ficient to permit the landing of any size 
trans-Pacific plane that may be developed 
after the war. 

3. A combination of both facilities cited 
above, with the proposed land airport 
located in immediate proximity to the 
seaplane landing so that freight carry- 
ing land planes, arriving at the port 
from interior states in the harbur's 
hinterland, can unload their cargoes onto 
the docks of the trans-Pacific aircraft 
without unnecessary handling. 


Arthur Eldridge, general manager 
of Los Angeles Harbor, disclosed that 
in anticipation of the future, the Har- 
bor Commission has already been ac- 
quiring at favorable prices during the 
war period all privately owned water 
frontage. This, he pointed out, should 
serve greatly to expedite action when 
decision to construct the facilities in- 
dicated by post-war air cargo de- 
mands is definitely reached. 

Mr. Eldridge estimated that it will 
require from $6.000,000 to $10,000,000 
to carry through the program of new 
port facilities within the first two or 
three years after the war’s end to 
meet the increasing volume of traffic 
which anpears likely to develop as a 
result of an anticipated tremendous 
increase in merchandise movement 
which will be accelerated by the need 
of products and materials to rebuild 
the war ravaged areas of the East. 

The program contemplated by the 
Los Angeles Harbor Commission in- 
cludes commensurate consideration for 
air cargo facilities as well as addi- 
tional transit sheds and other custom- 
ary installations. The extent of new 
marine cargo sheds that will have to 
be erected, Mr. Eldridge declared, will 
depend on whether intercoastal and 
coastwise trades at Los Angeles Har- 
bor approach or exceed their pre-war 
tonnage. (Herr.) 
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Readers’ Comment... 


Re. Distribution: 


O many readers have written to express their views on the editorial 


“Basic Needs for Better Distribution,” published on p. 9 of the August 
issue of DandW, that it is impossible to do more than quote extracts from 
those which seem most representative and typical of the consensus of 


opinion. 


For the benefit of those who did not read the editorial, it may be stated 
that. it. proposed three fundamental points for better distribution, namely, 
broader concepts of distribution, simplification and standardization of 
methods and practices, and organization of industrial and mercantile groups 
for cooperative action to implement the first two points. 

In last month’s issue, on p. 32, we published extracts from some of the 
letters we received. Extracts from other letters follow: 


While we are new subscribers to 
your publication the writer wishes to 
advise that he has taken particular 
notice of your editorial on page nine 
of the August issue. All of your ideas 
are within reason and if it were pos- 
sible to have them consistently exe- 
cuted, there would certainly be a 
marked improvement in distribution 
of commodities—M. I. Adams, t.m., 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


We like the editorial. “. . . broader 
concepts of distribution . . . standards 
of practice . . . organization within 
and between competitive groups” are 
things to be wished for. 

“To implement this, legislation may 
be required.” You are damn right. 
We would put it: legislation will be 
required. Present official Washington 
views askance all understandings by 
competitive industrial groups. Attor- 
ney General Biddle would view your 
premises with holy horror. 

_There should be found some sen- 
sible middle ground between un- 
bridled cut throat competition and 
combinations in restraint of trade— 
some middle ground short of cartels, 
with which Congress might be willing 
to go along. But I am not too opti- 
mistic. 

We like your publication. It seems 
to know where it’s going. Quite dif- 
ferent than some of the homiletic 
platitudinous tripe reaching our desk. 
—E. W. Matthews, t.m., Riverside 
Mills, Augusta, Ga. 


After some study of the three basic 
points summarized in your editorial I 
fully subscribe to all three and con- 
gratulate you for covering so com- 
pletely and concisely a subject of such 
scope and importance. 

I believe there is need for greater 
refinement in making or stating of 
distribution rates and charges. There 
isn’t any doubt that present distribu- 
tion costs are too high. This is proven 
by the fact that we have been forced 
to divert considerable tonnage to l.c.1. 
rail freight because the combination 
of handling and distribution charges 
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plus the carload rate exceeds the l.c.l. 
rail rate, which affords pick up and 
delivery service. 

There is no established and general 
recognized rule, or standard by which 
to determine the reasonableness of 
distribution rates. This subject you 
will agree is of tremendous scope and 
importance. Needless to say it is one 
that cannot be handled as a local or 
individual problem, but rather from 
the standpoint of uniformity. I grant 
you this will be no easy task, but 
under your point number three: “or- 
ganization of industrial groups,” much 
can be accomplished. You have started 
something worthwhile, I wish you 
every success.—E. T. Foxenbergh, 
t.m., Bloomer Bros. Co., Newark, N. J. 


We are in perfect accord with your 
ideas on the subject, and the three 
fundamentals as brought out in your 
article, namely, broader concepts of 
distribution, simplification and stand- 
ardization of methods and practices, 
and the organization of industrial 
groups. 

I do not believe that ever before in 
the history of this nation has practi- 
cal thinking and progressive action 
in distribution been more important 
than at the present, for no doubt, as 
you have stated, many features ofa 
progressive nature will enter into the 
subject soon after the war which will 
provide for more efficient and econom- 
ical distribution, which is so essential 
at this time. Most certainly those 
industries that are able to produce and 
distribute should carefully analyze 
and secure a broader concept in order 
to be prepared to distribute in a way 
comparable to production standards. 
Simplification and standardization of 
methods and practices are highly im- 
portant and will be a relief to distri- 
buting agencies. 

We are particularly interested in 
the organization of industrial groups, 
because we feel that through the or- 
ganization of industrial groups we 
will be better fitted to accomplish and 
maintain distribution standards and 
practices—H. Deane Morrow, t.m., 


The Hillyard Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


Of the three basic principles mep. 
tioned by you, I quite agree with the 
first, namely, that we must all have 
a larger vision of the possibilities jp 
the future as well as now. 

I do not quite agree with the second 
one, because I maintain that selling 
and distribution are individual! prob. 
lems and when done on an _ honest 
basis, afford an incentive to the manu. 
facturer and his organization. which 
might not be present if routine or 
standardization were introduced, | 
fully agree with you that sales and 
distribution costs are too high, but] 
do not believe that the answer is in 
standardization. 

Regarding No. 3, I think it would 
be well to have an organization among 
the industrial groups so that opinions 
could be exchanged which would hk 
mutually helpfui.—Conrad Hibbeler, 
s.m., Eastern District, the Mercury 
Mfg. Co., New York. 


Concentrated action is needed to 
clear the road for up-to-the-minute 
distribution. The broad problems of 
American industrial production have 
been solved, by concentrated study, 
cooperation and action. But our dis- 
tribution problem remains with 1s, 
and will require the best brains of 
the nation to solve. The problem is 
acute and should be solved now— 
W. E. Chadick, t.m., Moore-Handley 
Hardware Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


You are approaching a broad sub- 
ject as it should be approached, 
broad lines. It will require the c- 
operative effort of all industry to 
increase the efficiency and lower the 
cost of national distribution, mayb 
the Government will have to take : 
hand, as you suggest. 

Surely the warehouse industry. 
through its national association, 
should be sitting “right in the fron! 
row,” when this matter is being 
studied. I believe we have a real con- 
tribution to make.—R. E. Abernathy, 
pres., Interstate-Trinity Whse. (Co. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Your editorial is very thought pro- 
voking, and it strikes at the heart o 
one of our big problems and one @ 
the most important jobs that ware 
housemen have to do in the post-war 


been lack of proper distribution that 
has caused business cycles of high 
and low peaks of prosperity. We cal 
always produce sufficient material 
and merchandise to: satisfy everyone 
with basic needs. It has been lack @ 
proper distribution that has cause 
discomfort among some people. 
I heartily support your editorial i 
(Continued on page 186) 
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Miniature Factory Built 
For Frozen Food Research 


A miniature quick-frozen foods 
plant, the first designed to speed re- 
search in frozen food technology, has 
been built and operated with excel- 
lent results at Houlton, Me., it is dis- 
closed by A. I. Nelson, J. T. R. Nick- 
erson and C. F. Evers, technologists 
with the Birds Eye-Snider Division of 
General Foods Corp. who built the 
tiny plant. 

The authors reported that the pilot 
plant had been used to great ad- 
vantage during the 1943 packing sea- 
son, and revealed that among the 
findings hitherto impossible to learn 
in laboratory research was the fact 
that quality separation of peas is 
much superior when the brine in the 
separator is kept at room tempera- 
ture or below, than when it rises 
above room temperature. Quality 
separation is one of the most vital 
processes in the mass production of 
extra fancy peas, either for quick- 
freezing or canning, it is said. 

The scope of the research pussibili- 
ties of the small plant is almost un- 
limited, the authors say. For ex- 
ample, though many articles have 
been published on the subject of hot 
water versus steam blanching, a re- 
search study conducted with facili- 
ties available in a pilot plant, would 
yield results completely covering de- 
tails and questions not possible to 
answer when samples are prepared 
in the ordinary laboratory. 


Smaller Lots Than 300 Ib. Prohibited 
In Freezer Space Storage by WFO III 


With total occupancy of the na- 
tion’s cold storage warehouses at the 
highest level in history, the War 
Food Administration has taken fur- 
ther steps to insure availability of 


750 Carloads 
Of Iced Cherries 

Packing and shipping of California's 1944 
cherry crop began in August and reached 
its peak in mid-September. This year's crop 
required approximately 750 railroad cars 
equipped with bunker ice and pre-cooling 
facilities for transport to east coast distribu- 
tion centers. 

Ninety per cent of the estimated 750 car- 
loads of the 1944 crop of California cher- 
ties to be shipped east this year are due 
to go by fast railway express, which lands 
the fruit in New York in five days as com- 
pared with the 10 or more days required 
by regular freight. The possibility of using 
air transport after the war is being dis- 
cussed by some of the larger California 
shippers. (Herr) 


sufficient freezer space to handle the 
products most essential to the war. 
A new cold storage order, WFO 111 
supersedes former War Food Orders 
70 and 90, and includes substantially 


Sale Rules for Refrigeration Fisiment 
Are Modified to Facilitate Distribution 


Rules governing production and 
sale of industrial and commercial re- 
frigeration and air conditioning 
equipment have been modified by the 
War Production Board to provide 
proper distribution to most essential 
users, 

Basic restrictions of order No. L-38, 

remain unchanged, but the framework 
Is revised to permit prompt relaxa- 
tions of restrictions when materials 
become more plentiful. 
_A new schedule “A” gives produc- 
tion quotas for each type of equip- 
ment covered. Those which may not 
e made at present have been as- 
signed a zero quota, which, when 
materials and parts become more 
plentiful, may be changed to permit 
production of the particular items in- 
volved. 

Elimination of the essential use list 
does not mean that applications for 


refrigeration and air conditioning: 


equipment will be granted for all uses 
at the present, officials explained. It 
is planned that, for the time being, 
applications for equipment will be 
granted only for uses which formerly 
appeared in the essential uses list. 
The amended order requires that a 


. preference rating of AA-5 or higher 


is required for the purchase of all 
new air conditioning and refrigera- 
tion equipment. 

Furthermore, maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies (MRO) rat- 
ings may be used only for the replace- 
ment of worn-out equipment which 
has been in the purchaser’s possession 
for at least 90 davs. 

Use of forms Nos. WPB-2448 and 
WPB-2449 has been discontinued. In 
the future all applications for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning equip- 
ment will be filed on forms Nos. WPB- 
1319 or WPB-617, depending upon 
how much construction is involved in 
installation of the equipment. 


all of the provisions of these orders 
as well as new restrictive measures. 

The new order, effective Sept. 2, 
limits the total quality of frozen 
fruits and vegetables, and packaged 
frozen fish, that may be stored in any 
warehouse to the quantity stored on 
Oct. 1, 1943. It also prohibits the 
storage of any product in lots smaller 
than 300 lb. in freezer space in any 
warehouse, and restricts the storage 
of frozen poultry in barrels and 
baskets. : 

WFA officials state that the limit 
on stocks of frozen fruits and vege- 
tables was made necessary by the 
tremendous growth of the frozen food 
industry, which has led to the use of 
a disproportionate share of freezer 
space for these commodities. The new 
order allots to these commodities 
about one-fourth of the total freezer 
capacity of the country. It will not 
cut back the holdings of these com- 
modities, but will prevent any further 
increase until the acute shortage of 
storage space is passed, the officials 
said. 

There has been an expansion of 48 
million cu. ft. in warehouse capacity 
since 1941, but it has not kept pace 
with the increased demand for space. 
A year ago all products not requiring 
refrigeration were banned from the 
cold storage houses and regulations 
on the length of time all products may 
remain in storage have been in effect 
since spring. 

Storage of small lots is extremely 
wasteful of public warehouse space, 
because each lot must be piled sepa- 
rately, WFA said. The prohibition 
against storing lots of less than 300 
lb. will stop this wasteful practice 
without harmful effect, the agency 
added, as owners of small lots can use 
them or store them in their own pri- 


‘vate refrigerators or in frozen food 


locker plants, which are not covered 
by the order. This should help offset 
a great increase since the beginning 
of the war in the storing of small lots 
of food, some of which apparently has 
been due to hoarding. 

The restrictions against storing 
frozen poultry in barrels and baskets 
is likewise designed to prevent waste- 
ful use of space, because round con- 
tainers require 50 per cent more space 
than would be used in storing the 
same quantity of poultry in boxes. 

It is hoped by WFA that the fur- 
ther restrictions on freezer space, to- 
gether with the rigid enforcement of 
the order limiting to 10 months the 
time any commodity may remain in 
storage, will free sufficient space to 
handle the meat that must be frozen 
for overseas shipment. 
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ES, the label on a can of tomatoes. Not much 

more than a butterfly’s wing. Yet, multiplied 
by the hundreds, the thousands, the hundred 
thousands, it means plenty. That’s why one 
prominent canning company, in its efforts to 
support the government's paper conservation 
drive, is using a lighter weight of paper for its 
can labels. Yes, and using spot labels instead of 
wrap-around labels. 


This is typical of the kind of paper saving manu- 
facturers all over the country are now going in 
for. From cutting display material to the bone, 


iS 


from redesigning packages and eliminating 
nests, partitions and interliners to writing on both 
sides of office stationery—manufacturers are con- 
tinuously finding new ways to use less paper. 


And, if the other fellow can do it — you can do it. 
Why not call a meeting today of your key exec- 
utives and get your company going on a real 
peel-it-to-the-core paper conservation campaign. 
Remember, too, that baling waste paper and 
sending it to a reprocessing plant is a most im- 
portant part of the job. 


USE LESS PAPER — SAVE ALL WASTE PAPER 


This advertisement contributed by this publication and prepared by the War Advertising 
Council in cooperation with the War Production Board and the Office of War Information. 
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EQUIPMENT, SERVICES AND SUPPLIES FOR 


AVE MONEY 


4, To save time and money in 
handling materials do it on 
skids or pallets in units of 2 to 
5 tons with battery industrial 
trucks. Send for booklet **‘Mod- 
ern Material Handling.”’ 


Cavs 


ADDRESS EDISON STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION, 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., WEST ORANGE, N. J. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 


CUT COSTe/NCREASE SPEED! 
EFASY-R/IDE 


CONVEYORS 


This modern gravity conveyor car- 
ries cases or cartons to any de- 
Partment speedily and_ efficiently! 
Sturdily constructed reversible 
curves, straight sections. Permanent 
or portable; with or without adjust- 
ablesupports. Ourengineerscan solve 
your problems—write us your re- 
quirements and ask for illustrated 


folders. 


58 E. 24 


EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


LTER PAP 


th St. Chi 


quipment — Services — Supplies | 


Classified Index to General Advertisers of Equip- 
ment, Services and Supplies for Shippers, Carriers 
and Warehousemen 


R EXPRESS 


Air Transport Association of America .............. 71 


American Airlines, Inc. . 


RMS (Fire) 

American District Telegraph Company. 
BAGS (Caster) 


PARREL TRUCKS (Hand) 


West Bend Equipment Corp. ....................05. 92 
BATTERIES (Storage) 

Edison Stge. Battery Div. Thomas A. Edison, Inc....... 87 

Electric Storage Battery Company ................... 47 

Philco Corp. Stge. Battery Div. ..).............-2.0.. 57 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W 


SHIPPERS, CARRIERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN 


Keeya tthead with 


DARNELL 


A Double Ball-Bearing 
Swivel assures easy rolling 
under heaviest of loads and 
reduces floor wear to a min- 
imum. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate today. . .... 


60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13, N.Y 
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SAVING AT EVERY 
§DARNELL CORP. LTD. 
LONG BEACH 4, CALIFORNIA 
36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO 6. IL 
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EQUIPMENT , SERVICES AND SUPPLIES FOR 


THEY’RE TROUBLE-FREE 


because of: 


Ball bearing rollers, 
factory lubricated 


* Lattice-truss frame 


%* Quality workmanship 
throughout 


Write for data and 
prices, naming size 
and service condi- 

tions | 


| 


GASOLINE OR ELECTRIC MOTOR 
DRIVEN—20 TO 35 FT. LENGTHS 
—ALSO LOW HEADROOM AND 


SPECIAL PURPOSE CONVEYORS 
CARGO | 


conveyors 


LIGHT, MEDIUM AND HEAVY DUTY 


GEORGE HAISS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Canal Place and E. 144 St., New York 51, N. Y. 
Builders of High Grade Materials Handling Equipment for over 50 Years 


| 


HOW TO LOAD & UNLOAD | 


Handle the load ONCE! KRANE KAR picks up, trans- 
rts, and positions the load, to and from the Cargo 
ane or RR Car. You don't waste time maneuvering the 
vehicle . . . just operate the "live" boom up and down or 
from side to side. Stable without outriggers or jacks; 
automatic braking of boom and load. Simple and safe to 
operate. 


USERS: Lockheed Aircraft; Carnegie-Illinois Steel; N. Y. Central RR; 
General Motors; DuPont; Pullman Standard Car Mfg. Co.; Boeing 


Airplane; etc. 
| 2%, 5, AND 10 TON CAPACITIES 
SILENT HOIST & CRANE CO.. 857 G3RD ST., BROOKLYN 20, N.Y 
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THE ORIGINAL SWING BOOM MOBILE CRANE 
| WITH FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE AND REAR-WHEEL STEER 


| CONVEYORS (Portable or Stationary 


SHIPPERS, CARRIERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN 


BODIES (Truck & Trailer) 


Anthony Company, Inc. ......... 
Gerstenslager Company ........... 
Herman Body Company ...... 


= 


BODIES, TRUCK (Special Elevating) 


Wood Industries, Inc., Gar. ...... 


CARGO PLANES 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation ... 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation ................ 17 tod 


CASTERS (Truck) 
Darnell Corporation, Limited .....................4, 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company . 
Service Caster & Truck Div. Domestic Industries, Inc..., J 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company .............. ae 


CLOCKS (Time & Watchmen’s) 
American District Telegraph Company ........ em | 


CONVEYORS (Gravity) 


Filter Paper Company (Conveyor Equipment Div.) 
Metsgar Company ................ Cover 


Filter Paper Company (Conveyor Equipment Div.) 
Haiss Manufacturing Co., Inc., Geo ..........--.- a 
Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. .... 


Metzgar Company ................ 
New Door Lock - 

Positive acting door latches that provide multiple fasten- 7 COVE 
ing at top and bottom as well as in the conventional center 
have been developed by American Airlines and Douglas B 
engineers for the cabin doors on DC-3 planes. A simple N 
twist of the wrist, it is said, either locks or releases al 
three fastenings. 

“Previously two separate handles,” the manufacturer CRANI 
states, “were required, one for latching the door and the B. 
other for locking the door securely in place for flight. Pas E 
senger loading and unloading will be improved by use 
the simplified door in that either the stewardess or agetl H 
can open and close the door with a minimum of effort, elim- if 
inating the delays which have occurred in use of the oli N 
type handles. S 

American Airlines is understood to have had test instal: 
lations in actual operations for the past two months ani 
is now installing the improved lock on all DC-3’s of thet CRAN 
fleet. The CAA has approved the design and installation 
details. The Rite Hardware Co., Los Angeles, perfected C 
the mechanical operation and are the distributors of the R 
lock. Messrs. John T. Fisher, project engineer, and Georgt 
Habian, engineer, American Airlines’ Engineering Depart DECA} 
ment, developed the project. 

M 
Plastic Dip Tank 

A new, electrically-heated, plastic dip tank has been de DOLLI 
signed by the Aeroil Burner Co., Inc., W. New York, N. J: N 
for heating, melting and dipping ethyl-cellulose compounds S. 

This unit is said to feature ‘indirect heating through # T 
agitated hot oil bath that surrounds the material, placing 
heat in the ethyl-cellulose. As a result, the manufacture DOO 
claims, completely uniform, indirect heat is distributed uw R 
derneath, above, around and within the ethyl-cellulos M 
without localized over-heating, “hot spots” or degradatio 
of the melt. 

Tank and removable cover are insulated. Tests show # ELEVA 
over-night heat loss of only 10 deg. F. per hour, with # E 

(Continued on page 90) M 
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Tractor Cranes — Trailer Trucks, 

Stacking Elevators. Fork Lift Trucks 

Hoisting Units, etc. for Warehouses, Airport 
Pier and Yard Service. Literature on Request. 


MERCER-ROBINSON COMPANY, INC. 


30 CHURCH STREET. NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


= 


COVERS (Piano & Refrigerator) 
Bearse Manufacturing Company .... | 
New Haven Quilt & Pad Company 


CRANES (Industrial Truck) 


Baker-Raulang Company 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 


61 | 

Jaeger Machine Company .......................... 89 

Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. ........... Ne 

Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Company ....... ~ 

| 

CRANES (Overhead) | 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. ................ 26 


DECALS 


Meyercord Company . 


DOLLIES 


Nutting Truck & Caster Company ................... 94 
Service Caster & Truck Div. Domestic Industries, Inc.... 25 | 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company ................... 94 | 
| 
DOOR OPENER (Box Car) 
Mining Safety Device Company ................ ... 90 | 
ELEVATORS (Portable or Stationary) | 
Economy Engineering Company ..................... 2 | 
Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. ..................... 89 
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EQUIPMENT, SERVICES AND SUPPLIES FOR SHIPPERS, CARRIERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN 


JAEGER “FLEET FOOT” 
Crane and Tier Loade 


TIER LOADER ATTACHMENT 
| Telescopic to 12 ft., swings 90° 
| to either side, operates in any 
| position and very narrow spaces. 


PLENTY OF TRACTION 
to move loaded trucks, or spot 


ideal for work around dock 
and pier shed; con ‘'turn on 
dime." 


GET 
POST-WAR 
EFFICIENCY 
TODAY! 


THIS NIMBLE, VERSATILE, FAST 
SWING-LOADER CUTS HANDLING 
AND MOVING COSTS... 


Telescopic 12-18 ft. boom (or tier 
loader if desired) lifts 5 tons 
faster than | ft. per second, swings 
90° to either side without out- 
riggers to pick up or deposit load. 
totes it at speeds to 12 m.p.h. Will 
pass 6% x 8 ft. doorway. can turn 
in 10% ft. floor space, push or pull 
loaded trucks or spot cars. 


Built by world’s largest producer 
of standard hoists—Jaeger self- 
energizing clutch controls 5 ton 
. load with a mere touch, has 4 
speeds for travel and all boom op- 
erations, instant automatic safety 
brakes, standard automotive con- 
trols, clear vision of all work. no 
load ever above operator — fast, 
accurate and safe. Boom load cen- 
tered on driven wheels for maxi- 
mum stabjlity and traction. Punc- 
ture-proof cushion tires or dual 
pneumatics as service requires: 
gasoline power. 


For full details 
ask for Speci- 
fication CL-44. 


CAN CLIMB 
STEEP RAMPS 


MACHINE COMPANY 


B30 OUBLIN AVENUE 


THE JAEGER 


PORTARLE 4NO 
INOUBTAIAL 
comPpressoes 
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EQUIPMENT, SERVICES AND SUPPLIES FOR SHIPPERS, CARRIERS AND WAREHOUSEMEN 


REVOLVATOR 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


RAMP ELIMINATORS 


This Ramp Eliminator saves 
time and trouble in moving 
material between basement 
and street level. 


REVOLVATOR Hydraulic Elevators are widely used as ramp eliminators 
and press feeders, as wall as floor to floor. Often practical for three 
story lifts. REVOLVATOR Hydraulic Elevators require no geared hoists 
or cables. Operate by oil in conjunction with electric pump or com- 
pressed air. Their simplicity, safety and economy make. them ex- 
tremely popular. Send for Bulletin 96J. 


We also make REVOLVATOR Traction Elevators, Portable Elevators, 
Red Giant Liftrucks, Platform Skids and Racks. 


REVOLVATOR Co. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MATERIAL HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


396 86th St. NORTH BERGEN, N. J. Since 1904 


Saved 


MONARCH ONE MAN 
CAR DOOR OPENER 
PROTECTS LIFE & LIMBS 


No strained muscles 
No slips or falls. 

No broken arms, legs 
or mashed fingers 

No fatalities 

No time wasted 

No “gangs” needed 
No time lost 


One man can open the most binding 
balky box car door with the Monarch Car 
Door Opener. Getgreater safety... speed 
loading and unloa schedules... order 
an 


24 ample supply to fill your needs today! 

is 50 

PRIORITY NEEDED $] 730 
MINING SAFETY DEVICE CO. 


Dept. DW 
90—D and W, October, 1944 


Bowerston, Ohio 


ELEVATORS (Portable or Stationary)—Continued 


Sedgwick Machine Works 9] 
Service Caster & Truck Div. Domestic Industries, Inc... . 95 
West Bend Equipment Corp. 


END GATE (Elevating) 
Anthony Company, Inc. .. 


ENGINES (Diesel) 
International Harvester Company .. 


FIELD WAREHOUSING 
Tidewater Field Warehouses, Inc............. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHING EQUIPMENT 
Les, General Detroit Corporation 


FLOOR PATCHING & RESURFACING 


FORK TRUCKS 


Automatic Transportation Company........ Second Cover 
Baker-Raulang Company 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. .. 
Vaughan Motor Company 


heat shut off. Two thermostats automatically hold the oil 
bath at any temperature required. A built-in dial ther- 
mometer permits temperature checking. It is available 
either for 110 or 220 volt AC current, uses two 4.5 kw. 
heating elements, with liquid-proof covers and heating 
coils sealed within steel blades. 

The “Plast-o-Dip” tank—with a dipping space 25 in. long 
—13 in. wide—and 12 in. deep, can be used for melting, 
heating and dipping. No “mother tank” is necessary. A 
heated, removable, partition permits the addition of cold 
compound during the dipping operations without effect on 
the temperature of the molten plastic. Descriptions, specifi- 
cations, X-ray diagram and action photographs in bulletin 
No. 280 may be obtained from manufacturer. 


Stock Positioner 


Eliminating lost motion and reducing worker’s fatigue 
is claimed to be the dual purpose of a new stock positioner 
sponsored by Palmer-Shile Co., 794 S. Harrington Ave., De- 
troit 17, Mich. f 

The “positioner” is reported to hold materials within easy 
reach, ready for quick assembly or hand production opera- 
tions. The device is portable, and may be spotted at ma 
chine or bench in the most effective position. 

It is said to be adapted to hold kegs, cans, crates or boxes, 
for positioning powders and liquids, nails and fasteners, 
metal or other production parts. Built of angle iron and 
bar stock, it is mounted on 3 in. metal casters. 

The “positioner” is built to order for the user’s dimen- 
sional requirements. Further information may be obtained 
from the manufacturer. 


Coil Steel Truck 


The increase in the width of strip steel, with consequent 
increase in coil weight, calls for stronger, safer means 
handling. : 

To meet this condition Palmer-Shile Co., 794 S. Harring- 
ton Ave., Detroit 17, Mich., has added a heavy duty, coil 
steel truck, built only on order, to take care of coils of the 
size and weight intended to be handled. It is built of heavy 
angle and plate, is said to be equipped with three heavy 
duty, roller bearing metal wheels. The safety bar at rear 
is chained to one side. By removing this bar coil can be 

(Concluded on page 94) 


Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquire. 
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FREIGHT TERMINALS 


Chain of Tidewater Terminals ................-+.0++ 6-7 
Harborside Warehouse Company, Inc. ........ Back Cover 
Manhattan Storage & Warehouse Co. ...............- 


GENERATORS (Gas-Electric) 
Ready Power Company 


HOISTS (Hand or Powered) 


Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. ................ 26 


HOISTS (Hydraulic) 


JACKS (Lift) 


Nutting Truck & Caster Company 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company 


LIFTS, SPECIAL (Hand) 


Economy Engineering Co. 

Revolvator Company 90 
MATERIALS (Ind. Bldg. Maintenance) 

MESSAGE CONVEYORS 

Sedgwick Machine Works ................. 91 


MOTOR FREIGHT LINES 
Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati Highway, Inc. .... 28 


Signal Trucking Service, Ltd. .......... ............ 55 

Southwestern Freight Lines.......................... 71 
MOTOR TRUCKS 

International Harvester Company ................... 21 

Studebaker Corporation 27 

White Motor Company ....................... 10 


New Tractor Crane 


Industrial Equipment Co., Emeryville 8, Cal., recently 
announced volume production of its new Model D full- 
revolving tractor crane. Mounted on the case model DI 
tractor, the new unit is said to have a lifting capacity 
(based upon 75 per cent of overturning load) ranging from 
1,500 to 6,000 lb., depending on boom angle and working 
radius. Standard boom length is 16 ft.; longer booms, and 
omg telescoping and gooseneck designs, are available on 
order, 

Designed primarily for fast, low-cost load handling, the 
new unit is said to feature high mobility and rapid, accu- 
tate control. With a turning radius of 15 ft. and traveling 
speeds up to 15 m.p.h., the highly-maneuverable Model D 
lifts, transports and spot loads quickly in plant operating 
_— loading docks, boxcars or storage yards, the maker 
states. 

Controls are convenient and easy to operate; in addition 
to the regular tractor controls (which are not altered in 
mounting the crane), a hoist lever and turntable lever con- 
trol all operations. 

All load stresses, it is said, are carried by a heavy-duty 
Welded steel frame bearing directly upon the tractor axles, 
relieving the tractor crankcase and transmission housing 
castings of all strains imposed by hoisting and transporting 
loads. Frame design permits easy access to tractor engine, 
and the regular tractor rear power take-off and drawbar 
are left clear so the unit may be used for regular tractor 
work when not engaged in load handling. 
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TAKING THE IMPACT OUT OF ‘“‘IMPACT STOPS’’ TODAY 
TO MOVE MEN AND MATERIAL SAFELY TOMORROW 


One of the important advantages of Sedgwick’s patented Roto-Drive principle 
of load-lifting through the controlled movement of endless chain, is the 
complete elimination of impact stops. 
Because the car or load-lifting platform cannot travel beyond a predetermined 
poist even the heaviest load is always under complete control. But more 
than the protection afforded by the “no overtravel’’ feature, Sedgwick Roto- 
Drive has many other advantages: 
1. UNLIMITED LIFTING CAPACITY. Sedgwick’s Roto-Drive can lift loads 
FOR TIGHT SPOTS. Since there le overtrarst Rete-Drive can 
FOR nee ove - 
¥ be installed in tight spots where there is a minimum of overhead and/or 
pit clearance. 
5 Dri ith ini output, re- 
ame pn and t te lo starting. 
If you have a problem involving the lifting or lowering of tremendous loads 
Sedgwick engineers will be glad to show you how Roto-Drive can do the job 
better and faster—at reduced costs. 


“Men Who Know Are Sold on Sedgwick” 


edguwick MACHINE 


‘ISS WEST 15th STREET — NEW YORK 11,N.Y. 
Elevators ©  Roto-Waiters © Dumb Waiters © Hoists 


PATCH FLOORS 


WITHOUT 
HALTING 
TRAFFIC 


No longer is it necessary 
to close off an area of He 
concrete floor while waiting 4 
for newly installed patches 
to set. Flexrock offers a 
new plastic repair material 
which is ready for traffle 
almost the moment it’s put 
down. 


Tamp Smooth! Truck Over Immediately! 


There is no waiting. Simply shovel INSTANT-USE into the 
hole or rut—tamp—and your floor is restored to solid smooth- 
ness . . . back in service without delay. Tough INSTANT-USE 
bonds tight to old concrete, makes long-lasting heavy duty patch. 
Withstands extreme loads. Keep a drum on hand for emergencies. 
Immediate shipment. 


REQUEST DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 
and Details of FREE TRIAL OFFER 
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INSTANT-USE'| 
| | FLEXROCK COMPANY i | 
1 3687 Filbert St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. t | 
Please send me complete INSTANT-USE informa- 
tion and details of FREE TRIAL OFFER—no obli- 
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STOP TIME-LOSSES 
‘on IN MATERIALS HANDLING 


WELD-BILT MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
in standard types or custom-engineered 
to your special needs—can add valu- 
able hours to your loading, unloading, and 
handling operations . . . hours now 
lost in slower handling méthods. 


Weld-Bilt Portable Electric Elevators, 
telescopic or hinged types, for instance, 
make short work of high-stacked bundles 
in cars or storage. Easy to handle, 
fast, safe, they are available in an un- 
limited variety of types and capacities for 
all needs, Write for catalog No. 504-A. 


Standard "’W eld-Bilt’’ Hinged 
Electric Portable Elevator. 


WEST BEND EQUIPMENT coRP. 


231 WATER STREET WEST BEND, WISCONSIN 
Materials Handling Engineers @ Hydraulic Lift Trucks, Two-and- 
Four Wheel Trucks, Tiering Machines, Skid Platforms, Barrel Trucks 
and Racks, Portable Elevators and Special Equipment. 


Nhe First Dhought 


of the careful, thought- 
ful, responsible handler of 
household goods, is 


FROM A PRACTICAL VIEW- 

_ POINT AND CONSTRUCTED 
SO DURABLY AS TO IN- 
SURE THE UTMOST IN 
ECONOMY. 


Write today for prices on Mastercraft fur- 
niture pads, protective covers, refrigerator 
pads, floor runners and carrying straps. 


BEARSE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Incorporated 1921 
3815-3825 CORTLAND STREET 
CHICAGO 47, ILLINOIS 
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Here’s the Little Device a 
Helps You Get More Work. Work Out 


, YOUR MOTOR TRUCKS 


Trucks are getting scarce; a truck's time 

is getting to be a precious and an im. 
portant thing to the country. The Seryi; 
Recorder has only one purpose: to help 

you keep your trucks busy and efficieni, 
Use it—for victory. Write for bookle: 
“Ten Ways of Getting More Work out of Mote 
Trucks.” THE SERVICE RECORDER co, 

1375 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 


_ The §ervis Recorder 


Tells Every Move Your Truck Makes 


PACKAGING (Air Cargo) 


Manhattan Storage & Warehouse Co 


PADS (Canvas Loading) 


Bearse Manufacturing Company .......... 
New Haven Quilt & Pad Company ................ E 


PADS (Kersey) 


Bearse Manufacturing Company 
New Haven Quilt & Pad Company 


RACKS (Storage) 
Economy Engineering Company 
West Bend Equipment Corp. 


RECORDERS (Motor Truck) 
Service Recorder Company 


REEL DOLLIES 
Metzgar Company 


REFRIGERATED BODIES (Truck & Trailer) 
Fruehauf Trailer Company 
Gerstenslager Company 
Herman Body Company 


| SKIDS 
| Nutting Truck & Caster Company 
Service Caster & Truck Div. Domestic Industries, Inc.... 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company .. 

West Bend Equipment Corp. .......................4: 9 


SNOW PLOWS 
Hebard & Company, W. F. 


STENCIL MACHINES ~ 
Diagraph-Bradley Stencil Machine Corp. 
Marsh Stencil Machine Company ................... 


STRADDLE TRUCKS 


Hyster Company 
Ross Carrier Company 


TIRES (Industrial) 


General Tire & Rubber Company 
Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquire. 
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EQUIPMENT, SERVICES AND SUPPLIES FOR 


| 


MEET EXACT TRUCK NEEDS 
PLATFORM and HAND 


NOSE TRUCKS for various 
Warehouse and Cargo use. 


QS Trucks with reund eer- 
ners, we projecting parts. 


ORANGEVILLE MFG. CO. 
Orangeville (Col. Co.), Pa. 


TIRES (Motor Truck) 
Fisk Tire Co., Div. U. S. Rubber Co. .................. 24 
_ General Tire & Rubber Company 


TRACTORS, INDUSTRIAL (3 or 4 Wheel) 


Automatic Transportation Company ....... Second Cover 


Baker-Raulang Company 
Hebard & Company, W.F.................. 
International Harvester Company ...... aie 


TRAILERS, INDUSTRIAL 
Hebard & Company, W.F............. 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company 

Thomas Truck & Caster Company. 


TRAILERS (Motor Truck) 


Fruehauf Trailer Company ....................... 5 
Herman Body Company ............................ 13 
53 


Highway Trailer Company .... 
Trailer Company of America 


TROLLIES (Hand or Electric) 


NO CUSTOMER 
COMPLAINTS 


... Shipments move when 


Millions in shipments are lost 
because of poor marking. P 
Stencil-Marked addresses as- 
sure prompt delivery. Unlike 
tags and labels they can’t come 
off... regardless of weather or 
handling. Cut your own stencils 
with a.Marsh Machine. Save up 
to $600 annually in shipping 


department. Three sizes to meet 


Gov't Spec., 1, 34”, 4". Write 

for FREE booklet, prices. U ev oA, 
MARSH STENCIL MACHINE 

COMPANY, 22 Marsh Bldg., a 


Belleville, IL, U. S. A. 


Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co. ... 
Robins G Moyers; 


TRUCKS, ELEVATING PLATFORM (Powered) 
Automatic Transportation Company Second Cover 
Baker-Raulang Company 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. ..... 
Hyster Company 


TRUCKS, LIFT (Hand) 


Revolvator Company 
Service Caster & Truck Div. Domestic Industries, Inc... . 


TRUCKS, PLATFORM (Hand) 


Mercer-Robinson Company, Inc. .................... 89 
Nutting Truck & Caster Company ................... 94 
Orangeville Manufacturing Co. ..................... 93 


Service Caster & Truck Div. Domestic Industries, Inc.... 25 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company .................. 94 
West Bend Equipment Corp. ........................ 92 


TRUCKS, PLATFORM (Powered) 


Automatic Transportation Company 
Baker-Raulang Company 


When writing advertisers please mention D and W 


ONE MAN 


can easily pick up and 
transfer up to 800 Ib. 
drum or barrel loads — 
without helpers—when he 
uses this amazing Sabin 
Truck. Exclusive Third- 
Wheel Feature is an out- 
standing advantage. Load 
always in balance. 


PRICE $33.50 


with semi-steel roller bearing 
wheels. 

SHIPPED ON APPROVAL. 
Send a trial order. 
THE SABIN MACHINE CO. 
6540 Carnegie Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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turret truck 


Rolls up a 15% Ramp 
With a TON Load 


The Salsbury Turret Truck will pull 4,000 Ibs. up 
a 10%, grade; 8,000 Ibs. up a 5% grade; up to 
12,000 Ib. trailer load on smooth, level surface. 
The Salsbury automatic 
clutch and transmission give 
you unequalled maneuvera- 
bility on ramps. Gear ratio 

changes automatically as required by load and speed—no gears to shift. Just feed 

Wien This is the LIFT TYPE. the gas and it goes! Low in price—economical— 
Above is shown CARGO 


TYPE. Also. made in made in 3 types. Send for literature. 
TRACTOR TYPE. 


Manufactured and distributed under license of Salsbury Corp., Los Angeles, Cal., by 


NUTTING TRUCK & CASTER COMPANY 


1421 DIVISION ST. FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


Makers of a complete line of Nutting Floor Trucks, Wheels and Casters 


TRUCKS, SPECIAL (Hand) 
i t m 


TRUCKS, STEVEDORE 


Nutting Truck & Caster Company 

Orangeville Manufacturing Company 

Service Caster & Truck Div. Domestic Industries, Inc.... 2 
Thomas Truck & Caster Company 

West Bend Equipment Corp. ..............-..-5555 


WHEELS (Industrial Truck) 


Nutting Truck & Caster Company 
@ Removable Jak-Tung lifts and moves truck Thomas Truck & Caster Company 
@ Jak-Tung platforms to store and carry 

loads 
@ One Jak-Tung serves many platforms -. WINCHES (Hoisting) 
~ ae ee le, safe and easy to raise Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Company 

@ Speedy, flexible and efficient in operation 
@ Sizes, types and capacities, for most uses WINCHES (Motor Truck) 


Put your plant on wheels—save men, save time. Use 

ung serves many trucks. No. 125 st 

tame Jak-Tung truck is available in 8 platform sizes, (Concluded f rom Pays 90) 


Ihe. to 3800 Ibe. Welded rolled out at rear, or picked up by overhead hoist, by means 


deck. Shown with No. 102R Jak-Tung. Molded-on of center bar. 2 

rubber tired, Hyatt bearing wheels. Simple, safe, Truck is of one ton capacity. Inside width is 15 in., length 

any Ute and easy ewivel. One serves many trucks. | 36 in Overall height is 26 in., floor clearance is 3 in. 
Write for New Catalog No. 43 While designed for agen coil sed, 
THOMAS TRUCK & CASTER CO." said to be adapted to handle coils of wire or other prod 
ot “ ucts of similar size and shape. Complete information may 

alla: 425 MISSISSIPPI RIVER, KEOKUK, IOWA be had from the manufacturer.  f 
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pUBLIC WAREHOUSE SECTION 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. | jss0—sixty-tour Years of Service—1944 


HARRIS TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
8 South 13th St., Birmingham 1 
— FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES — 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
@ CARTAGE @ DISTRIBUTION 
Pool Cars Handled 
member of A.C.W.—A.W.A.—N.F.W.A, Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


@ STORAGE @ FORWARDING 


ALABAMA—ARIZONA—ARKANSAS—-CALIFORNIA 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
801-7 East Markham Street 


A Complete Branch House Service - - Fire- 
proof Sprinklered - - Low - - 
Private Rallroad Siding - - Quick Service. 


pIRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


“STRICKLAND TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 
1700-1702 2nd Ave. So., Birmingham 3 


Pool Car Service a Specialty—Motor Truck Service 
Centrally Located—Free Switching from All R.R.s. 


| SRMINGHAM, ALA. | 


WITTICHEN 


Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
831 North 19th St., Birmingham 2 
Fireproof Warehouse 
Household Goods and Merchandise 
Pool Car Distribution 
Member: A.W.A. & M.W.A. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. | 


Arkansas’ Largest Warehouse 
Merchandise—Household Storage 


Poo! Car 
Distributica 
Compartments 
for househeld 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSE co. 
LITTLE ARKANSAS 


Wareh Assoctaté 
American Chain of 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


DOTHAN, ALA. 


SECURITY BONDED WAREHOUSE 


500-501 East Commerce St. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Receiving—STORAGE—Handling. 

Motor Freight Service to all points. 

6-car Private Siding. Reciprocal Switching. 

ient Branch House Service. 


SERVING 

Alabama 
Georgia 
N.W. Florida 


MOBILE, ALA. | 


Merchants Transfer Company 
9 So. Commerce Mobile 3 


HEAVY HAULING—STORAGE 


Pool Cars and General Merchandise—Bonded 
Authorized Transfer Agents 
A.T.&N., G.M.&N., L.@N., M.&£0. & 
Southern Railroads. Pan Atlantic S/S Corp. 


OPERATING WAREHOUSES 
IN PRINCIPAL CALIFORNIA CITIES 


Los CAL. 


VAN & STORAGE CO 


1335 S. FIGUEROA ST. 
Luckie Waller, Manager 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. j 
STORAGE 
(he DISTRIBUTION 
TRANSPORTATION 
CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE 
1248 WHOLESALE ST. LOS ANGELES 21 


Merchandise Exclusively Sprinklered—A.D.T. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


Alabama Transfer & Warehouse Go. 
P.O. Box 164, Montgomery 1 


BONDED — FIREPROOF — 
WAREHOUSE 
STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 


Members N.F.W.A.— A.W.A. — A.6.W. — 
AYV.L 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. [ 


PROMPT REMITTANCES 


CROWN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


1201 E. Sth St. 45 So. Arroyo Parkway 
Los Angeles Pasadena 
SHIPPING TO AND FROM ALL EASTERN CITIES 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION—L.C.L. SHIPMENTS 
We specialize in transferring household goods for } 
R. T. CHRISTMAS THREE DECADES OF SERVICE 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. | 


MOELLER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
210-220 COOSA STREET 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Low Insurance Rate Bonded Trucking Service 
Pool Car Distribution 


Members: A.W.A., N.F.W.A., So. W.A. 


PHOENIX, ARIZ. | 


Phoenix Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 
401 West Jackson Street, P.O. Box 4073, Phoenix, Arizona 
Specializing in merchandise storage and distribution. Private 
Siding 10 car capacity, free switching either Santa Fe or South- 
ern Pacific. 6,500 feet handling dock for pool car distribution. 
Modern air conditioned offices. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL | AN “ASSOCIATED WAREHOUSE” 
DAVIES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 164 SOUTH CENTRAL AVE., LOS ANGELES 12 
First merchandise warehouse in Los Angeles—and STILL the 


FIRST . . . Established 1893 . .. MORE THAN ORDINARY 
SERVICE ... We invite inquiries relative to your ware 
house problems. 


MEMBERS: A.W.A. SINCE 1898 - - - C.W.A. - - - LA.W.A. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL./ 
pe 
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In Bow v. Union, Inc., 149 Pac. (2d) 
800, Colo., it was shown that a com- 
pany’s agent stored certain merchan- 
dise with a bailee. The agent sold the 
merchandise. The agent’s employer 
sued the bailee to recover the value of 
the goods. However, the evidence did 
not prove that the bailee knew, or 
was charged with notice, that the 
agent was acting without the scope 
of his authority when he sold the 
merchandise and took credit for the 
amount of the sale. Therefore, the 
a court refused to hold the bailee 
iable. 


Modern higher courts consistently 
hold that the owner of warehouse 
property may be liable in damages 
for injuries sustained by patrons and 
tradesmen as a result of defects or 
dangerous condition of the building. 

For illustration, in New York v. 
Seighman, 140 Fed. (2d) 980, it was 
shown that an employe of a plumber 
was running a water pipe up the back 
‘of a building when the floor landing 
of the rear stairway located outside 
of the building gave way and he was 
injured. 

The employe sued the owner of the 
building for damages and proved that 
the accident was caused by the de- 
fective condition of the railing around 
the fourth floor landing. In view of 
this testimony the higher court held 
the owner of the building liable in 


damages and said that a plumber’s 
employe working on a building is an 
“invitee” to whom the property owner 
owes the duty of exercising ordinary 
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@ 
care to know that no part of his prem- 
ises are defective and likely to effect 
injury to the employe. 


In English Freight Co. v. Knox, 
180 S. W. (2d) 633, Texas, the higher 
court held that when an individual in-- 
corpérates his business using the 
same name for the corporation as he 
had used for his individual business, 
and nothing is said or done about the 
debts and liabilities of the indiviual’s 
business at the time it was taken 
over by the corporation, it is pre- 
sumed that the corporation assumes 
liability for such debts. In this case 
the owner of a motor transport com- 
pany incorporated his business and 
the higher court held that the cor- 
poration automatically assumed re- 
sponsibility for:debts owed by the in- 
dividual owner. 


In Overcash v. Yellow Transit Co., 
180 S. W. (2d) 678, Mo., it was shown 
that a truck driver sustained injuries 


resulting in his death. He had ge. 
tered into contract of employment jy 
Kansas, and later established his 
home there. The court held that the 
Kansas Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission had jurisdiction to make 
the award of compensation although 
the accident occurred in Missouri, 


In Railway Express Agency y, 
Wooten, 149 Pac. (2d) 335, Okla., it 
was shown that an express company 
operates motor vehicles in connection 
with the delivery of merchandise for 
interstate transportation. An employe 
was injured and in subsequent litiga. 
tion the higher court held the con. 
pany operated a “motor vehicle as a 
motor carrier for transportation of 
compensation,” and within the pro. 
vision of State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law. Thus the employe was en- 
titled to recover compensation. 

Also, see the leading case of Wells 
Fargo and Co. v. Taylor, 254 U. §, 
175, which specifically holds that an 
employe who drives for an express 
company is not within the terms of 
the Federal Employers’ Liability Act. 
Therefore, the rule that employes 
coming under the Federal Employers’ 
Liability Act cannot be included un- 
der the State Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law does apply to express com- 
pany drivers. This latter is a United 
States Supreme Court decision. 


In Hauck v. Highland Park, 55 
N. E. (2d) 565, Ill., the higher court 
held that “ordinary care” on the part 
of a bailee, as a warehouseman, is 
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such care as every prudent man takes 
of his own goods, and “ordinary dili- 
gence” in the preservation of such 
goods is such diligence as men of com- 
mon prudence usually exercise about 
their own affairs. The higher court 
refused to hold a bailee liable for 
theft of valuables stored in a vault 
where the testimony proved that the 
bailee used care in the selection of 
all of its employes; the only persons 
who had access to the vault were 
the employes of thé bailee; and they 


held no duplicate keys to the vault. 


In Orr v. Shell, 177 S. W. (2d) 608, 
Mo., the higher court awarded an em- 
ploye $20,000 damages against his 
employer for contracting Bright’s dis- 
ease caused by handling dangerous 
chemical ingredients. The chemical is 
known by the trade name of “Kessco- 
cide.” It is a synthetic, patented com- 
pound known chemically as alpha- 
napthylisthicoyanate. It is white crys- 
talline solid, and looks like salt. 
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. - « The Legal Editor will answer legal questions on all subjects covered 
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Driver Killed 


Question: Recently, one of our 
truck drivers was killed. While on his 
way home he saw one of our trucks in 
trouble and he got off the street car 
to assist the driver. In doing so the 
jack slipped and let the truck fall on 
him. What, if any, is our responsi- 
bility and liability in this matter? 
Luskey Transfer Co. 

Answer: It is my opinion that you 
may be held liable. Modern higher 


courts hold that the expressions “in 
the course of employment,” and 
“within the scope of the employment” 


are synonymous, but that these ex- - 


pressions are not legally equivalent 
to the term “during the period of the 
employment.” 

In other words, the latter term 
means the actual pericd each day the 
employe is performing his regular du- 
ties, whereas an employe is not legally 
required to be in the act of render- 
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ing services to his employer to be 
within the scope of the employment. 
Therefore, under certain circum- 
stances, an employe is within the 
scope of the employment, for which 
the employer is liable, when actually 
the act is detrimental to the employer 
instead of being a service. Conversely, 
it is true that an employe may be 
held entitled to compensation when 
the act causing the injury was bene- 
ficial to the employer although the act 
was committed while the workman 
was neither acting “in the course of 
the employment,” “within the scope 
of the employment,” or “during the 
period of the employment.” 

See the leading case of Harland v. 
Trail, 280 S. W. 954. The testimony 
disclosed that while an employe was 
walking over his employer’s premises 
on the way to his work he saw an 
electric wire lying on the ground 
across his path. The employe at- 
tempted to remove it, and in doing so, 
was killed. The court held that this 
employe was entitled to compensation, 
because the act resulting in his death 
was done expressly for the purpose 
of serving his employer. This court 
said: 

‘When he saw the electric wire lying 
across the path, he realized that its pres- 
ence rendered the employer’s premises 
unsafe, and subjected his fellow em- 
ployes to great danger. The situation 
was such that, if he failed to take steps 
to remove the danger and death or injury 
resulted, the employer would naturally 
feel aggrieved that he had not protected 
his interests. In attempting to meet the 
emergency and remove the danger, he 


was actuated solely by an impulse to 
serve his master, and did only what an 
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old and faithful employe would be ex- 
pected to do in the circumstances.” 

Of course, the truck in trouble was 
not on your premises, but neverthe- 
less the employe was attempting to 
serve you, his employer, in the same 
line of work for the performance of 
which he was regularly paid. There- 
fore, it is probable that the higher 
court will hold that, technically, he 
was acting for the benefit of his em- 
ployer who impliedly assumed the role 
of employer at the time the accident 
occurred. 


Gas Explosion 


Question: A few weeks ago a gas 
pipe which the gas company was sup- 
posed to look after leaked gas and 
an explosion of gas occurred in our 
basement causing considerable dam- 
age to our stock of merchandise.. Can 
you cite any decisions which may as- 
sist us to win this suit? Hodges 
Warehouse Co. 

Answer: Modern higher courts con- 
sistently hold that a gas company is 
liable in damages for injuries caused 
by escaping gas if the Lyccanme 
proves that the gas escaped throug 
negligence or lack of ordinary care of 
the company’s employes, or if the 
testimony indicates that the gas com- 
pany’s employes failed to exercise or- 
dinary care to discover and stop a 
leak after receiving notification that 
gas was escaping. And some courts 
have held that knowledge of “likeli- 
hood” of gas escape is sufficient to 
result in the company being liable 


where the testimony shows that it 
failed to make necessary repairs. 

See Alexandria, 16 Ind. App. 534, 
where it was shown that gas company 
officials and employes had knowledge 
of the imperfect condition of a pipe. 
The higher court held that it was not 
necessary for the person who was in- 
jured in a subsequent explosion to 
prove that the company officials knew 
that gas was escaping. The court held 
that in view of the known condition 
of the pipe the gas company employes 
were legally obligated to know that 
gas would not escape. See, also, Dow 
v. Winnipesaukee Gas Co., 69 N. H. 
312; and 42 L. R. A. 569, to the same 
legal effect. 

Therefore, it is my opinion that you 
are entitled to recover damages from 
the gas company. 


Fire Truck Collision 


Question: We have a suit pending 
against a city for damage to our mo- 
tor tractor and trailer which collided 
with a fire truck. We are attempting 
to prove, as our driver contends, that 
a roughness in the street prevented 
our driver from stopping suddenly to 
avoid the collision. If you can cite a 
few late cases on this, it will be ap- 
preciated. Dunagon Transfer Co. 

Answer: Except in a few states 
where the legislatures have passed 
statutes making municipalities liable 
for negligence of its fire department 
employes, no liability exists. In other 
words, it is recognized law that under 
ordinary circumstances a municipality 


is not liable in damages for injurig 
resulting from operation and condye. 
tion of its fire department. This ig go 
because operation of a municipal fiz 
department involves governmental 
functions. But under all circumstanegs 
municipalities are liable in damage 
for injuries caused by  defectiye 
streets if the official failed to use op. 
dinary care to discover and repair 
such defects. 

The doctrine has been stated by 
many higher courts that where a de. 
fect in the street combines with other 
causes to produce injury resulting 
from the operation of a fire depart 
ment, so that both causes are proxi- 
mate, the municipality is liable pro 
vided the person injured was free 
from negligence. 

In view of these explanations it js 
quite apparent that you may be en. 
titled to recover damages if you prove 
that the accident occurred as a result 
of defective street. 

See City of Port Arthur v. Wallace, 
171 S. W. (2d) 480, where it was dis. 
closed that the driver of an automo- 
bile was seriously injured in a col- 
lision with a fire truck. The injured 
driver sued the city for damages. The 
theory upon which the suit was prose- 
cuted was that the city officials negli- 
gently allowed the streets to become 
full of holes and ridges at the point 
of the collision, which condition of 
the streets caused the rear end of the 
fire truck to swerve and strike the 
automobile in which the injured per- 
son was riding. 

The question presented the higher 
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court was whether negligence on the 
part of the city to fail to keep its 
streets in a first class state of repair 
was the proximate cause of the in- 
juries sustained by the driver of the 
automobile. The higher court held the 
city liable in damages. 

If your higher court decides that 
the proximate cause of the collision 
was the defects in the street, the city 
is primarily liable in damages to you 
under the laws pertaining to corpo- 
rate functions. 


Janitor's Suit 


Question: Will you give your opin- 
ion whether an employe who acts as 
a janitor and elevator operator can 
sue and receive payments, penalties, 
attorney fees, etc., under the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act? This is impor- 
tant to us as we have a suit in prog- 
ress. Janigon Storage Co. 

Answer: Modern higher courts con- 
sistently hold that the terms “pro- 
duced” and “goods” used in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act indicate that 
Congress intended the act to apply 
to employes engaged in producing 
goods going into interstate commerce. 
Employes who produce goods which 
form an ingredient or part of other 
merchandise, which go into interstate 
commerce, are “engaged’ in the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate com- 
merce. Therefore, employers of these 
emploves must pay minimum wages 
specified by this law. 

On the other hand, the fact that 
an employe is hired to perform work 
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in a warehouse, station, or other place, 
where interstate commerce business 
is transacted does not always result 
in this employe being within the juris- 
diction of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. See Johnson, 166 S. W. (2d) 935, 
where an employe worked as janitor 
in a building where persons and firms 
rented space and transacted interstate 
commerce business. This employe 
sued his employer to compel payment 
of back wages under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The higher court held 
the employe not entitled to a recovery, 
and said: 

“We are unable to relate how an em- 
ployer could be engaged in commerce 
when he only produced a means to pro- 
duce money under rental contracts —a 
service establishment, for the convenience 
and hire of tenants. In the case at bar, 
no goods were produced, manufactured. 
mined, handled, or in any manner worked 
on or processed in the building.” 

Nevertheless, in your case your em- 
ploye operates an elevator and handles 
merchandise. Therefore, if this mer- 
chandise goes into interstate com- 
merce, you must nay him wages speci- 
fied by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Wet Goods 


Question: Recently, we loaded a 
truckload of merchandise to be ship- 
ped on an open trailer supplied by a 
transportation corporation. After the 
merchandise was loaded, the corpora- 
tion was notified to pick up this load. 
They failed to come immediately, and 
the merchandise, covered by a defec- 


tive canvas supplied by the corpora- 
tion, was damaged by rain. 

When the driver picked up the load 
several hours later he signed a re- 
ceipt stating that the load was re- 
ceived in a wet condition. There was 
nobody at the plant to check this, since 
the manifests were made out and left 
in a convenient place for him. The 
load was received by the consignee 
and on the bill of lading it was stated 

- that it was received in a wet condi- 
tion. 

The consignee contacted us request- 
‘ng that we make the proper adjust- 
ments with the carrier and they have 
invoiced us for damaged wet mer- 
chandise in the amount of several 
hundred dollars. Are we liable? If 
not who may be liable for this loss? 
Products Co. 

Answer: If the transportation cor- 
poyation is a common carrier and had 
accepted the shipment before it was 
damaged there would be little question 
of the corporation’s liability. However, 
since the carrier negligently suppli 
a defective canvas it seems that the 
consignor also was negligent in fail- 
ing to examine the canvas and dis- 
cover the holes in it. 

In cases of this kind the one whose 
negligence is the proximate cause of 
the loss or damage is liable. There- 
fore, the important legal questions is: 
were the defects in the canvas so ob- 
vious that an ordinarily prudent and 
careful shipper would have discovered 
such defects and refused to use the 
canvas? If so it seems that the car- 
rier may not be held liable. 
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The fact that the carrier did not 
call for and accept the shipment un- 
til several hours after it was notified 
may not be an important element in 
this controversy unless the testimony 
proves that the carrier promised to 
pick up the load or shipment prompt- 

. Of course, if the carriers em- 
ployes had loaded the trailer and cov- 
ered it this may indicate that the car- 
rier had accepted the shipment ren- 
dering it liable as a common carrier. 

Another important point of law. 
which may be involved, is whether 
the carrier accepted the shipment as 
a warehouseman or common carrier 


although its employes did cover the 
load with the canvas since there was 
a considerable delay in picking up the 
load. If it acted as a warehouseman 
it would not be liable unless its em- 
ployes failed to use “ordinary” care 
to protect the merchandise from dan- 
gers ordinarily foreseen, whereas if 
it acted as a legal common carrier it 
would be liable, with few exceptions, 
one of which would be whether the 
damage resulted from the shipper’s 
own negligence. Hence, use of the 
defective canvas may be a point on 
which the liability rests. 


development of the following pattern: 

(1) Utilizing their nation-wide sales 
force to present air cargo to shippers 
and receivers. 

(2) Assist in the study of proper 
packing for air cargo transportation. 

(3) Distribute air cargo shipments 
in airline terminal cities and to out- 
side points within 20 to 30 miles in 
densely populated areas and over 
much greater distances in lower 
density areas. é 

(4) Where traffic on certain feede 
airlines would not warrant sufficient 
air trips per day supplement this 
service by truck. 

(5) Build for air cargo in towns 
not served by air and already well 
served by motor carrier. 


Where Does Motaircargo Stand ? 


(Continued from page 31) 


From the foregoing discussion it 
should be clear that motaircargo, in 
its truest sense, awaits the time when 
the airlines can reduce rates and 
really sell service. When that time 
comes, coordinated relations must re- 
sult. 


As Robert F. Black, president of 
the White Motor Co., recently said: 
“We have no fear of air transport. 
Whether it takes away present busi- 
ness from other carriers or not, it is 
certain to develop new business for 
itself and for others. Its competition 
will be a spur to land and water car- 
riers, effectively preventing slacken- 
ing of progress.” 


Air Cargoes of Allies 
Reach 22,000,000 Ib. 


In a recent OWI report on the air 
cargo system developed by the United 
States with other United Nation’s 
cooperation, it was stated that 22,000,- 
000 Ib. of imports, valued at about 
$79,000,000, was brought to this coun- 
try during the first six months of this 
year. This included vital supplies from 
the far corners of the earth. 


“Blocked-Out" Landing 
Record Broken 


Use of Capt. S. P. Saint’s new ap- 
proach control effected record-break- 
ing landings at four-minute intervals 
of heavy multi-motored planes of the 
Army, Navy and three major airlines, 
simulating blind instrument landings 
in bad weather at LaGuardia Field 
recently. Best previous sequence land- 
ing on a “blocked-out” field was at 
12-minute intervals. 


Spain Good Post-War 
Aviation Market 


According to a recent UP news ar- 
ticle, it is the opinion of CAB mem- 
ber Oswald Ryan, recently returned 
from civil air mission to Madrid, that 
Spain’s developing modern aviation 
facilities should provide a good post- 
war market for American aircraft 
manufacturers, whose equipment is 
already popular there. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. c. sittenbender, Pres., Trees. & Mer. 


WE RECIPROCATE 
AMERICAN STORAGE Co. 


2801 Georgia Ave., N.W., Washington 1 
MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


SPECIALIZING IN HANDLING OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Member of United Van Lines 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | 


Telephone ADams 5600 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


1701 FLORIDA AVENUE, WASHINGTON $ 
E. K. MORRIS, President (See Page Advertisement Directory lsene) 


Member—-NFWA, AVL, WWA, CanWA, DCTA 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ildings 
~ | q.p.T. Supervised Bu 
« | |For Storage and Furniture 
Automobiles siding. Bonded y. S. Customs 
eft Low insurance rates- y SERVIC 
The K DELIVER 

ILY TRUC tts 
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di- 
The SMEDLEY Co. 
- 165 Brewery St., New Haven 11, Conn. 
st- 
ive 
Wlembor WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
ALLIED VAN LINES, 
s? — NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 
PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 
West Haven Trucking Company 
on Storage Warehouses 
ad Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 
Member Connecticut Warch Associatt 
TORRINGTON, CONN. [ 
: The E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 
s! Main Office, Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 
d Household Goods Packed, Stored, Shipped. 
d Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 
e Pool Cars Distributed in All Parts of Connecticut. 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


Est. 1859 


61 Pierce Street, N. E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 


Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Metropolitan Area: 


1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
On B. and O. R.R. Siding 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 


2. LOCAL CARTAGE 
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COLORADO—CONNECTICUT—DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


PUEBLO, COLO. | 


WAREHOUSE AND 
TRANSFER CO. INC. 


General and Warehouse 


BURCH 


Househo! 


ce 
200 FE AVENUE 


id and Merchandise 8 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 
Member of May. W.4.—A.W.A-—Colo. W.A. 


128-130 SOUTH MAIN 
TRANSFER 
STORAGE 


* Pool Car Distribution 
* Freight Forward and 
Distribution 


© Modern Sprinklered Building 


Household and Merchandise 
Facilities 


* ACENT ALLIED 


field, Mi 
Members NFWA—AWA—ACW—AVL Agents 


15,000 sq. ft. of 


NATIONWIDE 
DESPATCH & STORAGE CO. 
9 Center St., Hartford 5, Conn. 


Storage Spase—Consi 
via. 
overs and Warehousemen’s 
ruck Assn., Hartford Better 

ureau. 


Mombers: Independent M 
Assn., Conn. Motor T 
Business B 


VAN LINES— 


on shipments 


Distribution 


Total Storage Area 67,000 Sq. Ft. 
Household Goods, Moving, Pack- 
ing and Shipping 
N. Y.. N. H. and H. R.R. Siding 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


U.S. Bonded Warehouses 
Merchandise facilities .. 


field, 


Members) NFWA—AWA—ACW—AVL Agents 


Mooney, Pres. 


ARTFORD DESPATC[T 
and WAREHOUSE CO. Incd 


(337 SEAVIEW AVENUE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Pool Car Distribution 
Private Siding. . Our fleet covers Cornecticut 
and Massachusetts daily Warehouse: at Hartford, Conn, and Spring: 


Jo Usland, Pres. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Bridgeport Storage Warehouse Co. - 
General Offices 10 Whiting St. : 


Bridgeport 1 
General Merchandise Storage and 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 


Established 1902 


SILLENCE | 


Warehouse Co., Ine. 


M. E. KIELY, Pres. 


Househo!d and 


DAVIS STORAGE COMPANY 


335 East St., New Haven 2, Conn. 
Modern Fireproof Merchandise Warehouse 
Private seven-car Siding, adjacent to Steamship and 
; R. R. Terminals. Pool and stop over cars distributed. 

Merchandise Storage. 

Motor Truck Service to all towns in Connecticut. 

Low Insurance Rate. 
Member of Connecticut Warehousemen’s Assoc. 


Prompt, Efficient Service. 


court was whether negligence on the 
part of the city to fail to keep its 
streets in a first class state of repair 
was the proximate cause of the in- 
juries sustained by the driver of the 
automobile. The higher court held the 
city liable in damages. 

If vour higher court decides that 
the proximate cause of the collision 
was the defects in the street, the city 
is primarily liable in damages to you 
under the laws pertaining to corpo- 
rate functions. 


Janitor's Suit 


Question: Will you give your opin- 
ion whether an employe who acts as 
a janitor and elevator operator can 
sue and receive payments, penalties, 
attorney fees, etc., under the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act? This is impor- 
tant to us as we have a suit in prog- 
ress. Janigon Storage Co. 

Answer: Modern higher courts con- 
sistently hold that the terms “pro- 
duced” and “goods” used in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act indicate that 
Congress intended the act to apply 
to employes engaged in producing 
goods going into interstate commerce. 
Employes who produce goods which 
form an ingredient or part of other 
merchandise, which go into interstate 
commerce, are “engaged’ in the pro- 
duction of goods for interstate com- 
merce. Therefore, employers of these 
emploves must pay minimum wages 
specified by this law. 

On the other hand, the fact that 
an employe is hired to perform work 
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in a warehouse, station, or other place, 
where interstate commerce business 
is transacted does not always result 
in this employe being within the juris- 
diction of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. See Johnson, 166 S. W. (2d) 935, 
where an employe worked as janitor 
in a building where persons and firms 
rented space and transacted interstate 
commerce business. This employe 
sued his employer to compel payment 
of back wages under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The higher court held 
the employe not entitled to a recovery, 
and said: 

“We are unable to relate how an em- 
ployer could be engaged in commerce 
when he only produced a means to pro- 
duce money under rental contracts —a 
service establishment, for the convenience 
and hire of tenants. In the case at bar, 
no goods were produced, manufactured. 
mined, handled, or in any manner worked 
on or processed in the building.” 

Nevertheless, in your case your em- 
ploye operates an elevator and handles 
merchandise. Therefore, if this mer- 
chandise goes into interstate com- 
merce, you must pay him wages speci- 
fied by the Fair Labor Standards Act. 


Wet Goods 


Question: Recently, we loaded a 
truckload of merchandise to be ship- 
ped on an open trailer supplied by a 
transportation corporation. After the 
merchandise was loaded, the corpora- 
tion was notified to pick up this load. 
They failed to come immediately, and 
the merchandise, covered by a defec- 


tive canvas supplied by the corpora- 
tion, was damaged by rain. 

When the driver picked up the load 
several hours later he signed a re- 
ceipt stating that the load was re- 
ceived in a wet condition. There was 
nobody at the plant to check this, since 
the manifests were made out and left 
in a convenient place for him. The 
load was received by the consignee 
and on the bill of lading it was stated 

- that it was received in a wet condi- 
tion. 

The consignee contacted us request- 
ing that we make the proper adjust- 
ments with the carrier and they have 
invoiced us for damaged wet mer- 
chandise in the amount of several 
hundred dollars. Are we liable? If 
not who may be liable for this loss? 
Products Co. 

Answer: If the transportation cor- 
poration is a common carrier and had 
accepted the shipment before it was 
damaged there would be little question 
of the corporation’s liability. However, 
since the carrier negligently suppli 
a defective canvas it seems that the 
consignor also was negligent in fail- 
ing to examine the canvas and dis- 
cover the holes in it. 

In cases of this kind the one whose 
negligence is the proximate cause of 
the loss or damage is liable. There- 
fore, the important legal questions is: 
were the defects in the canvas so 0 
vious that an ordinarily prudent and 
careful shipper would have discove 
such defects and refused to use the 
canvas? If so it seems that the car- 
rier may not be held liable. 
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The fact that the carrier did not 
eall for and accept the shipment un- 
til several hours after it was notified 
may not be an important element in 
this controversy unless the testimony 
proves that the carrier promised to 
pick up the load or shipment prompt- 

. Of course, if the carriers em- 
ployes had loaded the trailer and cov- 
ered it this may indicate that the car- 
rier had accepted the shipment ren- 
dering it liable as a common carrier. 

Another important point of law. 
which may be involved, is whether 
the carrier accepted the shipment as 
a warehouseman or common carrier 


although its employes did cover the 
load with the canvas since there was 
a considerable delay in picking up the 
load. If it acted as a warehouseman 
it would not be liable unless its em- 
ployes failed to use “ordinary” care 
to protect the merchandise from dan- 
gers ordinarily foreseen, whereas if 
it acted as a legal common carrier it 
would be liable, with few exceptions, 
one of which would be whether the 
damage resulted from the shipper’s 
own negligence. Hence, use of the 
defective canvas may be a point on 
which the liability rests. 


Where Does Motaircargo Stand ? 


(Continued from page 31) 


development of the following pattern: 

(1) Utilizing their nation-wide sales 
force to present air cargo to shippers 
and receivers. 

(2) Assist in the study of proper 
packing for air cargo transportation. 

(3) Distribute air cargo shipments 
in airline terminal cities and to out- 
side points within 20 to 30 miles in 
densely populated areas and over 
much greater distances in lower 
density areas. 

(4) Where traffic on certain feede 
airlines would not warrant sufficient 
air trips per day supplement this 
service by truck. 

(5) Build for air cargo in towns 
not served by air and already well 
served by motor carrier. 


From the foregoing discussion it 
should be clear that motaircargo, in 
its truest sense, awaits the time when 
the airlines can reduce rates and 
really sell service. When that time 
comes, coordinated relations must re- 
sult. 


As Robert F. Black, president of 
the White Motor Co., recently said: 
“We have no fear of air transport. 
Whether it takes away present busi- 
ness from other carriers or not, it is 
certain to develop new business for 
itself and for others. Its competition 
will be a spur to land and water car- 
riers, effectively preventing slacken- 
ing of progress.” 


Air Cargoes of Allies 
Reach 22,000,000 Ib. 


In a recent OWI rt on the air 
cargo system developed by the United 
States with other United Nation’s 
cooperation, it was stated that 22,000,- 
000 Ib. of imports, valued at about 
$79,000,000, was brought to this coun- 
try during the first six months of this 
year. This included vital supplies from 
the far corners of the earth. 


“Blocked-Out" Landing 
Record Broken 


Use of Capt. S. P. Saint’s new ap- 
proach control effected record-break- 
ing landings at four-minute intervals 
of heavy multi-motored planes of the 
Army, Navy and three major airlines, 
simulating blind instrument landings 
in bad weather at LaGuardia Field 
recently. Best previous sequence land- 
ing on a “blocked-out” field was at 
12-minute intervals. 


Spain Good Post-War 
Aviation Market 


According to a recent UP news ar- 
ticle, it is the opinion of CAB mem- 
ber Oswald Ryan, recently returned 
from civil air mission to Madrid, that 
Spain’s developing modern aviation 
facilities should provide a good post- 
war market for American aircraft 
manufacturers, whose equipment is 
already popular there. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. | 


Low insurance rates. 15 car 


DAILY TRUC 


to Connecticut and sow 


Wlembo, WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
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The SMEDLEY Co. {%, 


165 Brewery St., New Haven 11, Conn. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | John C. Bittenbender, Pres., Treas. & Mer. 


WE RECIPROCATE 
AMERICAN STORAGE Co. 


2801 Georgia Ave., N.W., Washington 1 
MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


SPECIALIZING IN HANDLING OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 
Member of United Van Lines 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | 


Telephone ADams 5600 


E. K. MORRIS, President 
ber—NFWA, AVL, WWA, CanWA, DCTA 


FEDERAL STORAGE 
COMPANY 


1701 FLORIDA AVENUE, WASHINGTON $ 


(See Page Advertisement Directory lseue) 


REMBER 


PAUL A. DAHLGARD, Owner 


West Haven Trucking Company 
Storage Warehouses 
Offices, 435 Congress Ave., New Haven 11 


WASHINGTON, D. ©. | 


THE JACOBS TRANSFER COMPANY, INC. 


61 Pierce Street, N. E. 


Est. 1859 


Moving and Storage of Household 
Geods Exclusively 


Member Connecticut Warchousemen’s Association 


TORRINGTON, CONN. | 
The E. J. Kelley Co. Storage Warehouses 


Main Office, Torrington, Conn.—Telephone 9243 
One of New England’s Largest Trans- 
portation Companies 
Household Goods Packed, Stored, Shipped. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution. 

Pool Cars Distributed in All Parts of Connecticut. 
Offices in Bridgeport, H New Haven & 


arttord, 
terbury, Conn.; Springfield & Worcester, Mass. 


Washington 2, D. C. 


Phone: District 2412 


SERVICES in Washington and its Metropolitan Area: 


1. POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
On B. and O. R.R. Siding 
Fast—Economical—Dependable 


2. LOCAL CARTAGE 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Theres always 


ROOM AT SMITH’S 
18 WAREHOUSES 


“Smith’s looked ahead. They foresaw the storage needs 
of Washington’s War-time population. They added one 
warehouse after another and today Smith’s have eighteen 
large storage warehouses.” 


DON'T MAKE A MOVE... 


WASHINGTON, D.C. | Maurice Kressin, Mgr. 


Manhattan Storage & Transfer Co. 
639 New York Ave., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 
Household Goods storage, packing, shipping. Pool Car Dis. 

tribution Merchandise. 
Life vans local delivery. 
Member: Ind. Movers & Warehousemen’s Assoc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Securitp Storage Gompanp 


OF WASILINGTON 
Capttal, Surplus and Keserves over $1,200,000 
for overseas shipments. Door to door rates quoted All 


NFWA, AVL Canadian, British, French & Other Assns. 


1140 Fifteenth Street, Washington 5 


WITHOUT SHIPPING TO 
SMITH?S 


Aero Mayflower 
Transit Co. 


Our Main Warehouse 


SMITH'S 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
1313 YOU ST. N.W. NO. 3303 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE 


Poo! Car Distribution 


Direct Switching Connections Into Warehouse 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


TERMINAL REFRIGERATING & 
WAREHOUSING CORPORATION 


4th and D Streets, Southwest, Washington 4 
Member of A. C. W. 


Simplified Proportional Rates 
For Air-Highway Shipments 


(Continued from page 33) 


this service is needed, it should be 
logical to assume that the best pos- 
sible service is needed via the surface 
coordinator. From the airlines’ 
standpoint, American is interested in 
eoordinating its services with only 
those motor carriers who can adjust 
their schedules with air cargo flights 
to insure continuous, expedited trans- 
portation. American Airlines feels 
that if it is to get this special service 
and the special handling needed be- 
cause of more liberal packing re- 
quirements, motor carriers would 
then be entitled to at least $1.25 mini- 
mum charge per shipment. 
Tariff Simplicity 

Such a price would lend itself to- 
ward rate and tariff simplicity, and 
any shipper, or consignee, or carrier 
rate clerk could then quote accurately 
and easily the total] rate based on the 
two charges. It would ‘not be neces- 
sary to fight the 718 existing truck 
tariffs to determine in which tariff 
the applicable rate might be published. 
It would be necessary only to refer 
to the simply read and easily used 
air tariff to find the local air rate and 
add $1.25 to this charge to cover the 
cost of surface transportation. There- 
in the total charge for the coordinated 
transportation would be developed. 
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The gradual development of rail 
and motor freight over many years 
permitted the growth of complex 
tariff schedules. The air age, how- 
ever, has been created by this war and 
the impact of air cargo will be in- 
stantaneous and widespread with the 
release of equipment to the airlines. 
This is about to happen. 

Many shippers are ready to use air. 
Carriers must be prepared to serve, 
coordinating their schedules. Ameri- 


‘ean Airlines proposes the proportional 


rate as the satisfactory answer to this 
immediate problem. 


For the Foxhole Gang 


Captioned, "I'm trucking my next load 
for a kid in a foxhole,” and showing a typi- 
cal trucking scene, Studebaker, in a recent 
four-color magazine ad, hails the nation's 
truckers and the job they are doing and 
suggests to shippers and John Q. Public 
how they can cooperate with "this vital 
industry" by reducing the ber of motor 
truck delivery requests . . . having ship- 
ments properly packaged or crated and 
ready on time . . . keeping the approaches 
to loading platforms clear . . . expediting 
repairs for trucks in trouble, etc. 


California Proposes 
Feeder Airlines 


Consideration of local airline feeder 
pick-up service covering 100 Southern 
California and 43 central California 
cities and towns, with Los Angeles 
as a terminal for such subsidiary air 
transport, has been recommended to 
the Civil Aeronautics Board at Wash- 
ington by the Los Angeles Chamber 
of Commerce. 

It was urged that action toward 
feeder airlines be limited to experi- 
mental development. Issuance of cer- 
tificates for airline operation in this 
type of service should be on a tem- 
porary basis only, the Chamber 
recommended, valid for a period not 
to exceed five years. Following. ex- 
perimental ventures, the Chamber of 
Commerce declared, the CAB should 
closely scrutinize results to determine 
if continued operations would be 
practicable, before permanent certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity are 
issued. 

The 148 cities in Southern and Cen- 
tral California involved in feeder- 
airline recommendations by _ the 
Chamber of Commerce extend from 
San Diego on the south to Oakland 
on the north, and from the coastal 
cities of Santa Monica, Long Beach 
and Laguna Beach to Blythe and 
Needles on the Colorado River east 


ern border of the state. (Herr) 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


W. E. EDGAR, Supt. 
THE TERMINAL STORAGE COMPANY 
OF WASHINGTON 
First, K and L Streets, N. E., Washington 2 
Larde er modern construction, total floor area 204,000 square 
feet, of ich 109,000 square feet is of fireproof construction. 
Storage of general m ndise 
CONSIGN SHIPMENTS VIA B. & O. R. R. 
Heated rooms for protection against freezing. 
Member of American Warehousemen’s Association 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—FLORIDA—GEORGIA—HAWAII 


TAMPA, FLA. | 
LEE 
TERMINAL 


1139 Ellamae Ave. 
TAMPA 1 


Merchandise Storage 

Pool Car Distribution 
Commercial Cartage 

Water and Rail connections 
Low insurance Rate 
Household Goods Storage 
Moving—Packing—Shipping 
Agents Allied Van Lines 
National Movers 


Member: AWA—NFWA 


Established 1901 


WASHINGTON, D. C. | 


UNITED STATES 
STORAGE COMPANY 


418 10th St., N.W., Washington 4, D. C. 
We Reciprocate Shipments 


(See Advertisement in Directory issue, page 133) 
Member of N.F.W.A.—W.W.A. 


TAMPA, FLA. [ 
TAMPA COLD STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


COR. MARION & CASS STS., TAMPA 1 
Loans on Stored Commodities. Sales Representotion. Privately Bonded. 
Pool Cars Handled 
Located in heart of Tampa, Genera merchandico—Cooler and sharp 
freezer cold storage. Efficient distribution over entire state. Field 


Warehousing. 
380,000 Sq. Ft. of Space 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | 


ESTABLISHED 1901 


SOUTH'S LARGEST FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS & OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DELCHER BROS. STORAGECO. 
262 Riverside Ave., Jacksonville 1 Phone 5-0140 
Local & Long Distance Moving 
Rug Cleaning Cold Storage For Furs 


TAMPA, FLA. | WILLIAM J. EVE, Manager 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 


BONDED 
CARLOAD AND COMMERCIAL STORAGE 
POOLED CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Morgan and Water Streets, Tampa 1, Fla. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. | 


FLORIDA'S LARGEST WAREHOUSE 


Union Terminal Warehouse Company 


700 East Union Street, Sta. G 
Merehandise Storage—Custom Car Distributies 
jco—Trackage 52 Cars 

akler Services 
insurance Rate {2 Cents 


Rental Compartments—Sub-PesteMee. 
Members A.W.A.—A-C-ef-W.—J.W.A. 


MIAMI, FLA | 


132 N. E. 11th St. 


STORAGE AND POOL CAR 
.. . DISTRIBUTION . . . 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
CAR LOADING PLANE LOADING 
PRIVATE SIDINGS PACKING 


ATLANTA, GA. | 
AMERICAN BONDED WAREHOUSE 


Affiliated with 


SOUTHEASTERN BONDED WAREHOUSES 


“Retter Warehouse Service” 


651-653 Humphries St., S. W.—Sou. R. R. 


Merchandise Warehousing Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered A.D.T. Burglar Protection A.W.A. 


ATLANTA, GA [ SAVANNAH, GA. 
BENTON RAPID EXPRESS 


The Portes. Bas Service Between Atlanta and 
nh and Intermediate Points 
cu ‘STOMS BOND ED AND INSURED 
Ask us to quote on all kinds of shipments received from 
and delivered to Steamship Lines—Serving the 
Port of Savannah 
Principal Office 
Atlanta Office 


1 Vietery Drive, 
Savannah 220 Houston St., N. E. 


MIAMI, FLAL_| 


ATLANTA, GA. 


“Atlanta's Largest” 


INTERNATIONAL BONDED WAREHOUSE CORP. 


U. S, CUSTOMS BONDED 
Specializing in Imported & Export Storage 
Negotiable Warehouse Receipts 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


FEC RR SIDING—2 CARS 
219-251 S.W. First Court (36) Tel. Miami 2-1208 


MONROE BONDED WAREHOUSES 


175 SPRING ST... ATLANTA 3 
Invested Capital 8325.000 
Lowest Warehouse Insurance Kate in Atlanta 
MERCHANDISE-COLD STORAGE-TRUCKING 
Private Railroad Sidings—Concrete Warchouses 
A.D.T. Service Member: A.W.A. 


TAMPA, FLA. 


MEMBER 


“Your Tampe Branch House” 


MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Member American Warehousemen’s Assn. 


SAVANNAH, GA. | 


jan's only Bended warehouse 
BAVANNAH & TRANSFER 


OMee 


General 
Heguiar steamship service from een 
Eastern, Western & Gulf porte- track 
nections with all rai] and steamship lines. 
R. B. Young, President. 
F. J. Rebinson, Vice-President. 
Members —A. W.A.—A.C W 


UY War Bonds and keep them to help win 
the war. They are post-war nest-eggs. The 
more you buy the more you'll help and have. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII [ 


WHEN SHIPPING GOODS TO 


HONOLULU 


Consign to us and the same will be given our best attention. 
Modern Concrete Warehouses, Collections promptly remitted. 
Correspondence Solicited 
CITY TRANSFER COMPANY 
Cable Address: LOVERINO, HONOLULU 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
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Looking Ahead at Post-War Trucks 


(Continued from page 36) 


plate abandoning longer hauls. 

It is almost symbolic that in the only 
case where the trucks were taken off a 
run, they lost out, not to the railroad, 
but to the airplane when it became 
possible to fly the bombers direct from 
the Willow Run plant for the first 
time. Similar trucks are considered 
adaptable to other heavy loads, such 
as excavating machinery. Their “knee 
action” makes them especially adapt- 
able to off-the-road uses over rough 
terrain. 


Two-Way Dump Truck 


One of the most unusual types of 
standard trucks projected for post- 
war construction is a two-way dump 
truck proposed by Timken-Detroit 
Axle Co. It has a cab at the side, 
giving full vision in either direction. 
The truck has a steering and driving 
axle at either end, and may dump in 
either direction. 

Specialized loading and unloading 
mechanism mounted on the truck is 
likely to be one of the most significant 
post-war improvements in _ truck 
equipment. Typical are the high-lift 
loader recently announced by Gar 
Wood Industries, and the hydraulic- 
ally-operated tail gate now being 
manufactured by Fruehauf Trailer 
Co. This latter nas 6 a one-ton capacity, 


and allows the operator to ride with 
the load, adjusting height to the levels 
of the delivery platforms. This is 
especially useful in various types of 
retail deliveries. 

In all discussion of truck changes, 
little is heard of the adoption of prin- 
ciples developed in military vehicles 
to peace-time uses. Engineers of the 
largest manufacturers concur in the 
belief that there was little of war- 
time production that could be adapted 
to peaceful needs. The typical armored 
car, truck, or tank, has its special 
characteristic of armor, which has no 
apparent counterpart in civilian use. 

On the other hand, the typic 
peace-time truck adapted to military 
uses is still a truck, very similar to 
its civilian prototype in nearly all 
respects basically. Pre-existing power 
plants, chassis, and other major parts 
were most readily adapted to war- 
time needs. In some instances, special 
purpose vehicles were built around the 
civilian models. This explains why 
war-time truck production is not ex- 
pected to have many new lessons for 
the peace. 

There is another reason, perhaps 
even more significant. Engineers gen- 
erally agree that the military vehicle 
producticn aims at the best possible 
vehicle to do a given job, regardless 
of production cost, the kind of a job 


that an engineer, with his 
directed in the channel of functional] 
values, can best appreciate. Civilian 
truck users, however, have most com. 
monly been concerned ‘foremost with 
economy, and with a_ short-sighted 
view of economy at that, runs the 
indictment. 


Confticting Opinions 


There is a definite conflict of point 
of view here between the truck de 
signer and the operator. The eng) 
neer feels that the operator should 
determine what he needs, and then he 
willing to pay for it. He feels that 
the real criterion of cost should he 


. the rate per ton-mile over the entire 


life of the vehicle. Some operators, it 
is contended, consider only initia! cogt, 
or initial operating cost, and ignore 
replacement costs. For instance, many 
have found that the cost of repeated 
replacement of parts, such as axles, 
has run very high in these years 
when they have not been able to con. 
ceal operating costs from themselves 
by buying new equipment at will as 
in the past. 

Typically, there has been much 
criticism by truck operators of specific 
construction faults in conventional 
trucks. Among these are the placing 
of some essential mechanical parts, 
such as starters, as though they were 
still merely accessories, or the quality 
and complexity of electrical wiring. 
The latter criticism has been partly 
answered in the Dearborn units men- 
tioned above, by systematic wiring. 


©. R. CRAVEN, Presidest 
A. W. BROWER, Manager 


CRAIG WAREHOUSES, INC. 


(formerly Jennings Cornwall Warehouses, inc 
240 E. Halliday Street, Pocatello, cae 


Merchandise Storage—Distribution—Cartage 
Free R.R. switching 


Members: American Warehouse Association, Mdse. Div.: 
American Chain of Warehouses, Inc.; Idaho ‘Motor Truck 


Pool Cars Distributed 


Association. 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


NEW YORK 


"he Nowa Croup 


« Represented by 
ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. 
WEST 42ND ST., PENN. 6-0966 NEWBERRY AVE.,MON.5531 


CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


ANCHOR 
STORAGE 


219-229 EAST NORTH WATER STREET, 
CHICAGO 11, ILL. 


Across the street from Tribune Tower—only 83 minutes from the Loop. 
The best of re-shipping facilities—direct tunnel connection with all 
CAIRO, ILL. [ flroads, eliminating cartage. Private switch on C&NW Railway. 

Delivery platform inside the building. Private dock on Chicago River. 


CAIRO MOUNDS WAREHOUSE AND | Every facility for efficient storage and distribution of your merchandise. 
TRANSIT COMPANY Represented by 


Established 1920 4. H. Spaulding, Ase’t Mer. 
si Mounds Phone 264 DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 

Sugar acity 150,000 Bags. 
Brick and Conerete building. on Thlinois Central. 
— by four large railroads, Federal and Mississippi Valley Barge 
ain Warchouse at Mounds, Illinois. Transit privileges same as 
que Ne switching charges. Private Siding for 14 car spotting. 


CHICAGO, ILL [ cHICAGO, LL. Established 1894 


ANDERSON BROS. STORAGE 


Household Goods Storage 
3141 N. Sheffield Ave. 


Phones—Chicago, Wellington 0014 and Evanston, Enterprise 4002 
Gain) Packing, Crating, Shipping. Facilities for Merchandise 
and Automobile Storage. Office Removals a Specialty. 
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ACE WAREHOUSE CO. 
417 W. Ohio Street 
372 W. Ontario Street 


The Warehouse with Personal Contact 
Modern Buildings 


Agents fer 


Lew 
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ghted 


DOWNTOWN WAREHOUSE 


engi- 
Canal & Harrison Sts. 
rs, i Loans Made on Staple 
znore “4 A 
many 
eated 
axles, 
years 
con- 
elves 
ll as Incorporated 
nuch | CHICAGO NEW YORK OFFICE: 271 MADISON AVENUE (16) KANSAS CITY 
arts, 5801-5967 West 65th St. 
— CHICAGO 38, ILL. 
ring. Capacity 1200 Carloads 
artly Insurance Rates as Low as 12c “3 . i 
OPERATING SPACIOUS WATER FRONT WARE- t 
gOUSE AT 103RD STREET & CALUMET RIVER 
operate three modern warehouses in Kameas 
Qty and the Overland Terminal Warchouse DUSE! 
Company at Los Angeles, Califernia 
The engineer’s answer is that the have received training in the armed These men have learned, through the 
} operator has been too insistent upon services that lifts them above the pre- rigid schooling conducted by the 
reducing cost at the expense of using war caliber of the typical driver. forces, how to maintain and service 
something less than the most desir- their vehicles both under normal and 
able quality of construction. emergency conditions. They are rep- 
ne that car resentative of the genius 
esigners are making is the need of " " of America at its best. At the same 
— § greater consideration for the safety ‘Wounded Veterans time, they have learned to treat their 
_. § 4nd comfort of the truck driver. When vehicles with the respect they deserve, 
the operator’s emphasis is entirely and they will not want to take a job 
upon economy, these factors are neces- where they must see their equipment 
sarily minimized, though few respon- running down through neglect. Oper- 
sible operators neglect them deliber- ators here have a chance, by provid- 
ately. ing the suitable working conditions 
T and equipment, to attract a type of 
Hy Construction of Cabs man that meets their fondest exnee- 
Mistraction of cabs to provide tations to run their post-war vehicles. 
better vision, reduction of vibration, 
ill easier steering, and provision of ade- onclusion 
° quate warning signals are all sug- In conclusion, it should be empha- 
: ey as necessities for the post-war sized that automotive planners view 
e. tuck. A comfortable tilting or mov- the future of highway trucking with 


IDAHO—ILLINOIS 


Most Centrally Located 
2 Blocks from New Union Station 


able seat, as flexible as that in modern 
passenger cars, is called for, similar 
to that used by such fleet operators 
as Greyhound. 

This emphasis upon driver safety 
and comfort has a definite cash re- 
turn value to the operator, because 
the provision of better road equip- 
ment and conditions will attract a 
higher caliber of driver to the truck- 
Ing field. The immediate post-war 
years necessarily will see wholesale 
shifts of personnel in many industries. 
The type of man who is mechanically- 
minded but who also prefers outdoor 
Work or being on the move, will be 
the man attracted to truck driving, if 
the conditions are right. 

Tens of thousands of mechanics 


“Wounded veterans" of the North Afri- 
can and Italian Campaigns, these Good- 
year military tires are on the scrap heap 
now. One look at this pile of tires should 
convince the most skeptical of the urgent 
need for more military tire production. In 
addition to the ordinary hazards of rough, 
rocky roads, these tires are exposed to ma- 
chine gun and shell fire, land mines and 
all of the other destructive weapons of 
modern war. 
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sound confidence. They are undis- 
turbed by any fear that the develop- 
ment of air cargo will seriously dis- 
rupt the trucking industry, first, be- 
cause most cargo flown by air must 
be handled first and last by trucks 
anyway, and secondly, because such 
cargo is expected to be a_ total in- 
crease in the volume of shipments, 
rather than a switch from one form 
of transportation to another. 

Likewise, they view without alarm 
the ability of the trucker to hold his 
own in competition with rail ship- 
ping, by the consistent, though rarely 
spectacular development, of new types 
both of standard and special purpose 
equipment. 
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AIC’s Trail-Blazing Achievements 
In Hauling Freight by Air 


(Continued from page 39) 
screening priority requests is very 
broad. 

Since the air transportation of 
cargo on the grand scale is a rela- 
tively new field, new equipment and 
new techniques had to be developed 
for handling and stowing air cargoes. 
In general, anything that can be made 
to fit through the door of an airplane 
may be classified as air cargo. This 
does not preclude cutting a large ob- 
ject into smaller chunks to make the 
whole unit fit in the plane. If it can 
be loaded, and if it is urgently needed 
for prosecution of the war, ATC will 
tackle the job of delivering it. 

Types of Cargo. Air cargo is of 
several types. eavy, bulky pieces 
are a big problem. Aircraft engines, 
oil drums, barrels of cement, jeeps, 
bulldozers, fork lifts and other heavy 
machinery and parts are hard to han- 
dle. To aid in their loading cargo 
hoists or fork lifts, cranes, trucks 
with lift bodies or skids may be used. 
Much of this equipment represents the 
redesign and refinement of warehouse- 
type cargo, moving and lifting equip- 
ment which has been adapted to air 
cargo use. Practically all of it is mo- 
torized. 

Next to heavy cargo, odd-shaped 


pieces cause greatest concern. They 
present a stowage problem, even 
though their weight may be relatively 
light. Steel pipe and bars, propeller 
blades, aircraft cowling, turrets, wing 
tips, ailerons and strategic materials 
in sacks are awkward to stow and 
difficult to tie down. This type of 
cargo often cannot be stacked because 
of peculiar dimensions. 

However, the greater portion of air 
cargo can be packed in containers of 
conventional size and shape, small and 
light enough to be moved and lifted 
by hand. With heavier pieces on the 
bottom, stacking permits efficient use 
of cabin space. Most aircraft and 
automotive parts, food and general 
supplies of all types, together with 
some strategic materials moving back 
to the United States, fall into this 
classification. 

Special Handling. Certain cargoes 
require special handling and atten- 
tion. Explosives and acid must be 
stowed and tied down carefully to in- 
sure against landing, takeoff and 
rough air shocks which may result in 
shifting. Serums and other medical 
supplies require icing or other special 
handling. 

A large volume of very small in- 
dividual pieces is handled. Often they 


cause as much trouble as the 
pieces, since they are lost easily ¢ 
spite the use of special cabin sack 


A box of electrical fuses is a gm 


package, but a handful of them my 
put several grounded airplanes bag 
on the combat line. 

The most welcome type of ca 
at origin and intermediate transjg 
points and particularly at destinatig 
is mail. Easy to handle and st 
mail sacks will fit into nearly 
cargo compartment and do not requiy 
elaborate tie-down. 

Repacking Cargo. Repacking cay 
for air shipment is a prerequisite} 
efficient cargo transportation. Mad 
intended air cargo is delivered to All 
by rail or truck in heavy wooden eqs 
tainers, necessary for proper prote 
tion up to the point of air shipmenj 
The ideal solution is to pack the ite 
first for air shipment, then for log 
transportation. All we have to doi 
knock off the heavy outer crate a 
the shipment is available for immed 
ate plane loading. 

However, much of ATC’s cargo i 
of emergency nature, diverted frm 
previously scheduled water transpo 
and thus packed for surface deliver 
In other cases the comparative 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


CHICAGO'S LOOP WAREHOUSE 


C & A TERMINAL CO. 


358 W. HARRISON ST., CHICAGO 7 
Medern econercte building. 30 ear track served by Alten-b. 4 
Taanel sonneetion all railroads for L.C.L. shipments. Next door Pareel 
Post Bidg. for esonemical and speedy handling ef Parcel Post shipments. 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


RR. 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


CURRIER-LEE WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


Member A. W. A. 


Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co. 


1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 


® Modern Buildings. 

® Low contents insurance. 

® Reshipping, city deliv- 
eries 


® Vacuum fumigation of 
food stuffs, tobacco, etc. 


CHICAGO 


® Direct track connectiom 
with C&NW, B&O, So 
Line, PM, CGW, an 
B&OCT Railroads. 


© Write for your copy @ 
“The Way to Distribe 


427-473 W. ERIE ST., CHICAGO 10 


Complete Facilities for Merchandise («< 
Storage and Distribution 


® Cooling Rooms tion.” 
ic 
a Represented by 
NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 


WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0966 1525 NEWBERRY AVE., MON.SS3! 


HAV 
ENDER 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


Eactusive Area Agents 
United Van Lines, ine. 


Established 1912 


FERNSTROM 


CARTAGE AND 


VAN COMPANY 


3547 W. MONTROSE AVE., PHONE IRVING 6074 
CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 


Fireproof Warehouse and Fleet of Padded Vans for Leeal 
and Long Distance Moving. 


4 
q 


CHICAGO, ILL 


Grocers Terminal Warehouses 
General Offices: 342 North Loomis. Street, Chicago 7 
Com pi M at Free and Beaded Spaces. 


Storage. 
Cooler Space. Private Sidings Lecated an Penn. C & NW, 
and CMBL P & P RRs. Free Switching. Fleet of Trucks ‘ar 
City Deliveries. Specialize im distributing and wsreheusing 
of Nationally Advertised Grocery and Drug Preducts. 

New York Representative 

GEO. W. PERKINS—82 BEAVER ST., New York 5—TEL. WHITEHALL 4-2287 


Member: N.¥.W.A. 


CHICAGO, ILL 
Allied Van Lines 


Serving Chicago & Suburbs For 
Over 40 Years 


Consign Your Shipments To 
JOYCE BROS. STGE & VAN CO. 


Main Office 6428 N. Clark St. 
Chicago 26 
Rogers Park 0033 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 49 Years of Reliable Service 


. Lincoln Storage and Moving Co., Ine. 
8@) 4251-59 Drexel Blvd. Chicago 15, Ill 
Government Bonded Warehouse 
Storage—Packing—Shipping 

Local and Long Distance Moving 
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ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO, ILL | 
NATIONAL VAN LINES INC. 


2431 IRVING PARK RD., CHICAGO 18 


Interstate moving of H.H. goods—Nationwide agents and warehouse facilities te 
all key cities 1.C.C. Permit #42866 


We specialize in pool ear shipments of H.H. goods sonst to coast la padded freight 
ears—No crating necessary—Low rates. Consign your shipments te eur nearest 
warehouse. We will reship 


Our tarift is very low. Wire or write us whee trass- 
Los Angeles, Callf.: 124 Center St. 


To 
New "york City: “175 Broadway 


CHICAGO, ILL | 
Come to North Pier Terminal 


tet LASHAM Serve You 


; A State bonded public warehouse, with 25 years of satisfactory 
wvice. Supervised by men of long experience. 

Modern sprinkler system, A.D.T. fire and burglary alarm. 24- 
hour watchman service. 

All types of merchandise stored and distributed. Specializing in 
print paper. 

Served direct by 4 railroads; Ill. Cent., Mich. Cent., C&ANW 
ond CB&Q, with free switch service from all other RR. and boat 
lines entering Chicago. 

Centrally located. Extremely low insurance rate. Write today 
for full particulars. 


argo 
d fro 
EDWARD LASHAM CO. 
ative (45 $0. STATE ST. Phone Victory 8100 CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


NORTH PIER TERMINAL 


Largest warehouse in the Great Central Market territory. 


Especially adapted for combination of office and warehouse or fac- 
tory. @ Splendid shipping facilities including all phases ef trans 
portation. @ Rail, water, tunnel, truck. @ Track capacity 150 cars. 
2500 feet of dockage for boat unloading. @ Direct free tunnel con- 
nection all railroads. @ Universal station in building for out of 
town truck shipments. @ Low insurance — @ Heavy floor lead. 
@ Our general storage division te buildings with 
same facilities. @ Storage in-transit, pe car distribution. 


CHICAGO, ILL 


MIDLAND 


A complete warehouse organization 
fully equipped to handle merchan- 
dise rapidly and economically 


with convenient locations for local trade and ex- 
cellent transportation facilities for national dis- 
tribution. Chicago Junction In and Outbound 
Union Freighf Station—direct connections with 
thirty-eight railroads. Receiving Stations for Rail- 
| toads, Express and Truck Lines on premises. 


Inquiries Invited on Storage, Office and Rental 
Requirements 


MIDLAND WAREHOUSES, INC. 


1500 South Western Avenue, 
Chicago 8, Ill. 


Offices are available in new section at 444 Lake 
Shore Drive @ Ample free parking ©@ Good 
transportation ©@ Close to Loop. 


North Pier Terminal Co. 


509 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11—SUP. 5606 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


For Personalized Warehousing 


PRODUCERS WAREHOUSE CO. 
344 No. Canal St. (6) C. & N. W. Ry. 


THOMSON TERMINALS INC. 
346 W. Kinzie St. (6) C. M. St. P. & P.R. R. 


Prompt Deliveries Advances Made 


CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Household Goods Storage Warehouse 
REMER STORAGE & VAN CO. £73 


5822-5824 N. WESTERN AVE. 
CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


Commercial Hauling & Moving in Chicago 
& Suburbs for 36 Years 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 
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Just compare your warehouse requirements with 
Seng’s 12 features listed below. You'll find Seng 
Service not only includes your basic needs for an 
ideal branch plant, but many other conveniences 
and “extras.” 

‘That’s because Seng has continually expanded 
its service to meet many different customer 
needs. Today Seng offers the largest complete 


he largest 


A million-dollar plant fully equipped. 


If you are interested in a warehousing service 


in_ the Chicago area, be sure to consult a Seng 


representative. His specigity is analyzing ware- 


housing problems .. . 


and he'll be glad to study 


yours and make recom 


dati at no obliga- 


tion. So write or cadl today. 


SENG SERVICE INCLUDES... 


“To-the-pe 
750,000 square feet of storage space. 


Your choice of rail, water or truck service in and out. 


Under-cover rail siding, 25-car capacity. 


Loop lecation—only a block from Chicago's Main Post Office. 
A fleet of 78 motor vehicles providing daily service 
Chicago and nearby suburbs. 


Modern Sales and Display Offices. 


yin 9 


Desk space with secretarial service. 


Public, State, and U. S. Customs Bonded Stores. 


g loans on warehouse receipts. 
Prompt and efficient service, including many extra courtesies. 


‘Like Your Own “Ideal” Branch Plant\ 


warehousing and distributing service in the 
Chicago area. 


SENG 


WATERWAY WAREHOUSE 


For SAFETY—SATISFACTION—SERVICE Specity 


RAIL AND WATER 


310 W. POLK ST. 


¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS »« TELEPHONE WABASH 6850 


small percentage of manufactured 
items moving by air may not warrant 
any break in the normal shipping and 
packing procedures designed for rail 
or water movement. The answer to 
this problem is repacking at the Air 
Service Command Intransit Depots lo- 
cated at the several Aerial Ports of 
Embarkation. Experience has taught 
the best methods of packing air cargo, 
and many unique solutions have been 
found to unusual problems All air 
cargo is packed with an eye on radi- 
eal changes in temperature enroute, 
moisture and normal operational 
shocks. Special glues, shellacs, paper, 
and marking materials have been de- 
veloped for the job. Results are ex- 
cellent. 

Fastening Cargo. Tie-down of cargo 
has been a big problem. The objec- 
tives of a good tie-down system are 
simple: easy loading and unloading, 
positive securing of cargo within the 
cabin and economy of materials. 

Logically, the first air cargoes were 

down with rope. But ropes 
stretch and knots slip. Loose cargo is 
a potential source of disaster, par- 
ticularly in turbulent air. More often 
than not it is easier to use a sharp 
knife than to struggle with a stub- 
born knot during the unloading proc- 
ess. Rope was not the answer to the 
problem, 

Through the research activities of 
commercial organizations, improved 
tie-down methods have emerged. All 
ATC cargo aircraft now are aig 
equipped with a new system em loy- 
ing vertical steel rods to which hori- 
zontal cross members can be anchored 
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over the top of the cargo. This is a 
positive method in which locks slip 
over the rods and are jacked down 
over the cross members. The ja 
are simple but powerful and insure 
firm pressure on the cross members. 
The rods are hooked in floor rings 
anchored to the airframe structure. 
Locks can be released instantly and an 
entire cabin tie-down dismantled in 
a matter of minutes. 

Rope still is used to secure light, 
unsymmetrical pieces. Standard 
lengths are used with previously se- 
cured hooks, thus largely eliminating 
knots. Heavy wire tighteners, acting 
as levers, take up the slack and insure 
adequate protection for securing cer- 
tain types of cargo. 

Stowing Cargo. The actual stow- 
ing of cargo on a transport aircraft 
presents peculiar problems. Weight 
and balance must be considered in 
any loading operation for any means 
of transport. Such factors become 
particularly important when you deal 
with aircraft. 

Both bulk and weight must be con- 
sidered. Except in emergency, one 
would not build a load entirely of 
heavy ammunition with small bul 
conversely, of awkward engine cowl- 
ings representing large bulk and 
light weight. Proper use of cabin 
space to achieve maximum pay load 
demands selection of assorted cargo 
comprising both weight and bulk. 

With selection of the load, actual 
location of cargo within the cabin im- 
mediately brings weight and balance 
into play. Perfect balance is essential 
to safety and efficient flight operation. 


Center of gravity, varying with dif- 
ferent types of aircraft, is the deter- 
mining factor. 

Several good systems have been de- 
vised to control the balancing of cabin 
load, and the Army Air Forces re- 
cently standardized on one method 
which now is taught to Weight and 
Balance Officers. This method is 
based on the best engineering prac- 
tice and reflects experience gained 
both in military and commercial oper- 
ation. 

Air Transport’s Role. Air transport 
has several virtues: elusiveness, speed, 
flexibility, multiple uses. For many an 
outlying spot, in peace as in war, it 
provides the only means of getting 
certain supplies. 

No reasonable person will argue 
that the time has come when trans- 
port planes are to take the place of 
ships and railroads and other means 
of surface transportation. There is 
no good reason why they should. 
There is a need for them all. 

In wartime air transport does per- 
form a special function. The trans- 
port plane is a vital member of the 
combat team. Meanwhile, the sup- 
posedly great difficulties of flying vast 
distances with big payloads are being 
dissipated. 

So remarkably developed by this 
war, air transport can become a me- 
dium of mutual understanding for all 
nations when peace comes once agail. 
If two-way commerce and quick, easy 
access to one’s neighbors will turn the 
trick, _ air transportation certainly 
will ‘pl ay an increasingly important 
role in maintaining the peace. 
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New "De-Icer™ 
For Aircraft Announced 


A new, improved “de-icer,” known 
as Type 11, has received the approval 
of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion and the Army Air Forces, James 
§ Pedler, aeronautical sales manager, 
B. F. Goodrich Co., has announced. 
The device removes ice from airplanes 
in flight. Many of the new “de-icers” 
are being installed on both military 
and civilian aircraft, it is said. 


Cheapest Transportation 


“Aviation is the cheapest form of 
transportation for perishable goods,” 
William T. Piper, president and 
founder of the Piper Aircraft Corp., 
Lock Haven, Pa., stated at the last 
meeting of the season of the Aero- 
nautic Assn. of Boston. “We can ship 
a ton across the ocean for $15,” he 
declared. 

Mr. Piper recommended a field of 
1600 acres for an airport and spend- 
ing as little money as possible on it. 
(Wellington) 


ecity 


Air cargo rates are likely to be 
based upon a much more simplified 
rate structure than the typical rail- 
way freight tariff. The latter is an 
economic by-product of the policy of 
“charging all the traffic will bear,” 
with an involved classification setup. 
Air cargo, however, is so much more 
closely related to the actual capacity 
of a plane that an ultimate structure 
based upon a combined bulk and gross 
weight factor per ton-mile is likely. 

Two other special factors may have 
to be considered in the rate structure: 
the requirement for speed, so that a 
suitable formula for alternating ton- 
mile rates according to speed of 
schedules desired may be worked out 
with special requirements such as re- 
frigeration, extra handling, value, 
etc. 


Planes and Trucks 


Considering the relation of air 
cargo to other forms of transport, it 


Air Cargo in Post-War Distribution 


(Continued from page 40) 


is apparent that flying will be the 
intermediate of three carriers used. 
A given cargo must be brought to the 
plane, flown, and then transported 
from the plane to its ultmate destina- 
tion. The first and third steps nor- 
mally will continue to be performed 
by truck, much as most L.c.l. rail ship- 
ments are handled today. Here is a 
crucial point which may well de- 
termine how much progress air cargo 
can make. 

Rehandling of cargo from truck to 
plane to truck will increase cost. How- 
ever, the industrial shipper may be 
willing to absorb this increased cost, 
since he is dealing with premium 
cargo where speed is important 
enough to justify air shipment in the 
first place. For that reason, too much 
significance, perhaps, need not be laid 
upon slightly increased handling costs. 


Unit Loading 


Convenience of reloading from sur- 


RAILWAY TERMINAL & 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


444 WEST GRAND AVE., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


Merchandise Warehouses close to 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


Complete warehouse service 
vision. Pool Car Distribution. 


SYKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 
929 West 19th Street 


For Distribution in CHICAGO Use 


SYKES SERVICE 


Fally sprinklered warehouse building for merchan- 
dise storage exclusively. 
Centrally located—only 12 minutes from the loop. 


with personal super- 


Chicago 8, Ill. 


CHICAGO, ILL | 


Merchandise Storage and Distributors 


the Loop. Direct railroad connec- 
tions. U.S. Customs Bonded and 
free storage. Low insurance rates. 


WAREMOLSES | 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


TERMINAL "The 

ain WAREHOUSE Economical Way” 

, it Division of Beatrice Creamery Co. = 


fi 


519 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 7, Ill. 


4 


A 
4 


WAKEM & MCcLAUGHLIN, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE—225 E. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 
U. S. Internal Revenue Bonded Warehouse 
U. S. Customs Bonded Warehouse 


ADVANCES MADE 


Our ample financial resources enable you to negotiate 
loans right in our office. 
Prompt Delivery and Best of Service. 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


Estd. 1886 


A.D.T. Service 


Year-round candy storage, pool car distribution, negotiable ware- 
house receipts. Storage in transit. One-half million sq. ft. 


Henry G. Elwell, D and W's traffic consultant, 
will start a new series of articles on how 
transportation costs affect the economy of 


distribution. 


NEXT MONTH 


@HICAGO, ILL | 


One of Chicago’s Finest 


A half million feet of modern warehouse space where 
you have every advantage for receiving, shipping and 
reshipping. Track space accommodates 360 railroad 
freight cars. 70 ft. covered driveways practically sur- 
round the clean, light and airy warehouse. 


Located on the edge of Chicago’s famous Loop and 
only one block from the mammoth new Post Office, 
Western Warehouse is in the heart of all business 
activity. Write for complete information. 


WESTERN WAREHOUSING COMPANY 
Chicago 7, Ill. 


323 West Polk Street 
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ILLINOIS 


DECATUR, ILL. b H. G. Taylor, Pres. R. C. Shumate, Treas. & Mgr. 
Decatur Warehouse Company 


(SHUMATE TRANSFER) 

30 Industry Court, P. O. Box 988 
Decatur 22 
TRANSFER—STORAGE—DISTRIBUTION 
MOVIN KING 


G—PAC 
Li d—Bonded—Insured Carriers 


JOLIET, ILL | Telephone 4381 and 4382 


Joliet Warehouse and Transfer Company 
Joliet, Ilinois 
WERCHANDISE STORAGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
Best distributing point in Middle West 


Located on five Trunk Lines and Outer Belt 
which connects with every road entering Ohicage 


No switching charges. 
(hieago freight -ster anvly 


OUR DEPENDABILITY YOUR ASSURANCES 


PEORIA, ILL | 
OF SATISFACTION 


FEDERAL WAREHOUSE CO. 
800 So. Adams St. Peoria 2, Ill. 


Peoria is the logical Center of Distribution for Illinois. We will 
be pleased to explain our service and facilities. 


Member of 


PEORIA, ILL. | 908-910 S. Washington St. (2) 
Merchants Warehouse Co. 


General Storage and Distribution 
Specializing in Pool Car Merchandise. 
Free Switching all R.R.’s Private Sidings. 


Equipped to give same high grade service you 
would expect of your own Branch Whse. 
We Invite Your Inquiry 


JOLIET, ILL. | 
WILL COUNTY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


formerly Joliet Mfg. Co., whieh was Established (848 

150 Youngs Ave., Joliet, Ill. 

Offers 50,000 Ft. of modern warehouse s 

the CRI and PRR Roads. Private siding Switching. 
al Merchandise storage. 


ROCKFORD, ILL | 


BARTLETT WAREHOUSE 


Modern Plant C.&N.W. Siding Free Switching 
“Sparkling Service” 


Astometicelty Sprinklered Throughout 
Write for full details 


502-514 Cedar St. 


Phones: Main 133, 134 


MT.VERNON, ILL.| 
HARLOW 


MOVING 


STORAGESERVICE 


Loeal and long distance moving, Crating, Packing, Furniture Storage, Ware- 
housing, Distribution, Local agents Greyvan Lines. 
, Welt constructed buliding ef brick, 18.000 sq. ft. of wood floor space. 
Mo. Pac. RR siding across street. 


1793 PERKINS AVE.” MT.VERNCN, ILL. PHONE 2517-W 


ROCKFORD, ILL. | 


LAWSON'S TRANSFER & STORAGE 


816—7th St. 


Merchandise & Household 
Warehouse, 
Private siding—I.C. 
Consign C.L. 
L.C.L. via C.-C.8. & 
Member of A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—A.V.L. 


Rockford, Ill. 


Goods 
brick 


fie 
i 


face to air carrier and back again has 
been sought through various means 
of mechanical handling. However, too 
little thinking in the aircraft industry 
appears to have been devoted to re- 
ducing rehandling by unit loading. 
This idea has been developed in- 


geniously in connection with various, 
surface carriers, but its aerial appli- 


cation has been generally. slighted. 
Inquiry among leading, producers of 
aircraft equipment has shown a wide 
responsiveness to its possibilities, but 


little actual development to date. In-_. 
stead, the industry has turned {ts in- 


apting plane 
‘o that may 


ven genius a 
oading to any type of cat 
be shipped. 

Unit shipment, of course, would al- 
low loading: either of like or unlike 
cargo into standard overall containers 
probably of the pallet type, right at 
the shipping point. The entire con- 
tainer would be placed on the truck, 
and then loaded right into the plane, 
and unloaded on the receiving truck 
at destination. ‘Rehandling would be 
reduced to a minimum. Such a de- 
velopment is designed primarily for 
shipment of a reasonable volume of 
cargo at a time from one shipping 
point to another, and not for casual 
shipments of single items. 

Non-standard types of containers, 
or cargo shipped without any con- 
tainers at all, presents real problems 
in airplane loading. Nevertheless, any 
type of cargo so far presented has 
been loaded and shipped. Actually, 
the miscellaneous cargoes being flown 
in war service, many of items that 
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would normally go by surface transit, 
such as jeeps or larger automotive 
vehicles, including. tanks, represent 
far more difficult problems than the 
industrial shipper is likely to present 
to the air carrier after the war. If 
special cdrgoes are being flown regu- 
larly, then a type of plane equipped 
with special loading and _ holding 
oe can be developed to carry 


Special Equipment 


’ Fastening Devices. Probably the 
most ingenious and useful holding 
equipment developed during the war 
ghas been turned out by Evans Prod- 
"acts Co. This is essentially an adapta- 
tion of the familiar utility loader de- 
veloped by this concern for use in rail- 
road box cars. However, it utilizes 
what apvears to be a simpler method 
of fastening in loads, chiefly by tying 
and locking them down, by rods and 
ropes and cross members. These are 
anchored to svecially-provided holes 
in the plane floor. In some cases, the 
tie-down eauipment is braced to the 
ceiling of the cargo compartment. By 
this tyne of construction, the weight 
of special permanent installation 
which practically acts as an inner 
liner in a boxcar is eliminated, an 
important noint in air cargo. 

Hi-lift Unit. Among the interesting 
work done in fitting the truck and 
plane together at the point of con- 


, tact is the recently developed “hi-lift” 


unit put out bv Gar Wood Industries. 
This truck body was developed in re-: 


cent months to Air Corps specifica- 
tions. Essentially, it allows the cargo- 
carrying portion of the truck to be 
‘lifted up to a maximum height of 
10 ft., allowing direct; loading into 
existing door levels of planes. This 
particular truck is adapted for a four- 
ton load. One feature that should be 
noted about the Gar Wood unit is that 
the truck has been adapted to fit the 
plane, not the other way around. 

Air Port Truck. Among ideas that 
remain on paper, one of the most in- 
teresting is an airport delivery truck 
projected by Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
‘The truck itself is in essential de- 
sign much like any other open body 
truck, but it is streamlined for the 
sake of eye and sales appeal. The 
designer in this case envisions the use 
of intermediate handling of cargo 
from the plane to the truck by means 
of a fork truck, rather than direct 
loading, a step that more thorough 
planning might eliminate. 

Plastic Containers. Interesting, too, 
in the proposed truck is the use of 
large plastic type containers of rough- 
ly cubical construction, perhaps five 
feet to a side dimension. These are 
of clear plastic, and designed for eye- 
appeal, to show off the merchandise 
enclosed. This would aid identifica- 
tion, and might, with proper display, 
serve to advertise goods in transit as 
well. The major reason for selection 
of the plastic containers would be, 
however, to reduce weight at no sacri- 
fice of strength. The use of such 
standard plastic containers, inciden- 
tally, fits in neatly with the possible 
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WANSVILLE, IND. 


MEAD JOHNSON TERMINAL CORP. 
P. O. Box 597, EVANSVILLE 2, INDIANA 
“Where Waterway .. . Railway .. . Highway Meet"’ 

With the most modern edd most cna River-Rail-Truck Ter- 
ninal ond Warehouse in the United States. Sprinklered—A.D.T. 

Located only ninety miles from the country's center of popula- 
fon, Served by six large railroads, many motor freight lines and 
the American Barge Line, Mississippi Valley Barge Line, Union 
forge Line and independent towing operations. 

Merchandise and food commodities of every description, from 
wery port of the globe, can conveniently reach, be economically 
sored, and then efficiently distributed from Evansville. 

Write for booklet completely describing the many unusual services 
ovailable. Member of A.W.A. 

» Represented 
wEew YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
WEST 42ND PENN. 6-0966 1525 NEWBERRY MON.SS3! 


wat WAYNE, IND. [ 


WITH MICHT 
AND MAIN 


Frost STORAGE CO. 


FORT WAYNE 


SO2-N04 Hayden St., Fort Wayne 4 


Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chiecage R. R.; 
Wabash R. R.—Private Sidings—Pool Car 


ORT WAYNE, IND. | 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 


Modern Fireproof Wareh Centrally Located—?.R.R. 
Sidtng—Lowest insurance Rates—Pool Car Distributore— 
Lecal Cartage Service—Branch Office Service. 


MITCHELL SALES & STORAGE, INC. 
435 E. Brackenridge St., Fort Wayne 2, Ind. 
Warehouse Receipts on Staple Commodities 


PETTIT’S 
STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 


414 E. COLUMBIA ST. 
FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 


MDSE. & HHG. POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 


Chicago Representative: 
MR. W. J. MARSHALL 
EFORTE "53 Jackson Blvd. 


MR. 
250 Park 
Tel Plaza 3-1285 Telephone: Harrison 1496 


New York City 


Y, IND. Established 1999 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 


Mivate Siding Indiana Harbor Belt R. R. Free Switching, Central 
lated, Pool Car Distribution, Motor Truck Terminal, Operating our own 
ruc 


GARY WAREHOUSE CO. 


10th & Massachusetts St., Gary, Ind. 
Phone Gary 6131 


AMMOND, IND. | GREAT LAKES 


WAREHOUSE CORP. 


General Merchendise—Storage and Distribution 
lished 1922 (Tel.—Ham'd 3780-81) 

~ Nya Piummer Ave. & State Line St. 
(Tel.—Chieago—Ent. 2200) 
ES 150,000 8c. ft., Fireproof, conerete-steol-brick const. Siding on 
BRR: cap. 50 ears. Located within distriet. Transit privileges. 
KERVICE FEATURES—Motor term. on imises—hourly dei. te Metre. Chicage 


of American Warehousemen’s Asseciation, Asee- 
ciation. Indiana Chamber ef Com 
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INDIANA 


Members N.F.W.A., Allied Van Lines 


JOHNSON ' 


Transfer and Warehouse 


/ STORAGE FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


WAREHOUSE and OFFICE: 405 Douglas Street 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. \ “Coburn Service for Efficiency” 


HENRY COBURN 
STORAGE and WAREHOUSE CO. 


221 W. Georgia St., Indianapolis 9 
Merchandise Storage, Distribution, Trucking 


Leaned Space—Uffice w insurance 


DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, inc. 
IND. 


HOGAN 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CORPORATION 
indianapolis’ Finest + Established 1892 

GOODS STORAGE - PRIVATE RAIL SIDING 

moving - PACKING + CRATING - SHIPPING. 


Members: 
A.W.A.—Iindians W.A. 


wanenousemen’s 
A “ASSociaTion 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. | Phone MArket 4361 
INDIANA TERMINAL & REFRIGERATING CO. 


230-240 So. Penna. St., Indianapolis 4 


Sprinkiered Warehouses Office Rooms 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


General Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Down Town Location with RR tracks im building. 


Riley 


General Merchandise—Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Modern Motor Trucking Service 
Check Out Service 
A 
All Merchandise On Check Out Cars 
Placed On Platform Ready For Delivery 
A 


Consign Shipments Via N.Y.C. 
Store Door Delivery and Pick-up for above RR. 


ASSOCIATED 
| WAREMOUSES 
| 


Operating 52 truck units 


STROHM WAREHOUSE 
AND CARTAGE COMPANY 


230 WEST McCARTY ST., eine 2 
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use of standard sized containers for 
easy rehandling of air cargo. This 
would allow easier handling of sepa- 
rate shipments for different destina- 
tions. 


Shipping Schedules 


The shipping schedule which indus- 
trial traffic managers will find de- 
veloping as they turn to air cargo in 
the years ahead will depend largely 
upon the type of plane or cargo car- 
rier being flown. 

There is first the possibility of ir- 
regular schedules, dependent upon the 
use of private cargo planes by com- 
panies large enough to operate their 
own, or else upon planes engaged like 
taxis. The latter is an emergency 
type of service that may occasionally 
be called into requisition. More im- 
portant is the regularly-employed 
plane flying irregular schedules for a 
single company or shipper. Such a 
plane or fleet would be operated like 
a fleet of trucks today, dispatched at 
need to various points as cargo de- 
velops. It takes maximum advantage 
of the potential flexibility of the air- 
plane, which can go anywhere there 

n 


are suitable landing and_ takeoff 
facilities. 
More important to the average 


shipper in the next few years will be 
the common carrier by air. Relatively 
few shippers are likely to operate 
their own air fleets at first. 

In the selection of planes, all think- 
ing in aircraft circles indicates a 
strong preference for the larger type 


of cargo plane, with little considera- 
tion for small planes. However, few 
are willing to define “small” planes in 
the light of that statement. The 
smaller plane, it is generally agreed, 
is much less satisfactory as a cargo 
carrier, though it has definite uses in 
personal transportation. 


Feeder Lines 


Pickup of premium cargo by smaller 
planes feeding to the main air lines 
is feasible, but the problem of re- 
handling becomes very important 
here. he smaller plane would not, 
typically, be equipped to handle the 
large unit containers projected, but 
it would have a very valuable use in 
picking up and, at the other end, de- 
livering an assorted lot of air cargo 
to a variety of stops. 

Here the suggestion of the heli- 
copter enters the picture. It is adapt- 
able for distances within a small area, 
achieving short distances much faster 
than city traffic. However, its cargo- 
carrying capacity, so far, has been 
very slight 

A first helicopter experiment was 
made not far from the writer’s home 
in Detroit a few weeks back, when a 
local department store delivered mer- 
chandise in that manner, with the air- 
craft landing on a modest-sized lawn. 
The flight was from a neighboring 
golf course, rather than from the 
store downtown, so that this is still 
definitely in the experimental stage, 
but there are possibilities. 

The present view of the larger 


eargo planes is that for economig) 
operation they must make distany 


flights, landing only every 200 or 


30) 
miles. A New York-Philadelphia rp 


troit. 


small towns within a given area, th 
full advantages of air cargo might 
achieved, but here the costs of re-ghip. 


ment figure prominently. 


Use of Gliders 


Sober thinking in the aircraft fied, 
is turning Seriously to th 
use of gliders, which captured the 
popular imagination a couple of se. 
sons back. Then almost a visionary’ 
dream as practical carriers, they hay 
been tested in the fire of the Europea 
invasion and have proved thei. worth 

The thought is that a number of 
gliders will be hitched toa single tov 


however, 


up its load of gliders just as a truck 
At pres 
ent, however, the tow plane itself is 
expected to carry a cargo. The pre 
ent theoretical possibility is that a 
its own weight in 
gliders, but indications are that this 


tractor today does trailers. 


plane can tow 


This restriction of the basi 
cargo plane to relatively long jump 
seriously limits its usefulness with 
out the use of auxiliary flying. 


Ifa 


by 
voRK Q@LLIED DISTRIBUTION INC 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION | 


THE TRIPP 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
1001 E. New York Street, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
Complete facilities for the storage and distribution of 
MERCHANDISE 


PRIVATE SIDING — BIG FOUR — CONNECTING WITH ALL 
RAILROADS—NO EXPENSE. TRUCK 


VICE. 
W. A.—Ind. W. A. 
Write for complete description of services 
individual requirements. 


WEST 42ND St. PENN. 1525 AVE. 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


A.D.T. Service 


We do the rest. 


Pool Cars Solicited 


se Ligense No. 12-4. 


Distributors Terminal Corp. 


Merchandise Storage and Distribution a Specialty 


Motor Trucks for Store Door Delivery. Our clients do the selling— 
and Bonded Canned Foods Ware- 


1 to 
futur 
pacit; 
Ba: 
glide: 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Modern Brick W: 


MUNCIE, IND. 


PHONE 2-1147 
SINCE 1907 


Cold Storage. 


AMERICAN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


401-411 FIRST ST. S. E. 
General Merchandise Warehousing and Distribution. 


port 


BOW. HAKDESTY. OQuner & Mer 


HARDESTY TRUCKING 


622 Broadway 


Local and Leone 
MOVING—STORA "RATING 


Consien sta C&O or Bie Distribution of 
& Household Goods Pool Cars, 


Telephone 


nee 


Agent for 
Aero Mayflower Transit) Co —National Furniture Movers 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Ullery Cold Storage & Warehouse Co. 
401-403 S. Notre Dame Ave., South Bend 22 

Peel Car Distribution, Trucking Service 


) Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Member A.W.A.—Iiad. W.A. 


Med. 


Private Siding on Grand Trunk Western Railread 


DAVENPORT, IOWA | 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


AND TRUCK TERMINAL ON TRACKAGE 
All Modern Facilities For Efficient Warehousing 


and Distribution of Merchandise 
DAILY SERVICE IN EVERY DIRECTION 


EWERT & RICHTER EXPRESS & STORAGE CO, 


At Davenport, lowa, Rock Island and Moline, Ill. 
Fireproof Warehouse on trackage. Phone Dial 3-3653. 


Branch office and Warehouse service—MIssis- 
sippi vane reaching 20 Million Consumers. 
Pool- and Stop-over Distribution. 
Truck Terminal & Motor Truck Service. 
Mel mbers: AWA NFWA IAWA. 


Ine 
PR ALLIED VAN LINES. 


Celd Storage Lecker Plant, 1400 Capacity 
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DAVENPORT, IOWA | MEMBER AMERICAN CHAIN OF WAREHOUSES 


Merchandise Storage, Furniture Storage & 
Pool Car Distribution 


A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—1A.W.A.— 
AGENTS—ALLIED VAN LINES, INC. 


INDIANA—IOWA 


Low insurance 


DES MOINES, IOWA | 


Storage 


Members: 


BLUE LINE STORAGE CO. 
200-226 - Elm - Des Moines 9, Ia. 


Merchandise and Household Goods 


Private Siding — Free switch from 
any R.R. entering Des Meines 


DES MOINES, IOWA | 


Member American Chain of Warehouses 


Fire mb 
Preef 
Ware- : Mulberry 
Neuse TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. Des Moines 4 


DUBUQUE, OWA OMPLETE 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICES 


222,000 sq. ft. of floor space in buildings of brick-concrete- 
steel construction. Chicago-Great Western R. R. siding with 
10 car capacity. Free switching with Federal Barge Lines. 
rates. 
Pool car distribution—all kinds. 
hold Goods Storage, industrial and office space for rent. 


DUBUQUE STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 


3000 JACKSON ST. 


Member of lowa Warehouse Ass'n. 
Chicago Representative: National Warehousing Service, 5189 W. Ressevelt 
Rd. (7) — Tel. Canal 5742 


MASON CITY, IOWA [ 


Complete-Motor-Freight-Facilities. 
Merchandise & House- 


Write toda 


DUBUQUE, IOWA 


Wlembor WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
DLLIED VAN LINES, 


50 years’ warehousin 
ives you 


every detail 


TRY OUR SUPERIOR SERVICE 

nationally known accounts 
4 uaranteed Service 

Daily reports of shipments and attention to 


CADWELL STORAGE & MOVING CO. 
Private siding CM&StP with full switching reciprocity— 
CRI—CGW—M&StL—CNW. 

60,000 Sq. Ft. Dry Storage Space. 
SPECIALIZE IN POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
LOCAL CARTAGE FACILITIES. Member I.W.A. 


with 


hela @. 


Merchandise & 


1880—64 Years’ Continuous, Eficient Servico—i044 


WHITE LINE TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


MASON CITY, IOWA / 


A. W. A.—May. W. A. 


120 S.W. 5th Ave, 
Des Moines 8, lowa 


—Fireproof Warehouser— 


MEW voRK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION 


Lowest Insurance Rate. Paol Car Distribution. Private Siding. Free 
Switehing. Free Rall or Truck Pick-up Service. 
Member of A.W.A.-May. W.A.-Ia. W.A. 


mc. cnicaco 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0966 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 


MASON CITY WAREHOUSE 


CORPORATION 


Packing & Crating, 


lto 1 ratio will be decreased in the 
future in favor of greater towing ca- 
pacity. 

Based upon results reported from 
gliders in the French invasion, it is 
expected that a train of gliders can 
be handled much like a train of 
freight cars, and individual gliders 
detached to land at a given small air- 
port in a small town. Earlier writers 
indicated that a tow plane of smaller 
size would go up with its glider to 
meet the train, and exchange gliders 
inmidair. This is considered feasible, 
and it is also considered practicable 
to drop a glider and pick up a second 
from the ground without the use of a 
tow plane. That would considerably 
teduce the cost of making stops in 
temoter communities. With such a 
development, a particular glider, large 
small as the need might be, would 
be loaded for a particular small com- 
Munity, and dropped off there, while 

glider train at the same time 
Would pick up an outgoing glider. The 
lite of development here is indicated 
Wy a consideration of the familiar 
Mail sack pickup mechanism used by 
tailroad trains, and a more recent 
device developed for mail planes. 
_Cargo-carrying gliders, plane-like 
M appearance, have been developed 
for war-time use to a high degree of 
Macticality. They have been used 
With considerable success for pas- 
seiger transport, of military person- 
nél, and would be even more suitable 
for freight. Typical is the Waco 
glider which is towed at 120 m.p.h., 
amd has a landing speed of 38 m.p.h. 


(model CG-3A and CG 4-A) while a 
larger model (CG-18) has an air 


speed of 175 m.p.h., and a landing 
speed of 75 m.p.h. This latter, which 


The 


A single rudder tail more than 40 ft. high 
features the production version of the Mar- 
tin Mars, world's largest flying boat. Twenty 
of these 72!/2 ton giants, larger than the 
prototype now operating between Alameda 
and Pearl Harbor for the Naval Air Trans- 
port Service, are being built by The Glenn 
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New Mars 


L. Martin Co., Baltimore, Md., for the 
United States Navy to rush mail, men and 
materials to far-flung Pacific bases. Com- 
mercial versions of the Mars are expected 
to carry post-war passengers and cargo over 
the oceans at steamship rates. 
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lane-like in appearance, but mo- 
-& ess, of course, has a wing spread 
of 85% ft., and an overall length of 
54 ft. It has a gross weight, loaded, 
of 17,000 lb., with a cargo capacity of 
10,000 Ib. 

This type of glider points the way 
to solution of some loading problems 
that few planes have yet solved. The 
entire end in some models opens up, 
so that entire trucks may be driven 
up a ramp right into the interior of 
the glider. 


Airports 


One final problem that the indus- 
trial shipper must face in planning 
for air cargo in his own ‘distribution 
system is the location of suitable air- 
ports. Glider trains, for instance, ob- 
viously cannot be handled in the usual 
municipal passenger airport. At pres- 
ent, there is a negligible amount of 
air cargo coming into established air- 
ports, which are primarily for pas- 
senger purposes. 

Location of the larger city airports 


must be selected with reference to 
cargo -needs—and this commonly 
means something much different than 
passenger convenience, For the latter 
purpose, a central location is desir- 
able, though too often ignored. But 
semi-suburban locations may be pref- 
erable to avoid traffic congestion for 
cargo. Transfer to secondary ship- 
ping, whether air or surface, can be 
accomplished most expeditiously in a 
cargo airport. 

This view is ‘contrary to present 
planning of airport engineers, since 
their emphasis generally appears to 
be upon construction of a single air- 
port to serve all needs of a given lo- 
cation, but its importance should be 
apparent to industrial traffic man- 
agers. In smaller communities, 


-where there is not enough cargo traffic 


to justify a separate airport, the two 
may be merged, just as freight and 
passenger traffic on railroads come 
into the same depot in small towns. 
But where the volume of movement is 
enough to justify it, air cargo must 


-haye its own field. 


COORDINATION 


(Continued from page 41) 


miles, ground transport is indicated. 
Fruits and Vegetables 


There have been many indications 
on the Coast lately that regularly 
scheduled transcontinental air cargo 


movements, particularly of agricul- 


tural perishables Eastbound, will not 
remain a daydream very long after 
the end of the war makes equipment 
and manpower available. There have 
. beén many conclaves and discussions 
between motor truck and airline offi- 


cials. The airline companies, in col- 
laboration with university research 
men and commercial enterprises, have 
been sponsoring a number of test 
flights and studies of all sorts of com- 
modities, with emphasis on perishable 
foods. 

Air Cargo, Inc., research unit of 
Air Transport Assn., made up of the 
sixteen domestic airlines, has been 
busy on its now completed survey of 
which details will soon be available, 
Melvin Brockman, manager, Air- 
Truck Services, United Air Lines, 
has been out here feeling out motor 
transport leaders concerning their at- 
titudes and facilities. Airline groups 
have asked for and obtained data on 
the motor carriers serving California 
territory, the types of service each is 
prepared to render, as well as gen- 
eral information on the distribution 
of freight in the area. 


Airborne Luncheon 


Recently, as most of California’s 
famous fruit crops were reaching 
their ripe perfection in the hot val- 
leys, test trips involving some of 
these commodities were undertaken. 
One of these test flights, on Aug. 23 
last, involved nectarines, salad greens, 
spinach, figs, pears, plums, and let- 
tuce from the San Francisco Bay 
area, placed aboard a_ cargoliner 
destined for New York. Announce 
ment of the flight was made by off- 
cials of United Air Lines, Wayne 
University, and the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. It was called “the 
first full plane load of perishables 


WATERLOO, IOWA | 


hold Goods 


IOWA WAREHOUSE CO. 
Fireproof Warehouse Motor Truck Service 


Distributing and Warehousing All 
Classes of Merchandise and House- 


WICHITA, KANSAS [ 


A Modern Distribution and 
Warehousing Service 


Brokers Office & Warehouse Co. 


149 North Reck Island Ave., Wichita 2 
B. W. BILLINGSLEY, JR., Manager 
Member of American Chain of Warehouses 


KANSAS CITY, KANSAS | 


L, J. CANFIELD, 


INTER-STATE 


MOVING AND STORAGE COMPANY 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
18th & MINNESOTA, KANSAS CITY 2 


Packing, Meving, Stering and Shipping. 
Agent fer — Van Lines, Ine. 


WICHITA, KANSAS | 


Private Siding 


Telephone Dr. 3430 


Write or Wire 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


125 No. Roek Island Ave., Wichita 2 
Fireproof Storage and Sprinkler System 


PARSONS, KANSAS | 


10 car sidi 
for 2 Motor 


Member of A.W.A. 


PARSONS COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


2021 GABRIEL AVE. 
COLD STORAGE AND MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING 
POOL CAR AND SPOT STOCK DISTRIBUTION 
QUICK SERVICE AND REASONABLE RATES 


on MK&T—Free switching. Pick up and delivery service 
reight lines operating out of our terminal. 


WICHITA, KANSAS [— 


Chas. Knorr, Mgr. 


MID-CONTINENT WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


BONDED 


619 East William St., Wichita 2. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 


A SUPERIOR SERVICE REASONABLY 
AND INTELLIGENTLY RENDERED 


Established | 
A.W.A 


TOPEKA, KANSAS ror allied Van Idnes, Ino. 
TOPEKA TRANSFER and STORAGE Co., Inc. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES FOR MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD @00D8 
TWICE DAILY TRUCK SERVICE TOPEKA-KANSAS CITY 
CITY-WIDE DELIVERY SERVICE 


Private Switch Cenmections AT & SF, CR! & P, U.P. and M.P. 


WICHITA, KANS. | 


N.F.W.A, 
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LOUISVILLE, KY. [ 
Louisville Public Warehouse Company 


131 EAST MAIN ST., LOUISVILLE 2 
25 WAREHOUSES 944,000 SQUARE FEET 
Louisville Member 


AMERICAN CHAIN—DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
Gen’l Mdse. H. H. Goods 


E. B. FONTAINE, Pres. & Mgr. 


Commercial Terminal 


Warehouse. Company 
INCORPORATED 


Merchandise Warehouses 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


Modern 


SHREVEPORT, LA. | The 


Distribution Center 
of ARK-—LA.—TEX. 


A dependable ageney for the 
distribution of merehandise 
and manufactured products. 


Momber of Storage Cartage Forwarding 
Distributing Bean Cleaning 
and Grading Fumigating 


Office 402 No. Peters Street 
New York—Chieago NEW ORLEANS 16 LOUISIANA 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


Represented by 
Distribution 
Service, Inc. 

New York Chicace 

San Franelseo 


Deuglas Shipside Storage Corporation 

Dongies Public Service Corporation 

i New Orleans 1, La, 

storage  — 
000 


square 
hides, and F 
Switeh track capacity — 
100 ears. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


Member of A.W.A. 


Independent Warehouse Co., Inc. 


2800 CHARTRES STREET 
Specializing In MDSE Distribution 
Operating Federal License 


sprinklered, low insurance rates, Low handling 
sests. Located on Mississinp! River—shipside connection. Switehing 


All concrete Warehouses, in 
tonnections with all rail lines. State Bonded. Inquiries Selleited. 


NEW ORLEANS. LA. oricans morshandise 


MALONEY TRUCKING & STORAGE, Inc. 


133 NORTH FRONT ST., NEW ORLEANS 1 
An Able servant to the PORT OF NEW ORLEANS 
Complete warehousing f Fumigat- 
Field Warehousing — $pace— Display Reome— 


inklered Risk. 
UNITED states AND STATE BONDED 


ty 
yor“ DISTRIBUTION INC 
WEST 47M ST. DENN 1525 NEWBEGRY AVE. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. | 


T. E. GANNETT, Owner 


Standard Warehouse Company 
100 Poydras St., New Orleans 8, La. 


Complete Warehousing Service 


facilities with sprinkler system .. . Private siding . Wate 
HERRIN TRANSFER and WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
McLAUGHLIN WAREHOUSE CO. 
Member of A.V.L. 
For Details See Buetew Issue 
T. E. WITTERS, President 


SPECIALIZING IN 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
4 connections ‘with alt all metor freight lines . 
service, for. thity-twe years HERRIN customers 
MARSHALL AT DAVIS STREET, SHREVEPORT 94 Gah) 
Heusehold Geods Sterage and Transfer. Trucking Delivery Service. 
BANGOR, MAINE { 
Established 1875 Incorporated 1918 
General Storage and Distributing 
Rail and Water Connection—Private Siding 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 
AL Distribution and Warehousing 
Hillen & High Sts., Baltimore 2 
d iliti 
Pool Car 
Private Siding Western Maryland Railway 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Incerporated 1905 


Baltimore Storage Co., Inc. 
N. W. Cor. Charles and 26th Sts. 
Baltimore 18 


MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE. EVERY FACILITY 
FOR THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHIPMENTS. 


MEMBER 


Exclusive Agents for 
AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CO. 
Vans Coast to Coast Canada and Mexice 


BALTIMORE, MD. | 
CAMDEN WAREHOUSES 


Rm. 201, Camden Sta., Baltimore 1 
Operating Terminal Warehouses on Tracks of 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. 
A.D.T. Private Watchman, Sprinkler 
Storage—Distribution—Forwarding 

Tobacco Ins 


ction and Export—Low Insurance Rates 
ign Via Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


BALTIMORE, MD. \ Main Office: 6200 Bik. Philadelphia Rd. 


DAVIDSON 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Houseseid Geveds and Merch 
—Unerating—Speeial Fiat Bed ‘Tracks for 
Agents: Allied Vem Lines ... Momber N. F. W. A. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


4-6 


BALTIMORE, MD. | 


© VAN 


LINES 
& FIRE-PROOF 
STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


524 to 534 WEST LAFAYETTE AVE., BALTIMORE 17 
The Most Complete Moving and Storage Organizotion in Baltimore. 


Leng Distance Moving to 34 States—Certifeate granted—MC-52452. 
Tariff-Independent Movers’ and Warehousemen’s Assoc. 
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MARYLAND—MASSACHUSETTS 


BALTIMORE, MD. | 


SECURITY STORAGE CO. 
15 W. NORTH AVE. 


EFFICIENT WAREHOUSEMEN 
MOTOR VAN SERVICE 
RESPONSIBLE AND COURTEOUS MANAGEMENT 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


CONGRESS STORES, Inc. 


38 STILLINGS ST., BOSTON 10 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Central Location—Personal Service 
Poot Car Distribution 
Sidings on N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. 


A.D.T. Service 


BALTIMORE, MD. Founded 1893 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSE co. 


Davis & Pleasant Sts., Bait! 

Operating four Modern tracks 
* of Pennsylvania Railroad Company. 
Resources 50,000 

Truckin 


Watchmen 
Distri 


nm 


Associated Warehouses, Mow York and Chleace 


BOSTON, MASS. [operated by Boston Tidewater Terminal, Inc. 


CHARLES RIVER STORES 
131 BEVERLY STREET—BOSTON 14, MASS. 

dwithinthecitylim- burglary-alarm service. 
ja cent to Ni Sta- 300,000 


rick and concrete 
nue bonded space. Boston 


ngs. some serin- 
and heated. A. D.T. & Maine R.R. delivery. 


BOSTON,' MASS. 


Established 1396 


Member May W.A. 3175 Washington St 


BOSTON, MASS. [ 
FITZ WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


operatin 
ALBANY TERMINAL STORES 

137 Kneeland Street, Boston 11 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
B. & A. R.R. Delivery 

yore ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. cnicaeo 
WEST 42ND ST, PENN. 6-0966 1525 NEWBERRY AVE, 


‘CLARK-REID CO.,INC. 


GEO. E. MARTIN, President 


a GREATER BOSTON Service 


1° 83 Charles St., Boston 
OFFICES | 380 Green St... Cambridge 
ms FWA Conn WA NEFWA AVL, 


BOSTON, MASS. [ 


Hoosac Storage and Warehouse Company 
Lechmere Square, East Cambridge 41, Boston 
FREE AND BONDED STORAGE 
A.D.T. Automatic Fire Alarm 


Direct Track Connection B. & M. R. R. 
L War East Cambridge, Mass: 
Heosac Stores, Hoosac Docks, Charlestown, Mass. 
Warren Bridge Warehouse, Charlestown, Mass. 


ever flown from Coast-to-Coast.” The 
foods flown were displayed and eaten 
Aug. 24 at an “airborne perishable 
clinic luncheon” at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York. Sponsors 
of the flight hoped to obtain from 
merchandisers and laymen valuable 
reactions concerning the appearance, 
taste and marketable value of the 
various items. 

In addition to the products named 
were Dungeness crabs, Olympia oys- 
ters, Columbia River salmon, apri- 
cots, and flowers. All of the produce 
flown in this “largest demonstration 
in the study of airborne perishables” 
picked on the Pacific Coast one day 
was eaten on the day following. - 


Other Tests 


Previous to this, TWA collaborated 
with the University of California to 
make a series of similar tests on Cali- 
fornia lettuce. Another recent test 
involved the transpértation of 100 
one-day-old chicks from San Fran- 
cisco to Chicago to be studied by ex- 
perts of the International Baby Chick 
Assn. meeting in annual conference 
at the end of July. The results of 
the chick flights and of similar test 
flights of eggs for hatching are re- 
ported to be encouraging. The Uni- 
versity of Illinois collaborated with 
United Airlines in the chick flights. 

In June, the A and P, Wayne Uni- 
versity and United flew a large num- 
ber of California perishables to De- 
troit for study, including berries, to- 
matoes, peaches, apricots, cherries, 
peas, asparagus, corn, pineapples, 
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plums, lettuce, beans, Japanese_per- 
simmons, and cantaloupes. These 
were tested on arrival in the Home 
Economics Laboratory at Wayne Uni- 
versity for vitamins and sugar con- 
tent, rate of deterioration, weight 
loss, etc., and the results compared 
with simultaneously tested items 
transported in the ordinary way. 

California shippers of perishables, 
as well as transportation people, are 
excited about the opportunities these 
test flights suggest. One airline ex- 
ecutive believes “that the airlines ser- 
ving the states of California, Oregon, 
Washington, Florida and Texas will 
find that the greater part of their 
cargo tonnage is likely to be fresh 
fruits and vegetables.” Another large 
post-war east bound cargo will be 
flowers. Even before the war flowers 
were successfully flown from Cali- 
fornia. 


Westbound Traffic 


The question that arises and that has 
been much discussed is this: What 
will the eastbound planes carry that 
Westerners will want in a hurry? The 
answer is several things. The Coast 
could use Eastern mushrooms and cer- 
tain Atlantic seafoods. Mercantile 
goods are mentioned as likely west- 
bound cargo. San Francisco is laying 
plans now for an Apparel Center. It 
is argued that retailers will discover 
the advantage of reducing their heavy 
stocks to sample or skeleton lines and 
ordering style goods by plane from 
New York. Another interesting pos- 
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sibility now being discussed is a de- 
centralisation of production of per- 
iodicals, with shipment by air from 
New York, say, of complete format 
for distribution in all parts of the 
country the same day. Drugs and 
pharmaceuticals also are likely to find 
the cargoliners handy for westbound 
movements. Carnations out of Denver 
to West Coast points are regarded as 
another likely perishable cargo. 

Fifteen cents per ton mile is the 
rate that has been set up for the cur- 
rent test flights of perishables. Com- 
pared with the rails’ 2c per ton mile 
this is high, but rates will come down 
as the operations improve and ex- 
pand. The rate structure, those con- 
cerned say, will depend on the value 
of the articles, the demand, the 
amount of competition, extent t 
which speed is a factor, etc. 


Foreign Traffic 


Motor transport operators say the 
important air cargo hauls will be 
transcontinental, with freight being 
put down mostly in metropolitan 
areas. Truckers expect to take over 
and distribute the goods to points 
where it will be uneconomic to put 
down a plane. As Mr. Thompson says; 
“California’s trucking industry 
be ready to tie in with air line opera 


tions when we hear from them hoW # 99.39, 
much cargo they expect to put down; 
say, in Oakland or San Francisco, 
Fresno, or Stockton; whether they Bg | 


are going into towns like San Jose, 
Salina, San Luis Obispo. As soon @& 
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ney tell us what they want, we’ll be 
with service.’ 

West Coast shippers also are keenly 
interested in the possibilities of air 
freight movements between the West 
wast mainland and the Pacific 
idands and Australia. Pan-American 
has completed 5,000 crossings of the 
Pacific, and United 800. Matson Navi- 

mation has announced plans for regu- 
lar flights to Hawaii post-war, com- 
jementing its water transport. 

The factor of competition between 
prducers seeking customers both in 
domestic and foreign markets may 
am out to be very important in 
hastening developments in air freight 
movements. As someone has pointed 
mt, one flower grower in California 
before the war began to use air ex- 
press and as a result others had to 
Hollow. The same is likely to be true 
if other commodities after thé war. 


Highway Carrier 


National Truck Lines, Inc., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has been incorporated by 
i, E. Humphreys, Alfred Sohn, Mil- 
dred Lippi, W. J. Ling and Paul K. 
jewell. Mr. Newell, general manager 
of the new firm, said that the National 
ruck Lines had purchased the fran- 
hise of the Mayer-National Truck 
lines, serving Memphis, Grenada, 
Miss, Greenwood and Greenville, 
Miss, and intermediate points via 
Routes 51 and 61 and would continue 
p operate that route as a common 
arrier. (Grissom.) 


Survey of American Airlines Reveals 


Broad Interest in Air Transportation 


A total of 1,378,434 written replies 
in a survey conducted by American 
Airlines, Inc., and presented before 
CAB by Charles A. Rheinstrom, 
American Airlines traffic vice-presi- 
dent, represents for the first time the 
U.S. air-traveling public’s attitude to- 
ward post-war air transportation. 

The survey, initiated 11 months ago, 
reveals national interest in the sub- 
ject. In addition, in response to ques- 
tions asked in the questionnaire, “You 
—and Post-War Air Transportation” 
thousands of unsolicited letters were 
received. 

In view of widespread conjecture 
in recent months concerning the size 
and shape of transport planes of the 
future, it is significant that in re- 
sponse to the question, “Do you favor 
mammoth airliners?” 84% said, “No,” 
but indicated an interest in slightly 
larger and faster equipment. 

A question on travel to foreign 
countries establishes the fact that the 
British Isles was first choice, Conti- 
nental Europe, second; and other 
Americas, Russia, Mexico and Scan- 
dinavia ranked in that order. It further 
reveals that air travelers looked to 
air transportation as a means by which 
they could select their climate for 
weekends and short vacations. 

The question regarding service, 
which has always been an important 
consideration of air travelers, discloses 
that the consensus is overwhelmingly 


in favor of stewardesses aboard all 
flights and also a continuation of the 
present food service—tasty, expertly 
prepared meals without extra charge. 

In the way of “extras” the survey 
produces interest in two diversions: 
individual radios, and illuminated trip 
progress panels indicating the names 
of cities being flown over. Ship-to 
ground communication for passengers, 
a library of current books in addition 
to the magazines now available and 
a ticker news service are among other 
conveniences suggested. 

The survey also shows that four 
out of five replies favored strategic- 
ally-located regional airports serving 
several neighboring communities as 
against separate local airports for 
each community. 

The time of day at which people 
desire to use air transportation shows 
that among pleasure travelers 62 per 
cent preferred daytime flights and for 
long trips 38 per cent of this same 
group preferred night flights. Busi- 
ness travelers, however, indicate a 64 
per cent preference for night flying. 


Wins Third Award 


Brown Instrument Co., Philadel- 
phia, precision industrial ‘instrument 
division of Minneapolis - Honeywell 
Regulator Co., has won its third 
Army-Navy “E” Award for war pro- 
duction excellency. 


W. A. KELSO 
Pres. 


J. L. KELSO COMPANY 


Established 1894 


General Merchandise Warehouses 


A. WALTER LARKIN 


BOSTON, MASS. | 


UNION WHARF, BOSTON 13 

Connecting all railroads via 
Union Freight Railroad Co. 

Member of Mass. W. A. 


Treas. &@ Mgr. 
WIGGIN TERMINALS, Inc. 
50 Terminal St. Boston (29) Mass. 
STORAGE 
Boston ‘South Boston 


t ON 13, MASS. | 453 COMMERCIAL STREET 


‘MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE Co. 


Specially equipped to handle bale and bag 
commodities. Private railroad siding connect- 
ing all railroads. Free and bonded storage. 


A.W. A. M. W. A. 


STON, MASS. | 


QUINCY MARKET COLD STORAGE 
.AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1881 


178 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 


BOSTON, MASS. ESTABLISHED 1830 


S. WOODBERRY CO. 


P. 0. BOX 122, NORTH POSTAL STATION, BOSTON 


Largest Pool Car Distribution Specialists for New England 
TRUCKING & STORAGE. 


‘BOSTON & MAINER.R. SIDING 


LYNN, MASS. | 


LYNN STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 
154-156 Pleasant St. 


The only Fireproof warehouses on the North Shore complete 
with every facility and private sidings for the storage and 
distribution of me and household 
goods. 100,000 sq. ‘feet of space. 
Distributors—Packers—Shippers—Movers 
Member N.F.W.A.-Mass. F.W.A. 


BION, MASS. 
SIBLEY STORAGE, INC. 


%-120 MeGRATH HIGHWAY, SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
PRIVATE RAILROAD SIDING SERVED BY 
B.& R. B.& A. R.R. 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. [— 


NEW BEDFORD STORAGE WAREHOUSE CO. 
MAIN OFFICE — 152 FRONT STREET 


Large centrally leeated In wholesale 
district—epeciaily eenstructed for storage, handling and 
distribution of general merchandise. 
jent or Lease 


Storage and industrial Space for FR 
Fura Sterage, Packing and Shipping 


ture, 
Member of AWA—NF WA—AVL—Amerlean Chala of Whses. 
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MASSACHUSETTS—MICHIGAN 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. [ 


T. ROBERTS & SONS, INC. 
Local and Long Distance Furniture Moving 


Fireproof Storage Warehouses 
Household Goods Storage — Packing — Shipping 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Pool Car Distribution 
B. & A. R.R. OR ANY R.R. 


DIRECT R.R. SIDING 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


ATLANTIC STATES WAREHOUSE AND 
COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 


385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 
G Il Merchandise and H hold Goods Storage. Cold Storage for 
Butter, Eggs, Poultry, Cheese, Meats and Citrus Fruits 
B. & A. Sidings and N, Y., N. H. & H.R. R. and B. & M. R. R. 


Daily Service to suburbs and towns within a radius of fifty 
iles, 
Member of 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


F. G. Mooney, Pres. J. G. Hyland, V-Pres. 


DESPATC 
and WAREHOUSE CO., Inc . 


‘214 BIRNIE AVENUE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS! 


daily. W. 
Members: NF 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. | 


J, Sullivan The Mover, Inc. 


Central Detroit Warehouse 


Located in the heart of the wholesale and jobbi 
district. within a half-mile of all freight termin 
Modern buildings, lowest insurance rate in city 


Warehouse & Terminals Corporation 


Wyoming and Brandt Avenues 


Modern concrete buildings, fully sprinkle: 
serving the west side of Detroit and the city 
Dearborn. Specializing in heavy and light pac 
merchandise and liquid commodities in bulk. © 
nected directly with every railroad entering the city 


Fireproof Storage 


Offices: 385 LIBERTY ST., SPRINGFIELD 1 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE, Packing, 
Shipping, Pool Car Distribution ef All Kinds 


Fleet of Moter Trucks 


Central Detroit Warehouse Ci 
Fort and Tenth Streets, Detroit 16, Mich. 


Air Cargo in Southern California 
(Continued from page 74) 


better ways of preserving the fresh- 
ness of flowers in flight, should be 
revived on a large scale when peace 
returns, he said. 

Seed: Flower and vegetable seeds 
went by air from Southern California 
seed farms to southern and central 
American countries by passenger 
plane before the war. The volume of 
this type of cargo can be expected to 
inerease considerably, Mr. Lickteig 
believes when Pan American Airways 
is once again in position to allocate 
space for such ladings, and should 
increase beyond the pre-war tonnage 
when all-cargo planes are placed in 
service on that route. 

Sea Food: Mr. Lickteig sees the 
shipping of filets by air from Los An- 
geles to the east as a distinct possi- 
bility after the war. He declined to 
commit himself on air shipment of 
seafood in general from Southern 
. California from the conviction that 
the northern areas of the Pacific 
Coast will probably continue to be the 
origin point of the bulk of that com- 
modity. 

Future Planes: Mr. Lickteig en- 
visions the cargo plane of the future 
as a three-section ship with a super- 
charged or pressurized chamber for 
storing products requiring such han- 
dling in high altitudes; a refrigerated 
compartment for preserving perish- 
ables; and a dry freight section. He 
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asserted also that the war years, which 
made demands on the airlines to trans- 
port thousands of tons of tools, ma- 
chine parts and miscellaneous com- 
modities, have demonstrated the wide 
scope of air cargo. 

As Gordon D. Brown, director of 
market research and economic plan- 
ning for Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc., 
Santa Monica, Cal., views post-war de- 
velopments in air cargo, one of the 
necessary factors will be a program 
to impress upon manufacturers the 
need for designing products with their 
transport by air in mind. 

This implies, according to Mr. 
Brown, the designing of heavyweight 
products so they will take up less 
space in the plane. Products which in- 
corporate lightweight materials and 
which are designed in such manner 


FOR SALE 


Plymetl Fumigation Vault. Haskel- 
ite construction, 14 ft., 14/5 in. 
x 9 ft. x 7 ft, in. high. Will 
sell for $600 to clear our floor 
space. 


Add-ess Box V-658, care D and W 
100. East 42nd St., New York 17 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabeti 


that they can be disassembled { 
more compact shipment, he belies 
are possible, which will be reflected 
reductions in transportation costs. 
Mr. Brown is of the opinion t 
design of products for air transp 
will dictate in a major degree 
manufacturing technique to be 4 
ployed in the designing of consut 
goods for the highly competitive m 
chandising period likely to follow! 
close of the war. 
Merchandising and distribution 
products, he believes, present m 
problems and possibilities. By ¢ 
signing automobile spare parts 
lightweight material and of lig 
weight construction, for instance, } 
Brown pointed out, they will i 
themselves to air transportation 


‘by that method the small automo 


dealer in out-of-the-way places of 
world will be able to obtain replat 
ment parts from the factory will 
a matter of days instead of the we 
now required. 

“By reducing transportation 
through lightweight design new 
of distribution will be opened and# 
demand for a given article will! 
crease,” Mr. Brown said. “This 
assure the manufacturer that hed 
proceed at full production and obt 
the: maximum from his facilities, # 
incidentally, reduce the unit cost 
each article.” 

Analysis reveals, Mr. Brown 4 
clared. that most current commodit 
have been designed using their fim 
surroundings design crite 
whether that be the home, the # 
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pETROIT, MICH. | 


DETROIT, MICH. { 


DETROIT STORAGE CO. 


Established 56 Years 


STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
ALL OVER DETROIT 


Local and Long Distance Removals 
Foreign and Domestic Shipping 
Main Office 


2937 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 2 


Telephone Trinity 2-8222 


DETROIT, MICH. | 
DETROIT TERMINAL WAR 


4444 LAWTON AVE. 
EHOUSES, INC. 


| PRIVATE OFFICES 
DRY STORAGE 


R. R. SIDING 
LOADING DOCKS if 


PRIVATE POLICE PROTECTION @ MOTORPOWER HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


GRAND TRUNK WAREHOUSE 
& COLD STORAGE COMPANY 


DETROIT 11, MICH. 
Ferry Ave., E. and Grand Trunk Railway 


Local, regional and storage-in-transit 
service, offering every facility known 
to modern distribution. 


New Trunk Line 
Ultra-Modern Terminal 
Plant Complete Service 


Continent-wide Connections 


Grr: 


John F. Ivory Stge. Co., Inc. 


MOVING—PACKING—SHIPPING 
STORAGE—PRIVATE SIDING 


8035 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


MICHIGAN 


DETROIT, MICH. [ 
Henry & Schram Storage & 


Trucking Company 


“The Warehouse of Service” 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE—GENERAL TRUCKING 
CAR LOAD DISTRIBUTION 

Private Siding on 


Wabash—Canadian Pacific—Pennsyi- 
vania—Pere Marquette Ratiways 
A.D.T. Aero Automatic Fire Alarm and 
A.D.T. Burglary and Fire Protection 
“Your Interests Are Always Ours” 


1941-63 W. Fort Street 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


DETROIT 16, MICHIGAN 
Facing the Busiest 


Thoroughfare in D E T R 0 I T 


In this modern fireproof building you can have bright, 
inexpensive, specially designed offices under the same 
roof with a complete warehouse and distribution service. 


150,000 sq. ft. located on Detroit’s busiest thoroughfare. 
Private siding facilities for 10 cars with free switching 
from all railroads. Large, enclosed loading dock. Our 
own trucks make prompt reshipment and city deliveries. 


JEFFERSON warcnouse 


WAREHOUSE 
1900 E. Jefferson Ave. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 


DETROIT, MICH. 


DETROIT 


THE BEST IS 
UNITED STATES WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


1448 WABASH AVENUE PHONE RANDOLPH 4730 
DIVISION OF 
UNITED STATES COLD STORAGE CORPORATION 


OPERATING 


United States Cold Storage Corporation Chicage 
United States Cold Storage Company Kansas City 
United States Cold Storage Company Dallas 


United States Warehouse Company 
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or factory. Thought, he said, has un- 
doubtedly been given to transportation 
of these commodities, but in the future 
this factor is likely to be more im- 
portant. 

Mr. Brown pointed out that in the 
post-war period many commodities 
previously regarded as suitable only 
for transport by surface modes, will 
be air-borne. To this end, he stated, 
the manufacturers must direct their 
design efforts. He referred to refriger- 
ators and radios as two items which 
would readily lend themselves to re- 
design for air-carrying. By redesign- 
ing these units and making them of 
lighter materials, a large saving in 
transportation costs could be realized, 
he stated. 

They could be designed, he sug- 
gested, in such manner that they 
could be shipped in disassembled. A 
refrigerator could be designed in such 
manner that the sides, top and bot- 
tom could be disconnected and nested 
during shipment and be in a condition 
to be quickly assembled at destination. 
The added insulation which might be 
required, Mr. Brown suggested, could 
perhaps be obtained through the use 
of crinkled aluminum sheet. 

In the field of radios, the Douglas 
Co. official declared, the small table 
sized units would require only a small 
amount of redesign, but the delux 
console models would bear investiga- 
tion with lighter weight construction 
and disassembly features in mind. 

The airplane manufacturer, Mr. 
Brown pointed out, expends a con- 
siderable amount of time and money 
to produce the lightest possible air- 


WAREHOUSE EXECUTIVE 


Available. 15 Years experience in 
finance, accounting and manage- 
ment. Midwest preferred. 


Address Box U-547, care DandW 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17 


plane consistent with adequate 
strength. It is therefore, he stated, 
the problem for the manufacturer of 
commodities to reduce his transporta- 
tion cost and the cost of doing busi- 
ness, and to open broader markets 
which will become available through 
rapid air transportation through light 
weight construction of articles. 

“Increasing the utility value of an 
airplane means making it capable of 
carrying a great payload,” Mr. Brown 
said in summarizing his views on 
commodity weight reduction. “Accom- 
plishing this greater payload through 
commodity weight saving ‘is of tre- 
mendous importance to the shipper 
since he will reap the greatest benefit 
from it. He will have an immediate 
reduction in carrying cost by reason 
of a lighter weight article, which will 
make possible a greater number of 
shipments, thus reducing cost per unit 
shipment.” 


State Cuts Air Rules 


A far-sighted plan for the develop- 
ment of aviation in Maryland, encour- 


aging air carriers with the assurany 
of a minimum amount of regulatia 
and taxation, has been announced 


Airway Mercantile 
Units Re-established 


United Air Lines is re-establishing 
complete mercantile divisions in g 
principal cities to serve manufaety, 
ers, department store buyers 
others in the mercantile field, B, } 
Gagg, director of sales, has g, 
nounced. 


CAB Application 


Capitol Transfer and Storage (; 
Charleston, W. Va., has filed applies. 
tion with CAB for permission to cop 
duct non-scheduled transportation ¢ 
property, including general commoii. 
ties, household goods and office furni 
ture, by air between airports in @ 
points and places in West Virgini 
and airports in all points and placg 
in the U. S.; also between airports i 
all points and places in all states ¢ 
continental U. S. 


Import-Export, Inc. 


Import-Export, Inc., capital 
$100,000, shares no par, has bea 
organized at Los Angeles, with Russ 
D. Garner, D. E. Smith and 61 
Gardner, all of Los Angeles, as dires 
tors. (Herr.) 


DETROIT, MICH. a: Established 1882 


RIVERSIDE 


STORAGE & CARTAGE co. Wi 


Cass & Congress Sts., Detroit 26 
Heusehold Goods and Merchandise Storage 
Moving—Packing—Shipping 
Personal Service Guaranteed 
Members — A.W.A. — N.F.W.A. — Allied Van Lines 


DETROIT, MICH. | 


Members N. F. WV. A. 


Wolverine Storage Company, Ine. 
5 11850 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14 


STORAGE AND MOVING, PACKING 
AND SHIPPING 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


LANSING, MICH. | 
FIREPROOF STORAGE CO. 


BR 430-440 No. Larch St., Lansing 2 
Merchandise and Household 


.M.R.R. 
Trueks for Local Deliveries 
Member of A.W.A.—MayW.A. 


LANSING, MICH. Agent for Allied Ven Lines, Inc. 
| LANSING STORAGE COMPANY 


The only modern fireproof warehouse in 
Lansing exclusively for household storage. 


MOTHPROOF FUR AND RUG VAULTS 


Lecal and Long Distance Moving 
KNOW HOW" 
, 440 No. Washington Ave., Lansing 30. 


l= 


| 


| 


ls 


SAGINAW, MICH. | 
BRANCH HOUSE SERVICE 
. AT WAREHOUSE COST 
@ It is possible here to secure the same high-grade ser- Desi, 
vice,you would expect in your own branch warehouse, Tires. 
but at less expense and without worry or trouble. princi 
e@ Saginaw is a distribution point for Northeastern ea 
Michigan. Every merchandise warehouse facility is Spee 
available at Central-Warehouse Co. lustrs 
responsible carriers. Path 
B-pag 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE C0O.§ 
Mig. C 
1840 No. Michigan Avenue SAGINAW, 
| 
Mecific 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Wrieht 
WAREHOUSE 
617 WASHINGTON AVE., NO. _ 
Minneapolis 1 
STORAGE 
MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOOD! Gotha 
N.W.A. Thom 
men 
story o 
ngi 
LA BELLE SAFETY STORAGE & MOVING CO. fata 
708 Central Ave. Minneapolis 14, ances 
OPERATING AGENTS ALLIED VAN LINES 
Firepreof Storage Warehouses. 
Large fleet ef equipment for leeal and long oA 
distance meving. Elmira, 
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= H. Buck, recently appoints 
chairman of the Maryland State Ayj, 
: tion Commission. (Ignace) 
4 MINI 
MINE 
_ 
Goods Storage (= » 
4 —Modera Fireproef Bullding— 
Peo! Car Distribution—Private siding 0% 
Fer Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabeticel) For Si 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. [ 


STORAGE — TRUCKING — POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION 


Complete Facilities At The Three Important Centers 
Midway St. Paul 


York 
Minneapolis 


ROCHESTER, MINN. | 


MICHIGAN—MINNESOTA 


=~ HINNEAPOLIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Local Pool Car Distribution 
Packing—Crating—Bonded Storage 
Local and Long Distance Moving 
ROCHESTER TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
10—Ist Ave., S. E., ‘Phone 4515 
Rochester, Minn. 
Member N.F.W.A. and Allied Van Lines, Minn. Northwest W.A. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. xocn, pres. 


Local and Long Distance Moving House- 
hold Goods Storage a Specialty. 


inneapols, 
Van & Warehouse Co. 


106 FIRST AVENUE NORTH, MINNEAPOLIS 1 


GEO. KEENE, T. M. 


Packing and 
forwarding 


ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


BALLARD 


fe Storage & Transfer Co. 
16 E. Fourth St., St. Paul 1 
NFWA AVL 


Merchandise warehouse completely sprin- 


ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 
ENTR AL an ech Bonded. Pool cars distribut 
lose to metropolitan Minneapolis and St. 


FACILITIES trailers—complete motor equipment. 


NORTHWESTERN TERMINAL CO. 


600 Stinson Bivd. Minneapolis 13 
Member: MINNEAPOLIS N. W. A. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SECURITY WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Competent and capable merchandise worshaumnen 
General Offices: 334 N. Ist Street 


A COMPLETE WAREHOUSING SERVICE 


Merchandise Storage — Cold Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 


Industrial Facilities 
Situated in the Midway, the center of the Twin City Metropoli- 
tan area, the logical warehouse from which the Twin Cities and 
the Great Northwest can be served from one stock, with utmost 
speed and economy. No telephone toll charge to either city. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
739 Pillsbury Avenue | Paul 4, Minnesota 


by DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, 


218 E. N. Water hird St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 7 
Phone: Sutter 


2 Broadway 
il NEW *VORK CITY 4 


Phone: Superior 7180 Phone: one 
Bowling Green 9-0086 


RECENT BOOKLETS 


Design and Construction of Pneumatic 
Tires. Illustrated. 50-page manual on basic 
principles of pneumatic tire designing, for 
U. S. Army Training schools. The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

Speed Packing Manual for War Materiel. 
Illustrated, newly revised manual on protec- 
tion of war materials. Sherman Paper Prod- 


in war service. 


diagrams, covering 


Chicago Pumps for Marine Service. I)lus- 
trated bulletin on specialized Chicago Pumps 
Chicago Pump Co., 2300 
Wolfram St., Chicago 18, Ill. 

LP Gas Unit. A 15-page booklet, with 
liquid petroleum gas 
transfer. Brunner Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y. 

Highways of the Air. 


Lake Shore-Marine Division. Illustrated, 
12-page catalog describing complete line af 
Uniwinches. Lake Shore Engineering Co., 
Iron Mountain, Mich. 

Maintenance Manual Tire Supplement. Con- 
sidering vehicle conditions affecting tire lifa. 
Compiled for White Motor Co. by B. 
Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 

B. F. Goodrich Industrial Rubber Products. 
Illustrated, 12-page booklet for designers of 
industrial equipment as well as consumer 


Illustrated, 16-page = oducts. B. F. Goodrich Co., 490 8. Main 


wuts Corp., Newton Upper Falls, Mass 

Path- Digging Bucket Loaders. Illustrated, 
%-page pamphlet on wheeled-mounted and 
creeper tread bucket loaders. George Haiss 
Mtg. Co., Inc., 141st to 144th Sts., Canal PI., 
Park and Rider Ave., New York 51, N. 


booklet reviewing fact and opinion on the 
importance of radio in aviation. Radio Re- 
—_ Co., Inc., 251 W 19th St., New York 11, 


"Turbine Cleaning Manual. 16-page, illus- 
trated manual describing a new technique for 


St, Akron, O. 

Highway Freightmasters and _ Clippers. 
Color catalog discussing innovations of new 
Highway “Freightmasters” and “Clippers.” 
Highway Trailer Co., Edgerton, Wis. 


Mercury Materials. Handling Catalog. 


Mecifications of all Mercury products. The 
ae Mts. Co., 4104 S. Halsted St., Chi- 
cago 


the solvent cleaning of turbines. 
40-page manual on descriptions and Co., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. 


New Mfrs. Agency 
In Los Angeles 


Curtiss Aircraft in Combat and Commerce. 
Mustrated, $2-page collection of Curtiss Air- 
craft photographs and line drawings. Curtiss- 
Corp., Airplane Division, Buffalo 5, 


The Case of the Missing Mile. Sniall, il- 
lustrated, d1-page pamphlet on “attending to 
your car.” Studebaker, South Bend 27, Ind. 

Gothard Pilot Light Assemblies for Panel 

and Instrument Signaling. Illustrated, 
Y4-page catalog on Pilot Light Models for a 
Wide range of applications and _ voltages. 
+ eal Mfg. Co., 1300 Ninth St., Springfield, 


Thompson Products, A Decade of Achieve- 
ment. Illustrated, 49-page booklet relating 
sory of the company’s business and its post- 
war plans. Thompson Products, Inc., 2196 
Clarkwood Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Engine Bearing Manual. Illustrated manual 
featuring tables showing crankshaft and 

ing dimensions, tolerances, and oil clear- 
aces for all makes of cars, trucks, buses, 


houseman, 31, 


shipments. 


1. 
The Alfite Fire Extinguisher Takes Wings. 
llustrated brochure on alneumatic fire ex- 
tinguishing system for protection of aircraft 


POSITION WANTED 


Experienced merchandise ware- 
eastern university 
graduate, now employed in Mid- 
dle West. Thoroughly 
all phases warehouse office rou- 
tine, rates, correspondence, hiring 
and supervision of office person- 
nel, inventories, expediting of 
Prefers to locate in 
Northwest as assistant to progres- 
sive merchandise warehouse owner 


or Salary open. Avail- 
St, rs. & Bals, Inc., 4701 Lake able Jon. _ 1945. 


Address Box T-436, care DandW 
100 East 42nd St., New York 17 


Fowler & Jewell, Los Angeles, has 
been organized to represent easterm 
and western manufacturers in de- 
veloping sales in the Pacific Coast 
States and contacts in Latin America. 
Ward M. Fowler and Ward E. Jewell 
are the partners and Earl R. Vaughn 
has been made world trade division 
manager. 


rounded 


Expands 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. recently 
announced plans for a $330,000 addi- 
tion to its Creighton, Pa., plant for 
production of polished plate glass, 
laminated glass products, and glazed 
assemblies for aircraft, etc. One hun- 
dred and eight by 180 ft. and WPB 
approved, it will be located between 
the plate glass and laminating and 
assembly plants. on ground 


American-LaFrance-Foamite Corp., 


company owned: 


for Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
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America in the post-war period, it 
would seem apparent that consider- 
able expansion of airports and land- 
ing fields would be necessary to 
handle internal trade and trade with 
neighboring republics. 

One new use of air cargo planes in 
the post-war period has been sug- 
gested in studies of the possibilities 
of ed cargo shipments of fresh fruits 

vegetables. These studies are be- 
ing carried on by several United 
States Government agencies and 
private research organizations, in- 
cluding Wayne University, Detroit, 
under the Edward S. Evans grant 
for Air Cargo Research. Papayas 
and figs, for example, can be picked 
only when they are tree-ripe. This 
has prevented their shipment by rail 
over any considerable distance. If it 
is found that cargo planes can trans- 
port these and other fresh vegetables 
at not unreasonable costs in the post- 
war period, here again there will be 
a new need for airports and land- 
; ing fields in the fruit and vegetable 
j areas of the Americas so that cargo 
: planes can collect such shipments. 


Latin American Markets 


As for post-war markets in Latin 
America, many foreign traders be- 
lieve prospects are bright for main- 
taining U. S. exports to-and imports 


value. 


men, 


tary. 


Hemisphere Airports 


(Continued from page 77) 


from the other Americas. They point 
out, for one thing, that Latin America 
is building up substantial reserves of 
purchasing power for post-war use 
as a result of a heavy surplus of ex- 
ports. According to the National City 
Bank of New York, the other Ameri- 
can republics, as a whole, have ac- 
cumulated gold and foreign exchange, 
mostly U. S. dollars, amounting to 
approximately $3,000,000,000. 
bulk of this backlog of buying power 
has accumulated during the war 
period when United States imports 
from Latin America have risen to 
the highest level since 1920 in dollar 


In the post-war period, greatly ex- 
panded shipments of air mail, air ex- 
press and air cargo are anticipated 
by many shipping specialists. 
larly, tourist and travel agencies ex- 
pect greater air travel by business 
salesmen, engineers, 
and tourists. 


The war has brought about the 
realization by the American peoples 
that the economies of the United 
States and most of the other Ameri- 
can republics largely are complemen- 
We now know that inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation, based on the concept 
of mutual aid for mutual benefit, has 
a solid economic base. The $1,300,000,- 
000 worth of 


imports the 


States received from Latin Ameri 
last year emphasized that. 
The war also has stimulated 


tourist travel after the war ends, 


Post-War Planes 


However, it would be well, in em. 
Th sidering the post-war aviation Our 
e 


port planes or of airports. 

“Notwithstanding the comic strip 
and pictorial magazine super-liners’ 
Charles I. Stanton, former Admistr- 
tor for the Civil Aeronautics Admip 
istration, cautioned recentiy, “th 
20-to-60-passenger airplanes are go 
ing to be the backbone of domestic air 
transport systems for some years 


Simi- 
travel inter-city bu 
schedule frequencies.” 

President Harold J. ‘Roig of Pa 
American-Grace Airways has 
that Panagra anticipates providing 
round-the-clock service on its Latin. 
American air routes after the wa 
with 50-passenger Douglas 
powered with four engines and with 


students 


United Air Lines has predicted that 
United i i i 


ST. PAUL, MINN. | Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


Member of N.F.W.A-—A.W 

Special attention given household ef- 

fects of your officials and employees 
moved from or to St. Paal, 

HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE MERCHANDISE STORAGE 

Complete Branch House Service — 


FIDELITY 


TRANSFER 
Office & Warehouse: 332 Rosabel Cor. E. 4th, St. P 


aul | 


ST. PAUL, MINN. j 


STORAGE 


A.W.A.—N.F.W.A.—Minn. N.W.A. 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


117 W. University Ave. 
St. Paul 3 


MERCHANDISE & HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


JOPLIN, MO. | 
SUNFLOWER LINES, INC. 


Successors to Tonnies Transfer & 
1027-41 Virginia Ave. 
Distribution stora of 
Fireproof warehouses— service. 
On railroad siding—Lowest Lsurenes rates. 


ee) PACKING—STORAGE—SHIPPING 


oplin, Mo. 


¢ Agent for Greyvan Lines, Ine. 


i's the A-B.- FIREPROOF 


; 1015 E. Eighth St. (6) 
: Distribution Cars are so handled as to 
carefully safeguard your own inter- 
i ests and those of your cuxtomers, 
Three Fireproof Constructed Warehouses 

Member of N.F.W.A, Agents Allied Van Lines, tne. 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Merchandise Storage 
Low Insurance Rates 
Pool Car Distribution - 
Freight Forwarders 
an 
ve daily 
motor ‘service 

entire Southwest. 


TRANSFER ADAMS (STOR 

228-236 West 
MEMBER 
A.W.A.—A.C.W. 
Traffic Club— 

Chamber of Commerce 


KANSAS CITY; MO. Established SSO 


‘CENTRAL STORAGE 

nt, Complete Merchandise Warehousing ‘ 

Of — 


KANSAS CITY, MO. cays 


CROOKS TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, 


1104 Union Ave., Kansas City 7 
rite FACILITIES 


FINANCING 
A.D.T. BURGLAR ALARM IN My 
LOWEST INSURANCE RATES FREIGHT HO Use FAN 
COOL ROOM FACILITIES WHOLESALE DISTRICT 


Operati: 
Brokers’ Warehouse, Security Warehouse, Terminal Warehouse 


Finest Warehouses" 


ING. 


KANSAS CITY »MO. | We 
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Trackage on 
four railroads 
Truck docks— 
. Low Insurance 


STORAGE 
DISTRIBUTION 
Merchandise Warehouses, Inc. 


ST. LOUIS AVE 
& MULBERRY SI 


i interest of the American peoples 
each other. The number of Unity | 
States citizens studying Spanish : 
day is unprecedented. Similarly, ty 
study of English in Latin Ameri 
has reached new heights. Tray 
: authorities believe this war-stim 
lated interest will be reflected j 
KANS. 
POO! 
Dock 
B&O 
to the size either of post-w trai. 
Lt 
ME 
f 
WARE! 
a cruising speed of 220 m.p.h. Sim. 
ilarly, President W. A. Patterson o 
cc 
Fit, 
| 
act: 
trai 
tha 
400,000 sq. ft. ST. L 
| 
A 
—_ 
For 


MAASAS CITY, MO! mid-West Terminal Warehouse Co. 
2020-24 Walnut St., Kansas City 10 
“Right in the midst of Business” 


Complete Warehouse Service—Pool Car 
Distribution—We invite your inquiries. 


Owned and operated by the 
St. Louis Terminal Warehouse Co., St. Louis 


See our ad. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. | 1903 


POOL CAR TERMINAL—S sheltered loading 
Dock, facing wide Street in “Wholesale and Sime District on 
B&0-Alton Railroad siding. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE — GENERAL CARTAGE 
Sprinklered—A.D.T.—Fleet modern Equipment 


THE ONLY WAY TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


1400-10 St. Louis Avenue, Kansas City 7 


§T. LOUIS, MO. 
MEMBER 


for 


conscientious 
handling of 
fine furniture 


Storage & Moving 
5201 DELMAR, ST. LOUIS 8 


ERVI CE 


LONG 


COMPETENT: 


| Fit; able; suitable; qualified; moderate. Forty years of efficient, 
progressive organization makes this definition stick. It’s ex- 
actly the basis of our theory of operation. We know that 
trained and experienced personnel round out an organization 
that can lay indisputable claim to the slogan—Compact, 
Complete, Competent. 


LONG WAREHOUSE 
SL LOUIS. .. Zhe by the States 


fT. LOUIS, MO. 


RUTGER STREET 


WAREHOUSE, INC. 
MAIN & RUTGER STS., ST. LOUIS 4 


A.D.T. Burgior & Sprinkler Alarms. 
200, Feet 


Merchandise Storage and 


Track Connections with All 
Rail and River Lines. 


New York 
MUrray Hill 9-7645 


Chicago 
Low Insurance Randolph 4458 


000 of Service 
BONDED 


MINNESOTA—MISSOURI 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


In the Heart 
of St. Louis 
Industrial and 
Wholesale Districts 


Compare the FACTS of our service point 
by point with those of any other warehouse 
before you buy warehousing service in St. 
Louis. 
Warehouse facilities, switching, location, 
protection, special space, cleanliness, switch- 
board, order dept., stock control, and a 
dozen other features are the reasons for our 
reputation and growth - - - 

“Service That Excels” 

Send for complete folder 


ST. LOUIS TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


ze GENERAL OFFICES 
Th 


TERMINAL WAREMOVSE 
 COMPAKY * 


826 CLARK ave. 
ST. LOUIS 2, moO. 
MAIN aa" 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


250 PARK AVENUE (17) 53 W. JACKSON (4) 
PLAZA 38-1235 HARRISON 1498 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


SLOAN'’S 


MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


5619 DELMAR BLVD., ST. LOUIS 12 


70,000 Sq. Ft. of MODERN floor space. Fi 
heated. load fully insured. 


e 
Bonded. 


reproet, 
Com- 

service and from Everywhere.” 
Exclusive agents United Van Lines, tae. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | 


Tyler Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
Merchandise and Cold Storage 
Unexcelled service at lower rates 
Pool Car Distribution and Forwarding 


200 Dickson St. St. Louis 6, Mo. 
Member of A.W.A.—Mo.W.A.—St.L.M.W.A. 


SEDALIA, MO. 
MIDDLETON STORAGE 


118 N. Lamine St. Phone 946 Sedalia, Missouri 
Household Goods and Commer- 
cial Storing, Moving. Crating, 

Packing and Shipping 
Local and Long Distance Hanling 
Pool Car Distribution Private Switch 


Owner M g Resp 
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MISSOURI—MONTANA—NEBRASKA—NEW HAMPSHIRE—NEW JERSEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MO. | 


GENERAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
601 N. National Missouri 


Merchandise and Household Goods 
Storage and Distribution 
100,000 square feet, sprinklered 
Pool Car Distribution 
Mem Me.W.A. 


OMAHA, NEB. 
DMAHA, NEB. | FORD 
STORAGE & MOVING COMPANY 
1024 Dodge Street Omaha 2, Nebraska 


Member of N.F.W.A. and A.W.A. 


wre 


BILLINGS, MONT. 


Established 1904 
BRUCE COOK TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 


Complete Facilities for Storage of Merchandise 
and Household Goods 
It and Peel Car Distribution 
Terminal for Five Truck Lines 
Member Mayflower Wareheusemen’s Asssclation 
P. O. Box 1382 — 2801 Minnesota Avenue 
Billings, Montana 


HASTINGS, NEBR. 


1876 1944 


BORLEY’S 


Storage & Transfer Co., Inc. 


Pool Car Distribution 
FIREPROOF BONDED 
STORED OR SHIPPED 


MEMBER 


LINCOLN, NEBR. |1ss9 55 Years of Continuous Service 1944 


Merchandise and Household Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
We operate Thirty Trucks and have connections to all points in the State. 
Our buildings are clean, both Fire and Neon-Fireproef, located on the lines 
e - & Q.—Mo. Pacific and Union Pacifie with all other lines entering 
either city, absorbing switching. 
We are Bonded by the State—Our Rates are reasonable. We solicit your business 
and guarantee sati jon. Investigation Invited. , 


OMAHA, NEBR. | 


Warehouses Inc. 


Merchandise amd Household Govds 


Four modern, sprinklered warehouses, located on trackage. We handle poo: cars, 
merchandise and household goods. Trucking service. Let us act as your 
Omaha Branch. 

Main Office, 702-12 So. 10th St.. OMAHA 8, NEBR. 
Member: A.W.A.—N.F.W.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMENS ASSOCTION 


OMAHA, NEB. | 
- 802-812 Leavenworth Street, Omaha 3 


MOREWOOD WAREHOUSE 


Exclusive Merchandise 


SULLIVANS 
pets land, Nebr. Complete Distribution—Storage Facilities 
IN, Street 


4-engine, 40 to 50-passenger, 250 
m.p.h. transports which will supple- 
ment the company’s present twin-en- 
gined, 21-passenger transport planes. 
It would appear, then that airplanes 
in the post-war period used on the 
inter-American routes probably will 
be of not more than 60-passenger 
capacity for some years, at least. 

According to the airport classifica- 
tion standards of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration, there will be, 
at the close of 1944, between 300 to 
400 class 3 or better airports in the 
other American republics capable of 
handling the twin-engined, 21-passen- 
ger plane which is in general use 
on the Latin-American air routes. 
Some of these airports (the exact 
number must be withheld for reasons 
of military security) already are in 
the class 4 category, equipped to ac- 
commodate the largest planes now 
under way or planned to create more 
class 4 airports. 


Airport Standards 


According to the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration’s airport design stand- 
ards, a class 3 airport has landing 
strips 3,500 to 4,500 ft. in length at 
sea level, and is suited for the safe 
handling of present-day transport 
planes. Planes in this classification 
are represented approximately by 
those between 10,000 to 50,000 Ib. 
gross weight, or by those having a 
wing loading (lb./sq. ft.) times power 
loading (lb./h.p.) of 230 and over. 
Approaches to such an airport should 
be clear within a glide path of 30 to 1 
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in the case of of class 3 and also class 
4 airports, except for instrument 
landing runways, for which the ratio 
should be 40 to 1 from a point 4,500 
ft. from the beginning of the run- 
way. 

Class 3 airports are recommended 
for important cities on feeder line 
airway systems and many inter- 
mediate points on the main line 
airways. General population range 
for such a port would be from 25,000 
to several hundred thousand. On the 
other hand, the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration recommends _ that 
major industrial centers and impor- 
tant junction points or terminals on 
the airways systems have class 4 
airports. 

A class 4 airport must have land- 
ing strips sufficiently long to give the 
safety that landing strips 4,500 ft. 
or more in length would give at the 
altitude of sea level, for planes hav- 
ing a gross weight of 50,000 Ib. and 
over with a wing loading times power 


‘loading ratio of 230 and over. 


For scheduled operations of small 
transport planes, 3,000 ft. at sea 
level is the minimum length recom- 
mended by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration at present, and for other 
scheduled operations, 3,500 ft. at sea 
level should be the minimum, accord- 
ing to this agency. 


Landing Strips 


The length of landing strips must 
be lengthened for higher altitudes 
at the rate of approximately 250 ft. 
for each 1,000 ft. above sea level. 


This is because the atmosphere be 
comes more rarefied and transport 
planes need to make a long run in 
taking off. A chart has been pre 
pared by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration showing the effect of 
elevation on landing area utility. 

The United States by the end of 
1944, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration reports, will have approxi- 
mately 600 class 4 or better airports, 
approximately 416 class 3 airports, 
approximately 900 class 2 airports 
(for planes of the small size trans 
port or larger size private owner 
type), and approximately 1,213 class 
I airports (for small private owner 
type planes up to a gross weight of 
4,000 pounds). Altogether these airt- 
ports total 3,129. They include many 
built by the Army and Navy which 
will revert to civil use after the war. 

According to former Administra- 
tor Stanton, these airports are good 
—as to size— for many years t0 
come, although additional construc 
tion work is needed to make the air- 
ports efficient and attractive to the 
public. For the overwhelming ma- 
jority of United States cities, Mr. 
Stanton believes, runways of about 
5,000 ft. will be adequate for some 
time. 

“It must be remembered, ” he 
says, “that when you put four motors 
on a plane instead of two, you in- 
crease the safety factor and thereby 
decrease the amount of runway 
needed . . . We believe aircraft de 
signers can turn out planes that will 
offer greatly improved pérformance 
without so increasing their wing- 
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joading as ‘to require enormous in- 
eease in runway lengths. 


Schedules 


“Increasing the size of the airport 
probably doesn’t increase the num- 
her of schedules that can be handled. 
The bottleneck is the number that 
ean come in and go out under in- 
srument flying conditions. With 
parallel) runways, that is now only 
about six in and six out in an hour. 
This is because, under instrument 
fying, two airplanes cannot be 
brought down simultaneously unless 
they can be kept a mile apart later- 
ally. With equipment and procedures 
we have some prospect of raising 
that up to 30 in and 30 out within a 
few years.” 

These views of former Administra- 
tor Stanton are most interesting to 
students of commercial aviation in 
latin America. From these views it 
would appear that airport facilities 
inthe other Americas, in view of the 
expansion now under way or planned, 
will be able to handle the post-war 
air transport planes without any 


great difficulty. Thus, with the prob- 
lem of post-war airport facilities in 
latin America presenting no insuper- 
able difficulties, there remains only 
the problem of trained personnel, for 
obviously there will be no lack of 
planes and equipment on the market 
when war ends. 


Manpower 


This problem of manpower, that 


@ 


is, the need in Latin America for 
skilled pilots, skilled radio men, 
skilled mechanics, skilled airport ad- 
ministrators, etc., is being tackled 
in accordance with the pattern of 
inter-American economic and techni- 
cal cooperation adopted at the third 
meeting of American Foreign Min- 


_ isters at Rio de Janerio in January, 


1942, 

Civil aeronautical training in the 
United States has already been given 
to 609 young men from the other 
Americas (484 in 1942 and 125 in 
1943) by the United States Depart- 
ment of State and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Administration. A third pro- 
gram has been authorized for young 
men of 14 of the other American re- 
publics. The training is from one 
to two years, and already 351 candi- 
dates have been graduated under the 
first two programs. 

The Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs has cooperat- 
ed in these training programs. It 
has also sponsored the Inter-American 
Escadrille, which is an international 
organization of civil flying clubs hav- 
ing for its purpose the development 
of good neighbor relations by civil- 
ians flying between the American 
republics. To meet the need for 
meteorologists, the Office of the Co- 
ordinator and the United States 
Weather Bureau jointly sponsored a 
meteorological school at Medellin, 
Colombia, where approximately 200 
young men of the other American 
republics received meteorological 
training. 


Future Looks Bright 


Consequently, it does not appear 
that problems of airport facilities, of 
planes and equipment or of train 
personnel are likely to block to any 
considerable extent the increase of 
air-borne interchange of people and 
goods between the Americas after 
the war. There is no question of the 
need, and the desire, for this inter- 
change. Our southern neighbors need 
us, and we need them. They want to 
visit us, and we want to visit them. 

Air transport, I feel sure, will over- 
come those natural barriers that in 
the past have prevented easy access 
between the United States and the 
other Americas and, equally impor- 
tant, between and within the other 
American republics. Our hemisphere’s 
air systems will enable the visitor 
from Buenos Aires to travel on busi- 
ness or pleasure throughout the Unit- 
ed States with utmost ease, facility 
and speed. Similarly, the traveler 
from New York will be able to reach 
Buenos Aires in approximately 24 
hours thanks to night-flying in four- 
engined planes. 


Changes Ownership 


Baker Bros., Billings, Mont., has 
purchased real estate and business 
of the Billings Storage & Warehouse 
Co., formerly operated by J. N. 
Simons. D. R. Baker remains as gen- 
eral manager of the organization 
which will continue membership in 
Associated Warehouses, Inc., Chicago. 


WANCHESTER, N. H. | 
NASHUA, N. H. 


Make Our Warehouse Your Branch Office fer 


Complete Service Is New Hampshire 


McLANE & TAYLOR 


Bonded Storage Warehouses 
CONCORD, N. H. Offices 624 Willow St. 


veneral Merchandise Storage & Distribution, Household 
Goods, Storage, Cold Storage, Unexcelled Facilities. 
Pool Car Distribution 


Direct R. R. Siding, Boston & Maine R. R. 


NEWARK, N. J. [ 


PACKING! 


EUZABETH, J. 


——dependable since 1860——— 


KNICKERBOCKER , 


STORAGE WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


96 to 106 ARLINGTON STREET 
Wm. R. Mulligan, Pres. 


MEMBER: N.J.F.W.A, and N.F.W.A. 
MOVING! STORAGE! 


74 to 76 SHIPMAN STREET 
James E. Mulligan, Sec’y and Mgr. 


Over Sixty Years of Honorable Service 


ENGEL BROTHERS, INC. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS STORAGE 
1179-81 EAST GRAND STREET, ELIZABETH 4 
Movern or VANS For Locat Lone Distaxce Movinc 


HERSEY CITY,N.J. | 


R. B. M. Burke, V.-P. Established 1933 


On the Hudson River Directly Opposite 
City area for the past 25 years. 
located in Newark, Elizabeth and Jersey City, N. 
- are ready to serve you economically and efficiently. 


New York 


HARBORSIDE WAREHOUSE COMPANY, Inc. 


Tel. Bergen 4-6000 Thirty-four Exchange Place 


at Brooklyn . . 


Executive and Sales 
Office: 66 Hudson St. 
New York 13, N. Ye 


TURN TO THE NEW YORK SECTION | 


The organization that has been handling the distribution of merchandise 
for many National Manufacturers in the New York and New Jersey trading 


With four large modern buildings strategically 
J., and in New York 


fohn J. Mahoney, T. M. Phone: Barclay 7-6600 


FACILITTES—3 units—fireproof, brick. and concrete. Private siding, Penna. 
RR. connecting with all roads entering city. Merchandise Stge.—mfg. and 
ice space 1,650,000 sq ft.; sprinkler; automatic fire alarm; ins. rate .099; 
tail siding—20-car capacity; platform capacity—40 trucks. Cold Stg 

1,608,000 cu. ft.—freezers 1,182,000 cu. ft.—total 2,790,000 cu. ft., convertible; 
temp. range 


Min, 21 ft.; also pier berth 600 ft.; bulkhead draft 25-30 ft. 


SERVICE FEATURES—Free lighterage, pool car distribution. Rental 
Storage-in-transit. ted 


to 
Consign rail shipments to storer c/o Harborside Warehouse Co., Jersey City. 
Pennsylvania R.R., Henderson Street Station Dl’y. 
ASSNS.—A w.A. (Cold Stge. Div.): W. A. Port of N. Y.; Mar. Assoc.; 
N.Y. Mer. Exch.; Com. & Ind. Assoc, N. ¥.; Jersey City C. of CG. 


FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 


NEWARK, N. J. [— 


Momber of N.J.M.W.A. 


Newark Central Warehouse Co. 


General Offices: 110 Edison Place, Newark 5 


30 car siding. 
Merchandise sute- 
mobile storage—b' 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
DISTRIBUTION INC. q@uicaco 
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NEW JERSEY—NEW MEXICO—NEW YORK 


PERTH AMBOY, WN. J.[ NEW YORK CITY 
HARRIS WAREHOUSES, INC. 


RECTOR ST., PERTH AMBOY 
Gen. Offices—246 South St., N. Y. C. 
Est. 1900 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Dock and Pier Facilities within the 
Free Lighterage Limits 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M. | 


SPRINGER TRANSFER COMPANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 


Operating the Only Fireproof Storage Warehouse 
in New Mexico 


Complete and efficient service in eerination, delivery 
or storage of general merchandise or furniture. 
Member of N.F.W.A.—A.W.A. 


CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
Colonie and Montgomery Sts., Albany 1, N. Y. 
Telephone 3-4101 


ALBANY, N. Y. { 


Albany Terminal & Security Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Main office: 1 Dean Street, Albany 1 
Storage for every need. Pool carsa specialty. Avail- 


able storage space for rent if desired. Direct track 
connections with all railroads running into Albany. 


Member American Wareh ’s A 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. [— 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Specializing in Food Products 
ro] 390-398 Nostrand Avenue, Brooklyn 16, N. Y. 
10 Giant Floors. Modern Loading and Unicading Facilities. 


ALBANY, N. Y. | 
JOHN VOGEL, Inc. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
: OFFICES, 11 PRUYN ST. 
HOUSEHOLD GOODS . STORAGE AND SHIPPING 


BUFFALO 4, N. Y. | Economical Storage and Shipping 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 


SENECA AND HAMBURG STREETS, BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Whete all traffic arteries converge. Modern buildi 


FLEET OF MOTOR TRUCKS FOR DISTRIBUTION OF ALL KINDS 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION OF MERCHANDISE 

YOUR ALBANY SHIPMENTS CAREFULLY HANDLED with 

Collections promptly remitted 


Low insurance rates. 
Penn. R.R., N. Y. 


Pool car distribution. 


Y. Central and switching arrangements 
all lines into Buffalo. Capacity 20 cars daily. 


ect track connections wi 


CAB to Investigate 
Non-Scheduled Air Services 


Non-scheduled air services are 
come under the scrutiny of the Civ 
Aeronautics Board according to an 
order recently issued by that body. 
Already there are a number in appli- 


cations on file with the C. B. for 
certificates of convenience ~s ne- 
cessity requesting authorizations to 
conduct non-scheduled air transporta- 
tion, particularly of air cargo. Such 
services have heretofore been exempt 
from C.A.B. economic regulations and 
the only reason many operators have 
not started has been the lack of equip- 
ment. 

: The Board now proposes to inquire 
nto: 

1. The extent to which there may 
be a general need for non-scheduled 
air services. 

2. The type or types of non-sched- 
uled operations best adapted to the 
performance of the transportation 
service required to meet the need. 

3. Facilities (airports, airways, air- 
craft, etc.) best adapted to the types 
or type of non-scheduled operations 
which appear most desirable or fea- 
sible. 

4, The extent to which such facili- 
ties are or may become available. 

5. The conditions which generally 
should be regarded as sufficient to 
justify the authorization of non-sched- 
uled operations. 
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Aero Clubs Shipped by Air 


Following a plan of The American 
Red Cross, complete “aero clubs” are 
being packed and shipped from Britain 
to France aboard C-47 cargo planes. 
Within an hour after landing, clubs 
have been set up by the two Red Cross 
girls accompanying the shipment, 
which includes easy chairs, ping-pon 
tables, snack bars, writing desks, cof- 
fee and doughnut making equipment, 
and pianos. 


6. The extent to which non-sched- 
uled operators should be grouped or 
classified separately from other car- 
riers. 

7. The extent to which non-sched- 
uled operations should be subjected to 
restrictions to prevent uneconomic op- 
eration, and the nature of any such 
restrictions. 

8. Problems relating to the coordin- 
ation of any different types or classes 
of non-scheduled operations. No date 
has been set for the hearing. (J.H.F.) 


Naval Clearing Center 


Three Chicago warehouse buildings 
owned by the Branch Street Corp. 
have been leased to the U. S. Navy 


Dept. under terms recently approved 
in federal court in Chicago. Located 
on N. Halstead St., near the Chicago 
river, the structures are 1, 2 and 8 
stories in height, with a total floor 
space of 185,000 sq. ft. and an addi- 
tional 60,000 sq. ft. for outdoor 
storage. 

The lease is understood to be the 
first step in establishment of a Chi- 
cago clearing center for surplus naval 
war goods. (Slawson.) 


Equipment For Project 
In Brazil Needed 


Urgent need of a wide variety of 
equipment and supplies is reported by 
the Brazilian Commission of Inter- 
American Development in a recent 
survey of the country’s proposed high- 
way program calling for construction 
of three groups of highways with 4 
combined total length of 24,000 miles. 

Plans call for north to south and 
east to west and a third group cot- 
necting two or more trunk highways. 

In 1940, Brazil had more than 155; 
000 miles of highway, according to the 
survey, of which more than half were 
rough surface roads. 


Western Move 


West Coast offices have been opened 
in Los Angeles, Cal., for Mutual Buy- 
ing Syndicate, Inc., a New York cor- 
poration, with capital stock of 500 
shares, no par. Howard W. Reynolds, 
Los Angeles, has been named Cali- 
fornia agent. (Herr.) 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE—DISTRIBUTION 


sIx 
RAIL — LAKE — CANAL 
ERIE — NYC — BUFFALO CREEK R. R. 
HEATED SPACE OFFICES — MANUFACTURING 


Eastern Western 
Representative Representative 
Interlake Terminals, ine. American 
271 Madison Ave. 
53 West Jackson Guutevars 


Chicago 4, Illineis 
BUFFALO MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSES, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES 
1200 NIAGARA STREET BUFFALO 13, NEW YORK 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


Knowlton Warehouse Co. 
50 Mississippi Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
PRIVATE SIDING 


BUFFALO, N.Y. Let us care for your needs in Buffale 


LARKIN WAREHOUSE INC. 


189 VAN RENSSELAER ST., BUFFALO 10 


Specializes in handling pool cars Lowest insurance Stores autos and 
Wo cartage on railroad shipments rates general merchandise 


GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE 


WFFALO, N.Y. [ 


MEMBER 


Member 


LEONARD 


WAREHOUSES 


Offices—163 Georgia St., Buffalo 1 


Household Furniture—Storage and Removais— 
Local, Long Distance — Special Storage and 
Handling of — Appliances for Merchan- 
dising Purposes 


BUFFALO, N.Y. | 
WILSON WAREHOUSE CoO. 


Gen. Offices: 290 Larkin St., Buffalo 10 
General Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 


Fireproot Buildings N.Y.C. Siding 
Leow insurance rate. Branch office facilities. 
voRK @LLIED 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-O068 1525 NEWBERRY AVL. MONSS 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
a C. RICE STORAGE CORP. 


2——W AREHOL 
_ MERCHANDISE—HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


MEMBER 


FLUSHING, L.1.,N.Y. | 


owe Storage Warehouse Company 
135-28 39th Avenue, Flushing, N. Y. 


Fireproof Warehouses 
Moving, Packing, Storing and Shipping of Household Goods and Office 
Equipment. 10" blocks from L. L. Ratlread Corona Pretest Station. Serv- 
ing Jackson Heights, Elmhurst, Corona, Whitestone, Collexe Point, Bay- 
side, Douglaston, Great Neck, ‘Little Neck, Port Washington, 
Hempstead, Garden City. 
Members of the A. vv. L—N.F.W.A.—N.Y.F.W.A.—N.Y.8.W.A, 


HEMPSTEAD, LI. WASTIE—Vico-Pres. 6 Gen. Mgr. 


HEMPSTEAD STORAGE CORP. 


GENERAL OFFICES, 237 MAIN STREET 

Branch Warehouse Ne. 2—209 Nassau Read, Roosevelt,L.1. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE WAREHOUSES 
For household goods, merchandise, Pool = distribution. 
Storage for furs, clothing, 
Local and Long Distance moving. eaves all of 
Long Island 

Member of N.F.W.A.—N.Y.F.W.A.—N.Y.8.W.A.— 
L.1.M.S8.A. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


ITHACA, N. Y. | LAWRENCE H. SCOTT 


STUDENT TRANSFER 


FREIGHT HANDLING CAR UNLOADING CRATING 
PACKING MOVING STORAGE 

bares canal ond siding. Served by L.V. 

W.R.R. Dock Pick-up and delivery ‘sit service. 


DIAL 9595 


Sasgen stitt-legi derrick fer navigation season | 
704 WEST BUFFALO ST. 


BUFFALO, 
Galesminded 


THE MARKET TERMINAL WAREHOUSE 


Schoellkopf & Co., Inc. 
102 Perry St., Buffalo 4 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. | H. E. FIELD, President FRANK H. FIELD, Mer. 


WILLIAM F. ENDRESS, INC. 


66 Foote Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ® COLD STORAGE 
Specialising: Cream, Frosen Fruits, Ne gee Meats, Ete. 
4500 Sq. Ft. Merchanaise Storage Space. 65.000 Cu. Ft. 
of freezer space, 50,000 eu. of cooler space. Sidings and 

. Consign shipments via Erie RR. 
Seale. Members Nat. Assn. 
ses, N. Y. State Assn, Refrig. Wheemen. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE—COLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE 


Cargo-Handling Financing— 
Rail-Lake and Barge Distribution 
Terminal Auto Dealers 
96 Car Track Warehousing 
Capacity Service 
1500 Feet Private Office and 
Dock Factory Space 


TERMINALS & TRANSPORTATION 


CORPORATION 
275 FUHRMANN BLVD. BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 


KEW GARDENS, L I... 


Kew Gardens Storage Warehouse, Inc. 


or Motor Vans, Packing, Shipping 
Ea Fireproof Storage Warehouse 


9330 Van Wyck Blvd. at Atlantic Ave. = | 


Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Televh 


Republie 9-1400 


O'Brien's Fireproof Storage Warehouse, Inc. 


Packers and of Furniture 


Also Serving 


New Rochelle, Pelham, Larchmont, Mamaroneck, White 
Plains, Scarsdale, Hartsdale. Send B/L to us at 
New Rochelle. 
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(Continued from page 78) 


The Cargo Included ... 


Gloucester. ( Wellington.) 


Says British Exports 
Must Rise 50% 


blankets and garments. From Guate- 
mala’s war stimulated leather in- 
dustry come native hand tooled bag- 
gage and purses. Also come vitiver 
oil for the manufacture of perfume, 
Indian dolls, films returned to this 
country for developing, electric ac- 
cessories returned to the States for 
repairs, and many personal effects, 
but no passengers. 

Between Guatemala and the United 
States Aerovias is strictly a fast 
freight air line, doing a marvelous 
job of developing trade relations and 
neighborly good will between this 


American pilot and Guatemalan co- 
pilot and radio operator. On May 25 
of this year Aerovias was presented 
the Aviation Safety Award by the 
Inter-American Safety Council for its 
outstanding record in 1943. In the 
last three months Aerovias has car- 
ried 1,000,000 lb. of freight per month. 

As the Guatemalan government ex- 
tends more concessions to the Chicle 
Development Co. and Wrigley for the 
production of chicle, Aerovias will un- 


transportation facilities. 
After the war, there will be a mad 


One of the problems of the post 
war future will be to find a way in 
which a larger quantity of British 
goods can be absorbed in the United 
States market without injuring the 
American domestic economy, J. A 
Helder, export director of W. 0, 
Leake, Ltd., London, England, said in 
a recent talk to manufacturers and 
exporters on the post-war economics 
of Great Britain and America. 
doubtedly furnish the necessary plane Mr. Holder declared that unless 
England’s foreign trade is expanded, 
she will face a serious decline in the 


friendly people just six hours away 
from us, a people that need so much 
from us and who can furnish us so 
much in return. The development of 
the chicle industry, through the work 
of Aerovias, in itself is a good neigh- 
bor development and is reflected in 
the increased prosperity of the na- 
tives who work in the chicle jungles. 


Won Safety Award 


Aerovias is not a seat-of-the-pants 
air line. Its Guatemalan assistant 
manager and chief pilot, Capt. N. O. 
Carmichael, has over 20,000 flying 
hours to his credit. Alfredo Denby, 
president and general manager, the 
chief stockholder, is an American 
citizen. Every plane flies with an 


scramble to know and trade with and 
visit our Latin American cousins. 
When future North Americans visit 
little Guatemala they’ll ride to the 
picturesque spots behind Aerovias 
pilots, who know the country more 
thoroughly than anybody else; for 
they have taken part in a great saga, 
the pioneering of air freight into al- 
most impenetrable jungle. 


New Incorporation 


The North Shore Ice & Storage Co., 
Gloucester, Mass., has been incorpor- 
ated with capital stock of 5,000 com- 
mon shares of par value of $100. 
Alfred J. Green is president. Solomon 
Sandler and Inez Clement are the 


been one of our best customers. 


cent after the war. 


provements 


increase in exports, 


he believes to be entirely possible. 


standard of living. The effect of this 
on America, he pointed out, would be 
substantial because England has long 


Mr. Helder said that opinions have 
been expressed by leaders of indus- 
try in Great Britain that exports 
must be increased by at least 50 per 
Analyzing his 
country’s ability to produce more 
goods for that purpose, he stated that 
a 25 per cent increase in national out 
put is expected due to full employ- 
ment and as a result of technical im- 
in manufacturing and 
processing techniques. A 50 per cent 
he_ declared, 
would necessitate a 7% per cent in- 
crease in national output, a program 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


CHELS E A FIREPROOF STORAGE 
WAREHOUSES, INC. 

We specialize in storage and transfer of Household Goods. 
Pool cars distributed. Our warehouses, brick and steel construc- 
tion, offer highest degree of safety. Trucks, trailer, tractor and 


lift van. Consign via all R.R.'s sta. New York. For Mt. Vernon, 
consign via N.Y.C.-N.Y.N.H&H sta, Mount Vernon. 


N.F.W.A. — N.Y.F.W.A. — NLY.S.M.T. — M.&W.A.G.N.Y. 


Main Office—426-438 West Z6th St, New York City 1 


N. Y. C., East Side—28 Second Ave. Larchmont—111 Boston Post Rd. 
Mount Vernon—27-33 So. Sixth Ave. Bronxville—100 Pondfield Rd. 
<7 

\ 


WATIOWAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | 
SERVING THE NEW YORK MARKET 


There is no problem in Warehousing and Distribution 
which we cannot work out satisfactorily with the ship- 
per. We have advantages in location and in equipment 
which enables this company alone to do certain things 
which cannot be done elsewhere. 


We invite your correspondence on any or all features 
of our Wareheusing—Distribution—Trucking Service— 
Field Warehousing. 


Independent Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 415-427 Greenwich St., New York 13 
Repretented 


NEW YorK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
WEST 42ND St, PENN. 6-0967 1525 NEWBERRY MON.SS3? 
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NEW YORK, WN. Y. | 


INTERLAKE TERMINALS, 


INC. 
Complete distribution service 
Representatives of member warehouses located In Buffalo, Chieago, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Green Bay (Wise.), Houston, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Milwaukee, 
Muskegon (Mich.), Portland (Oregon). 
271 MADISON AVENUE 16 
H. J. Lushbaugh, Mgr. _ Phone MUrray Hill 5-8397 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


KAY MOVING SERVICE, 
2464 Amsterdam Ave., New York City 33 
Household Goods Storage 


2 Warehouses, brick and concrete construction 
Pool Car Distribution — Commercial — Industrial and 
Long Distance Moving 
Member of N.Y.S.W.A.—U.N.Y.W.A. 


INC. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. | 


Manhattan, Bronx and Westchester Counties. 

Members National and | New York Furniture Ware- 

L. & F. STORES, Inc. 
GENERAL STORAGE WAREHOUSES 


KINDERMANN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
Agents for Ailied Van Lines 
e—Jerome 
15-17-19 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 
Merchandise Distribution 


1360-70 Webster Avenue, New York 56 ; 
Conveniently located for shipments by rail to fe» 
Telephon 194 
GEORGE KINDERMANN, President 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | SERVICE—EFFICIENCY—CLEANLINESS 
LOUIS MAURO 
Bonded Truckmen and Forwarders 


Phone WAlker 5-9252 
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other incorporators, all residents o MNEW Y' 
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WEW YORK, N.Y. ano 
$5,600,000 


EASY ACCESSIBILITY 
EXCELLENT LOADING FACILITIES 


SPRINKLED SECTIONS 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


QUICK HANDLING 
NEW YORK’S LARGEST TRUCK SCALE 
TWO MODERN FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
LOW INSURANCE RATES 


The. Wlanhatlan. 


STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


NATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN’'S ASSN. 
ALLIED VAN LINES, inc 


ESTABLISHED 
1882 


NEW YORK 


NEW YORK, W. ¥. | 


i 


N.Y.C. 


Storage, Distribution and Freight Forwarding 
From an Ultra-Modern Free and Bonded 


IDEALLY LOCATED 
IN THE VERY CENTER OF NEW YORK CITY 
Adjacent to All Piers, Jobbing Centers 
and The Holland and Lincoln Tunnels 


Unusual facilities and unlimited experience in forward- 
ing and transportation. Motor truck service furnished 
when required, both local and long distance. 
Valley R.R. siding—12 car capacity—in the building. 
Prompt handling—domestic or foreign shipments. 


MIDTOWN WAREHOUSE, INC. 
Starrett Lehigh Bldg. 


601 West 26th St., New York 1 
Represented by Associated Warehouses, Inc.—New York City and Chicage 


Warehouse. 


Lehigh 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


261 AVENUE 


Easily accessible from all points. 
Lehich Valley Rail 


Car Servicin: 


(Pe. 6-8966—7—8) 


T. |. McCORMACK TRUCKING COMPANY, INC. 

NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
t the Hub of the Mastvaguttian area 

Railroad siding eens with New York Central, Erie, and 


Storaze, Carload Distribution, Trucking, Tank Trucking, Tank 


NEW YORK, | 


Member: 


NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY 
Executive Offices: 44 Whitehall St., New York 4 


Free and bonded storage facilities licensed by Commodities Exchanges, 
Space for lease (large & small units) for manufacturers and 

Pier and wharf accommodations. 

Railroad connections with all Trunk Lines. 


distributors. 


BROOKLYN, 66 Furman St. (2) 


NEW YORK, W. Y. 
THE NATIONAL COLD STORAGE CO., Inc. 


Operating Warehouses for Storage of Perishable Food Products 
DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES—BONDED AND FREE 
Brooklyn Warehouse Adjacent to Pler and Wharf Accommodations 
JERSEY CITY, 176 Ninth St. (2) 
Fulton Terminal—N. Y. Doek Rallway Erie Rallroad—Storage-in-Transit 
General Offices: 60 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 13, REctor 2-6590 


NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


PORT WAREHOUSES, INC. 


41/47 Vestry St. 
U. 8. BONDED AND FREE WAREHOUSES 


Im the heart of the Canned and Bag Goods District 
of the Port of New York 
Two Fumigation Chambers 


Tel. WA 5-3077-78 54/58 Laight St. 


TEA BOND 


Procedure for Handling 
Imports by Air 


(Continued from page 79) 


tained for the United States manufac- 
turer by the customs broker. 

The application form WPB-1041 
wed in this connection can be pre- 
pared by the customs broker. It is 
then forwarded to Washington, D. C., 
and if approved, the authorized im- 
portation is given a symbol number. 

The manufacturer is informed by 
the customs broker with regard to the 
symbol number and, consequently, is 
able to communicate the symbol to his 
foreign supplier along with the pur- 
chase order. 

If the proposed importation does 
not come within the restricted list of 
strateric materials, no symbol num- 
ber will be required and the manu- 
facturer merely forwards his pur- 
chase order. 


Documentation 


All shipments arriving from abroad 
at United States airports of entry 
have to be accompanied by the proper 
documents. 

If the shipment is valued at less 
than $100, all that is required is a 
‘Ommercial invoice from the shipper 
and the —— The latter is 
shown in Fig. 

If the Pa is valued in excess 


for Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


of $100, the foreign shipper must ob- 
tain a consular invoice properly cer- 
tified by the American consul in his 

ef and forwarded with the airway- 
ill. 

Instructions on the nature of docu- 
ments required with air express ship- 
ments are passed on to the foreign 
shipper by the customs broker and the 
manufacturer need have little con- 
cern with them. 

Upon arrival of the goods at an 
international airport of entry, which 
in many instances of South American 
trade, will be Miami, Fla., duties, 
preferably, should be paid immedi- 
ately there in order that the shipment 
may continue to its destination with 
a minimum delay and cost. 


Customs Brokers 


The air carriers in general, for the 
convenience of shippers and _ con- 
signees, have appointed a customs 
broker at each of the various interna- 
tional airports of entry. Unless the 
manufacturer or supplier abroad 
chooses a specific customs broker, the 
shipment is automatically turned over 
by the air carrier to one of such of- 
ficially designated brokers. 

When possible the customs broker 


at the international airport of entry, 
Miami for instance, will advance the 
duty for account of the importer or 
manufacturer in some other place in 


the United States and carry the 
charge forward as C.O.D. 

In the event that the shipment can- 
not be cleared at the international 
airport of entry because of insuf- 
ficient information, or lack of docu- 
ments, the customs broker forwards 
the shipment in bond to the customs 
port nearest to the manufacturer in 
the United States and customs for- 
malities are complied with by the 
broker at that point. 

Generally all of this work can be 
done by the customs broker with but 
little assistance from the manufac- 
turer. Only in some instances of cus- 
toms entry and appraisal will the 
importer or manufacturer be called 
upon to submit all his correspondence 
and orders to arrive at the proper 
dutiable value. This service, too, can 
be rendered in behalf of the manu- 
facturer by the customs broker as 
part of the customs entry work. More 
frequently it will not be necessary to 
submit the information and _ the 
broker, consequently, will not need to 
call upon the manufacturer for this 
correspondence. 

After customs officials upon ap- 
praisal indicate the dutiable value of 
the goods, the customs broker prepares 
the entry form, pays the duty and se- 
cures a customs permit. 


Delivery to Manufacturer 
The goods can then be transferred 
D and W, October, 1944—129 
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NEW YORK 


NEW YORK CITY 


Metropolitan Area 
including New Jersey 


Jersey City, New Jersey 
(Across the Hudson River) 


LACKAWANNA Warehouse Company, Inc. 


Lackawanna at Jersey City 


Centrally located to reach either uptown or downtown New 
York City—quickly. Convenient to all steamship lines. Stor- 
age in transit. U. S. Customs bonded space. Lackawanna R. R. 
Siding. Low cost for rental space. Low insurance rate. 


Brooklyn, New York 
LEHIGH Warehouse & Transportation Co., Inc. 


Strategically located in this area to serve New 
York City and adjacent territory quickly and eco- 
nomically. Dockage on the East River. Free light- 
erage limits in New York 
Harbor. Brooklyn Eastern 
District Terminal Siding, 
served by all trunk line 
railroads. U. S. Customs 
bonded space. Special 
rooms for the storage of 
wines. Insurance rate 7.2 
per C. 


These warehouses are a part of the Lehigh and 
Lackawanna distribution organization that is serving 
many of the nation’s manufacturers both large and 
small with their distribution problems in this market 
of 26,000,000 people. ‘ 

Offices: CHICAGO: 219 E. North Water St., Superior 


7180 and 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Harrison 1496. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 625 Third St., Sutter 3461. 


All warehouses served by our own fleet of modern trucks 


TWO OTHER STRATEGIC LOCATIONS 


sales and ac- 

<ouating departments. 

Ser Lehigh Raii- 
Instiran: 


ageing, weighing for ta. 


bottling and labeling. 


Pennsylvania .Railroac 
Siding. 


See Northern New Jersey for further information 
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SANTINI BROS., INC, 


Serving Greater New York and All Points 
Westchester County 
MOVERS—PACKERS—SHIPPERs 
General Offices: 1405-11 Jerome Ave, 
New York City 52 
Tel.: JErome 6-6000 Five Firepreot Warchem 
3,000,000 Cuble Fest — Pool Car Distributig 


NEW YORK, N.Y. [ 


130,000 Sq. Ft. Fireproof Storage 


SHEPHARD WAREHOUSES INC, 


DAILY DISTRIBUTION SERVICE TO 
ALL POINTS RADIUS 35 MILES 


667 Washington St. New York 


BUILDING 


Outstanding "as its dominance over New York's West 

Side midtown skyline, the STARRETT-LEHIGH BUILDING 

offers the manufacturer and distributor superior advantages: 

@ Lehigh Valley R. R. freight terminal on street level; 
elevators direct to rail yard platform 


@ Truck elevators to all floors, affording street floor 
facilities throughout 


@ Floor areas, 52,000 to 124,000 sq. ft. Smaller 
units may be leased 
@ High safety standards—low insurance rates 
@ Live steam for manufacturing purposes 
@ Fast passenger el 3 3; barber shop 
—learn what satisfied, nationally-known occupants ore 
INVESTIGATE at satisfied, eatlonally po 


Starrett-Lehigh Building 
West 26th—West 27th Sts.—11th to 13th Avenues 


D. R. CROTSLEY, Manager, 601 West 26th Street 
Telephone CHickering 4-5520 


NEW YORK. Y. | 


UNITED SECURITY Assoc. WAREHOUSES, INC. 
Specializing in: 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Storage © Distribution © Trucking © Packing 
Foreign Lift-Van Service 


OSWEGO NETHERLAND CO., INC. 


FRUITS 
ESTABLISHED 1918 
Modern up to the minute DRY, COLD and Sharp Freez 
facilities with ventilation and humidity control. Temper 
MONDS ture Range for COLD and Sharp Freezer fasilities 15 @ 
EGGS 35° above. Storage-in-transit privileges. 
All Fireprost bulldings—Very low insurance rates. 
ear private siding—Free switehing—U. 8. Warehouse Ad 


—Bonded. Member of N.Y.S.R.—A.W.Acs. 


H. B. Lasky, Treas. and Mgr. 
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to a Government warehouse from 
which they are released to the broker, 
who, in turn, sees that they are de- 
oaal to the importer or manufac- 
urer by the usual transport means 
available locally. 

Under this procedure the manufac- 
turer deviates little from practices in 
domestic trade as all intricacies are 
handled by the customs broker. From 
the manufacturer’s viewpoint it be- 
emes primarily a matter of placing 
the order with the foreign supplier 
and receiving the foreign goods upon 
arrival at his establishment in 
United States. 

At present C.0O.D. services via in- 
ternational air express are suspended 
but prior to the war it was possible 
for shippers in Latin American coun- 
tries to consign their goods to im- 
porters in the United States on a 
¢.0.D. basis. No doubt this service in 
modified form will be re-established 
graduslly after the war. 


To Order Shipments 


As yet there are no “to order” air- 
way-bills in effect on any of the in- 
ternational airlines. However, a ship- 


per can arrange for collection of the 
amount due him by means of a letter 
of credit which requires routing of 
airway-bill through a bank. 

As a result the shipment practically 
is consigned to the bank that issues 
the letter of credit, and which must 
endorse the airway-bill before the 
consignee can authorize his customs 
broker to comply with the customs 
formalities. After the shipment is re- 
leased from customs custody, the cus- 
toms broker can see to it that the 
package is delivered directly to the 
establishment of the consignee. 

In these contacts with the bank 
financing an air express shipment, the 
customs broker also can assume most 
of the work on behalf of a manufac- 
turer. 

By utilizing the services of a cus- 
toms broker, a manufacturer leaves 
to an expert the details that deviate 
from domestic trade practices and, 
thereby saves himself much time and 
energy which he can spend to better 
advantage on production or sales. 

In export trade, a segregation of 
work also is possible with air express 
shipments as will be explained in a 
subsequent article in DandW 


Universal Purchase 


Universal Sanitary Mfg. Co., New 
Castle. Pa., has purchased 212 acres 
near Redlands, Cal., for a proposed 
factory for the manufacture of vitre- 
ous china plumbing fixtures. (Herr.) 


Organized 


Export Distributors, Ltd., of Cali- 
fornia, has been organized at Los An- 
geles, Cal., with Frank T. Ryan as 
president and Robert E. Jones as sec- 
retary. (Herr.) 


Railway Express Buys 
Texas Motor Carrier 


Purchase by the Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., of New York, of the 
operating’ rights and property of Fred 
N. Ragsdale of Port Arthur, Texas, 
as a motor common carrier of gen- 
eral commodities over a regular route 
between Port Arthur and Beaumont, 
Texas, has been authorized by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. It 
will act as auxiliary to regular ex- 
press service between these two cities, 
it was stated 

The consideration was reported to 
be $1,500 and the Commission stated 
that all of the Ragsdale’s freight had 
consisted of express shipments trans- 
ported by him under contract with the 
Express Agency and that the agency 
proposed to continue such service. It 
was noted that the application was 
unopposed and that the purchase in- 
directly would enable the railroads 
with which the Express Agency is 
affiliated to use the motor vehicle ser- 
vice to public advantage in their 
operations. 


New Warehouse 


H. T. Miller, Los Angeles, com- 
pleted plans for erection of a 6-story 
Class A reinforced concrete warehouse 
building at Imperial and Jesse Sts., 
Los Angeles. The building will have 
28,000 sq. ft. of storage space on each 
floor. Estimated cost, approximately 
$450,000. (Herr.) 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. | 


Storage Warehouse 


GEORGE M. CLANCY CARTING CO., INc. 


Main St., East at Circle St. 


UTICA, WN. Y. 


SCHENECTADY, N.Y. | 


MEMBER 


Offices: 151 Erie Blvd., 


Pool Car Distribution 
Storage and Moving 


Schenectady Storage and Trucking 
McCormack Hi 
Transportation 


General Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
Heuseheld Geeds 
Leng Distance Trucking 


5 


ighway 


Schenectady 5 


© FIREPROOF 


NORTHERN 


Member: American Chain of Warehouses — MayWA 


> AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


Warehouse in elas, 


Household Goods and General Merchandise; Pool Car 
Shipments; Long Distance Van Service; Complete Branch 


MURRAY WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 


General Offices: 106 WHITESBORO ST. 
Member: American Chole of Whees—N. Y. State Warehousemen's Asses. 


mEMBER MAYFLOWeR — asst 


BROAD STREET WAREHOUSE, 


Complete 
Service 


New York 


Office facilities 


DistriBUTION SERVICE. Inc. 


ERIE BLVD. AT SO. WEST ST., poe Sl 1 


embers: 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. | UTICA, N. Y. | Established 1916 
DISTRIBUTION G UTICA WAREHOUSE CO., INC. 
MOTOR FREIGHT LINES WAREHOUSE, INC. Box 276 Utiea 1, N.Y. 
PRIVATE RAIL SIDINGS SINCE MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Specialising In Cotton, Cotton Waste. Tertite<, Alkalies, 
Denatured Alevhol, Anti-Freeze, Auntamobiles, Ete, 
gn 1D.L.&W. and N.Y.C. 
klered throughoant. 


Ware- 
Private siding. Sprin- 
Pool car distribution. Motor service. 
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PERS 
Ave, 
ry 
| 
— 
— 
General Merchandise — Cold 
in New York State 2 
Direct R.R. Siding N. Y. Central in the Center ef Rochester : thes 
| 
__ SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
iC. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE ond DISTRIBUTION 
MOTOR FREIGHT SERVICE TO ALL NEW YORK STATE PORTS es 
| 


NEW YORK—NORTH CAROLINA—NORTH DAKOTA—OHIO 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y. | 


J. H. EVANS & SONS, INC. 
Office & Warehouse: 107-121 Brookfield St. 


Household Goods Moving, Storage, Packing, Shipping 
Prompt service for any point in Westchester County 
Member N.Y.F.W.A—N.F.W.A. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 


All buildings fully fireproof construction 


UNION STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO., Ine 


224-226 & 306-308 West First Street 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE — POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
Member of A.W.A.—Motor Service 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
aaapEA | Ingle Transfer and Storage Co. 
44 Valley St. Asheville, N. C. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
2 Fireproof Warehouses 
Pool Car Distribution 
Consign shipments via Sou. Ry. 
Asheville’s Bonded Warehouses 


DURHAM PUBLIC WAREHOUSES, 
INCORPORATED 


eh 2002 East Pettigrew St., Durham, N. C, 
Merchandise Storage. Pool Car Distr'butios, 
Private Sidings, Reciprocal S iuklered 
Member: American Chain & Whees.; A. W. A. 


DURHAM, N. C. | 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


AMERICAN STORAGE & WAREHOUSE CO. 


CHARLOTTE I, N. C. 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, 926 TUCKASEEGEE ROAD 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE ONLY, POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED. 
MOTOR TRUCK SERVICE LOCAL : 
RAILROAD SIDING. SPRINKLERED. > DISTANCE. PRIVATE 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


GREENSBORO, N. C. | 


MEMBER 
f ‘ 


BONDED 
Champion Storage & Trucking Co., ‘ne. 
326-28 South Davie St., Greensboro, N. C. 
Merchandise & Household Gocds 
Pool Cars—Trucking Service 


Sprinkler System — Private Siding 
Represented by American Chain of Warehouses, ne. 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 
Carolina Transfer & Storage Co. 


1230 W. Morehead St., Charlotte 1, N. C. 


A. W. A. and N. F. W. A. 


GREENSBORO, RK. C. | Center of Wholesale District 


TATUM-DALTON TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
311 E. WASHINGTON ST. 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Private Siding Trucking Service 


2500 Ib. of Insurance 


When the Navy Yard at Norfolk, Va., 


Navy and G-E officials are shown above 


Pooling Arrangement 
Boosts Business 


Love Motor Express, Carnegie, Pa. 
has increased business 300 per cent 
in the last six months via a pooling 
arrangement with Eclipse Motor Lines 
of Follansbee, W. Va., ending “dead- 
heading.” 

Eclipse trucks arriving in Pitts 
burgh are dispatched locally until re 
turn loads from Pittsburgh are 
booked. Shortage of drivers and 
trucks has made leasing Love’s eight 
tractors and trailors practicable. 
(Leffingwell.) 


Cotton Truck Rates 
Raised in N. C. 


North Carolina truckers recently 
won an increase in the transportation 
rates for baled cotton, when the State 
Utilities Commission approved an it- 
creased tariff scale. The increase— 
5c. per bale throughout the tariff 
schedule. The increase in operating 
costs necessitated the increase in the 
rates, according to representatives of 
the truckers’ association. (Hall.) 


River Freight Suspends 


needed a million-volt industrial x-ray ma- 
chine to test war materials, this powerful 
General Electric unit weighing 2500 |b. was 
loaded aboard a Navy transport plane at 
Chicago and the machine was delivered 
six hours later. 
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supervising the loading of the unit. 

These x-ray units, capable of penetrating 
eight inches of steel and completing inspec- 
tions of metals in 16 minutes that formerly 
required 60 hours, are used to check metal 
parts for cracks or structural flaws which 
could not be seen by the keenest eye. 


Babbidge & Holt, veteran Columbia 
river freighting company, has notified 
its patrons of suspension of regular 
river freighting operations until after 
the war, because of shortage of suit 

. able labor to load and unload boats 


and barges. (Haskell.) 
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EMBERS of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
have approved by referenda proposals 
which would permit operators of one 
form of transportation, such as rail- 
roads, to engage in other forms of 
transportation, like airways, and en- 
courage operators of different forms 
of transportation to coordinate their 
services. 
The members also voted in favor of 
a proposal to foster an integrated 
federal-local national airport system 
to be financed jointly by federal and 
local governments. The chamber re- 
ported that the proposals aroused “in- 
tense interest” among the members. 
A two-thirds vote is required before 
the chamber can adopt a new policy. 
The proposals involving joint 
eration of different forms of trans- 
portation and coordinated operation 
of such forms would require modifica- 
tin of the present Interstate Com- 
merce Act. The ICC has frowned 
upon railroads going into the air or 
highway fields except in cases where, 
as in trucking, the service provided is 
dearly an extension of rail service. 
On this theory the ICC has permitted 
railroads to operate pick-up and de- 
livery truck service in metropolitan 
areas. 


Chamber of Commerce Approves Coordination 
Of All Transportation Systems 


The chamber members voted 1,483 
to 352 in favor of the proposal for 
joint operation of different forms of 
transportation; 1,687 to 188 for the 


proposal to encourage operators of the 
different forms to coordinate their 
services; and by varying votes, which 
averaged about 1,825 to 118, approved 


LAND SHIP ...A 
complete course in 
stevedore training is 
offered by the Army on 
this “land" ship based 
at the military reserva- 
tion at Indiantown Gap, 
Pa. Use of Fork trucks, 
as shown here, figures 
prominently in the 
training which stresses 
proper materials han- 
dling as a vital factor 
in the loading of ships 
here and of unloading 
at invasion points over- 
seas, by the same meth- 
ods, with savings of 
time and manpower. 


MILEIGH, N.C. | 


Private Siding 


Members 


CAROLINA STORAGE & DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Trucking Service 
A. W. A. American Chain of Warehouses 


MEMBER 


ICOTTER CITY VIEW 
STORAGE COMPANY 


70 Cherry St., Akron 8, Ohio 


Member of May.W.A.—O.W.A.—A.W.A. 


Merchandise Storage. 
-T. Alarm. 
Pool Car Distribution. 


Household Goods Storage. 
Low Insurance. 


WILMINGTON, N. C. 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


FARRAR TRANSFER & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


1121 South Front Street 


Household Goods — Merchandise 
Long Distance Moving — Pool Car Distributien 
Private Siding, A. C. L. Railroad Co. 
Members, N. F. W. A. —A. T. A 


CANTON, OHIO | 


Pool 


CANTON STORAGE, Inc. 


FOURTH AND CHERRY, 


fig Cold Storage 


distributed. 
Free switching all roads. 


N.E. 
Canton 2 
Household 


Private sidings. 
Separate fire. 


proof 


A.A.—0.W 


FARGO, WN. D. 


to cold storage. 

costs. 
serves North Dakota and 

806-10 ‘Northern Pacific Ave. 


Union Storage & Transfer Company 
FARGO, N. DAK. 


General Storage—Cold Storage—Household Goods 
Established 1906 

ree warehouse units, total area 161,500 sq. ft.; of this 29,320 sq. ft. 

sprinkler equipped. Low in- 


Two 
stocks, Pool car ——_- Complete warehouse 


Member of A.W.A.—O.W.A. 


AWA-NFWA-MNWWA-ACW 


9,000,000 Cubic Feet 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. | 


AWA—NFWA—MNWWA 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
GENERAL STORAGE] 
MOTOR FREIGHT TERMINAL 


WAREHOUSE CO. 


Local & Long Distance Hauling of 
. t and Household Goods 
Allied Van Lines — Agent 


Select the Warehouse Used by the Leaders! 
GENERAL STORAGE—COLD STORAGE—POOL CAR 
ee DISTANCE TRUCK TERMINALS 
1l Car Switch in Building 
Internal Revenue and General Bonded Storage 
Insurance Rate 14/2¢ per $100 per annum 


CINCINNATI TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


49 CENTRAL AVE. HARRY FOSTER, General Manager 


Strictty Fireproof 


CINCINNATI 2 
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OHIO 


CINCINNATI, OHIO | 


7 Wz. Front St. 


Cincinnati Inc. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Merchandise Storaye—Pooi Car Distribution 


P.R.R. & Sou. R.R. Sidings—Low Insurance Rates 
Air Cenditioned Space—U. S. Customs Bonded ra 


CLEVELAND. OHIO [— 


CURTIS STORAGE & TRANSFER, INC, 


“STORE WITH CONFIDENCE” 
Specializing in Merchandise Storace 


Pool Car Distribution—Balk Tank Storage 
Operating Own Delivery Equipment 


FRENCH & WINTER STS. 


Private Siding N.Y.C.R.R. 
CLEVELAND 13, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


ith buckets 


DOCK 22, Foot of W. 9th Street 


DOING BUSINESS IN CLEVELAND $$ YBARS 


CLEVELAND area for” 
Stevedoring and Warehousing 


STEVEDORE Cleveland—two take front warehouses 


Docks 20 and 22) each with 20-car spotting 


capacity, together with water depth for 
COMPANY = 
Floor loads unlimited. Served by PRR. 


steamers. 


Five warehouses are ready to help you with your tough jobs. Equipped with 
and nets ndiing heavy steel or 
handling merchandise. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


4 locomotive cranes. Wi mag 
bulk commodities. Other mechanical equipment for 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


Truck platforms. 


THE GREELEY-GENERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY) 


\ New York Central Freight Terminal 
BROADWAY AND EAST 15TH STREET 


“An old organization with young idegs" 


located in the 


Cleveland 15 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


All Merchandise Storage Facilities 
Field Warehousing 


Warehouses: 


5- 


CLEVELAND STORAGE COMPANY, INC. 


Storage in Transit—East, West and South 


General Office: Guardian Bldg. (14) Phone: Main 3415. 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Dunkirk. New York. 
Rep. by INTERLAKE TERMINALS, INC., 271 Madison Ave., New York City 16 
MUrray Hi 8397 


5700 Euclid Ave. 


Kinsman and Consolidated. 
Water — Rail — Truck DIRECT FROM FREIGHT CARS 


railroad entering the city, can be handled 
— freight car direct to our loading plat 
orm. 


Carload shipments to our private siding, 11201 Cedar 
Ave., on the N. " 
R.Rs. entering Cleveland; L. C. L.-Penna. Euclid Ave 
Sta. adjoining Euclid Ave. warehouse; other 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


LINCOLN STORAGE 


WATIONAL FURNITURE WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSN. 
Aged’ ALLIED VAN LINES, onc 


Y. C. Belt Line, connecting with al 
R.Rs. to 


W. R. Thomas, Pres. 


CLEVELAND 11201 Cedar Ave, 


the eleven propositions included in the 
airport proposal. 

The proposal on joint operation was 
as follows: 

Operators of one form of trans- 
portation service should be permitted 
by law to operate other forms within 
reasonable territorial limits upon 
making an adequate showing to the 
approximate regulatory authorities 
that it would be in the public interest 
and would not unduly restrain com- 
petition. 

The proposal on coordination of 
transportation read: 

Operation of different forms of 
transportation should be encouraged, 
under proper safeguards in the pub- 
lic interest, to coordinate their ser- 
vicés through contractual arrange- 
ments. 

_The recommendations respecting 
airport construction were as follows: 

1. To replace the recent trend to- 
ward financing of airport construc- 
tion mainly by the Federal Govern- 
ment and direct appropriations for 
particular airport projects, a federal- 
Dad airport system should be estab- 
ished. 

2. Federal funds for airports should 
be matched by at least equal amounts 
of state or local funds for the same 
uses. 

3. Federal funds should be re- 
stricted to grading, drainage, con- 
struction of runways, lighting and 
other safety features. 

4, Federal funds should be appor- 
tioned by an equitable formula taking 
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account of the needs of the various 
states and localities from the view- 
point of a country-wide airport sys- 
tem, with due consideration to the 
provision already made of airports 
from defense and war expenditures. 

5. State or local jurisdictions should 
be required to provide land, buildings 
and maintenance. 


Question of Timing 


6. A major part of such a program 
should be reserved for periods of low 
business activity. 

7. Administrative and financial re- 
sponsibility for airport work should 
be concentrated in a single agency in 
each jurisdiction—federal, state and 
local. 

8. There should be airport plannin 
surveys in each state to be conducte 
in cooperation with the federal agency 
on the one hand and local airport au- 
thorities on the other. 

9. Plans for airport systems should 
recognize that privately owned and 
operated airports constitute about 
one-half of the total number of exist- 
ing airports, although a much smaller 
fraction of the total expenditures 
thereon, and that these private air- 
ports represent investments of great 
importance to future development of 
aviation. 

10. Government-financed airport 
projects which would result in de- 
structive competition with existing 
private airports serving the same 
areas and types of aviation service 
should not be undertaken. 
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11. Publicly owned airports shoul 
as soon as practicable be put ona 
self-sustaining basis. 

The closest vote on the airport pro 
posals was on Nov. 6, the vote having 
been 1,443 to 457, which the chamber 
interpreted to mean that many mem 
bers did not want to defer completion 
of projected airport construction 
until a downward swing of the bus- 
ness cycle. 


Truck Rate Increase 
Asked in California 


Proposals to bring up truck rate 
by from five to fifty per cent ar 
being considered by the California 
Railroad Commission as a result df 
claim by trucking interests and farm 
ers that the present “low rates” ate 
resulting in a serious bottleneck d 
livestock on ranches. (Gidlow) 


Buys Warehouse 


The Crown Transfer & Storage Co, 
Pasadena, Cal., has purchased the 
Standard Oil Co. warehouse and gat 
age for fleet of trucks, at Arroyo 
Pkway, and Fillmore St., four blocks 
from their present location. The new 
addition is 170 by 188 ft., with ware 
house and offices, fleet garage, locket 
and shower building. and with side 
track from the Santa Fe Ry. adjacent 
A new concrete warehouse building & 
planned as a post-war project, 
company says. (Harner.) 


Vi. 
Clev 
i 
| ( 
E 
iv 
Y 
Established 1884 
CoLt 
COL 
For 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


TEL. CHERRY 4170 Member of A.W.A. 


THE MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE CO. 


370 West Broad St., Columbus 8 

Complete service for 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
Private “eas NYC and Big F 


Pool Car Distribution 
Centrally Located 
Members: A.C.W.—0.W.A.—A.W.A. 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


1200 WEST NINTH ST., CLEVELAND 13 


AND DISTRIBUTION 
Three Modern Fireproof Buildin eee ae Dock Facilities 
Most Economical Warehouse and Distribution Services 
VIA WATER—RAIL—TRUCK ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH 
Cleveland's Largest Cold and General Merchandise Warehouse 


Service 
Modern Facilities 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


City-wide Facilities 
on Storage and Distribution 
of Household Goods 


Private rail sidings 
Ample equipment 
A real reputation for service 


Address inquiries to: 


NEAL 


7208 Euclid Ave., 


The NEILSTON STORAGE 
260 EAST NAGHTEN ST., COLUMBUS 15 


Modern warehouse for merchandise—Low 
Insarance—Central in jobbin 


trict — Private railroad 


Member of O.W.A. 


G. A. WRIGHT, Pres. & Mgr. 


WRIGHT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Exclusive Agent: 
Greater Cleveland 
for Aero-May- 
flower Transit 


Company 


Cleveland, 3 


Wright Service to Meet Your 
Requirements 
Member of N.F.W.A.—A.V.L.—O.F.W.A. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO [ 


HOUSE | 
HAS THE FACILITIES 
TO MEET ALL OF YOUR NEEDS 


Enclosed docks and siding on Big 4 Railroad; Daily delivery tins 
Office and display space; Telephone accommodations; U.S. CUSTOM BONDED. 


WAGNERS SERVICE, INC. 
Pennsylvania Railroad and Lowry Ave. 


warehouse service that embodies every 
modern facility for the wee and distribu- 
tion of Household Goods and M andi. 
Motor Freight door delivery 
Dayton, 8: daily. 


Member of A. w. cher W. A. 


General Offices - 


134O West Ninth St 


TOLEDO 2, OHIO} 


CLEVELAND, OHIO | 


Merchandise and Furniture 


RAILWAY WAREHOUSES, Inc. 


in CLEVELAND, OHIO 


For Facilities, Service and Security 


Write for Details 
Address 3540 Croton Ave., S. E., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Automatic fire and burglar alarms—ADT 
Long Distance Moving 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | 


Established in 1882 


Columbus Terminal Warehouse Company 
55-85 Terminal Way 


Modern warehouses and stora 
Free sw itching from all railroads. 


Columbus 8, Ohio 


PRIVATE SIDINGS 


oH 0 | Consign Your Household Goods Shipments te 


DAN EDWARDS at COLUMBUS 


Ss Loeal and Long Distance Moving—Gteel 
and Warechouse—Private Siding 


EDWARDS TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 
430 North High S8t., Columbus 15 


Member—National Furniture Werehousemen’s Asse- 
ctation. Agent—Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


321-359 MORRIS ST. 
COMPLETE WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


TOLEDO 4, OHIO 


COLUMBUS, OHIO | TOLEDO, OHIO [ 


Merchants and Manufacturers Warehouse Co. 


Office and Main Warehouse: 15-23 So. Ontario St., Toledo 3 
BRANCH WAREHOUSE: 2131-51 Smead Ave. 
Center of Jobbing District 
Sprinklered square feet Ory Storage—70.000 
bie feet $ vate Sidings — Nickel Plate Read. 
New York Contrsin Free Switching. Merchandise Storage—Poo! Car 
Distribution — Negotiable Receipts — Transit Storage Privileges — 
Low Insurance Rate—City Delivery System. 


HILLTOP VAN & STORAGE CO. 
2830 W. Broad St., Columbus 4 
Household Goods Storage 
Burglar alarms—ADT 


Local and Long Distance Moving 
for North American Van Lines, Inc. 
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its.entirety, and think that a national 
foundation or institute with the ob- 
ject of achieving better distribution 
will be one of the most forward look- 
ing steps that industry could take in 
assuring a more permanent peace and 


. prosperity. We will have peace if we 
' have proper distribution; and if we 


have proper distribution, we will have 
prosperity along with a peaceful and 
satisfied world. 

I wish to compliment your maga- 
zine and its editorial staff for its very 
progressive policy and its keen sense 
of economic values.——C. E. Phelps, 
exec. sec., Associated Warehouses, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Better distribution will indeed help 
production to a degree that probably 
cannot be estimated. Such improve- 
ment might be a determining factor 
in the cost of foreign trade, and the 
means of large increases in that field. 
It might have the effect of materially 
reducing prices in domestic trade, and 
if so, the public is entitled to the 
reduction. 

But entirely apart from the econom- 
ical side of the argument, distribution 
must be brought to the point of world- 
wide consideration. Properly thought 


Readers Comment .. . 


(Continued from page 84) 


out and then implemented, some of 
the causes of war can thereby be elim- 
inated. Poverty, famine and human 
suffering are basic causes of war, and 
it would be much cheaper to relieve 
these causes by distribution, through 
some such channel as the Red Cross, 
than to again mobilize an army and 
navy such as we now have, and to 
disturb industry to the degree that 
has been necessary in this war. Wars 
seem to get larger, not smaller, and 
the results are more and more ap- 
palling. 

Frankly, I think that need for this 
is so great that nothing should be left 
undone that might lessen its chance 
for success. If the need were force- 
fully enough presented to the public, 
and publicity maintained long enough, 
public clamor would eventually bring 


. It about. Every organization having 


contact with the public should have 
a part in its publicity. Churches, fed- 
eral and state governments, fraternal 
organizations of all kinds, and prob- 
ably many other such groups could 
and would back such demand if they 
were properly informed and advised. 
—A. A. Leonard, pres., Detroit Stor- 
age Co., Detroit, Mich. 


I disagree with you more or less. I 


think the premises you set out in the 
first article are O.K. 


In Article 2.—“Simplification and 
Standardization”’—you say that the 
problems have always been individual 
for manufacturers and producers, and 
in this you are correct and I think 
quite rightly so. It is largely becaugg 
of this that no basic standards can be 
set up to cover an entire range @ 
distribution. In other words, as you 
point out in Article 1, distribution jg 
made up of many parts. In my 
of thinking nothing should be dong 
which would prevent the use or nop 
use of any of those parts. In othe 
words, it is quite like baking a cake 
Only those parts should be used whi¢h 
will secure the desired results and the 
blue ribbon should go to the one who 
does it most successfully. To me that 
is the very essence of free American 
business. 


You go on to say that “Until prae 
ticable standards of distribution have ™ 
been developed in all industries, maxi 
mum efficiency and economy of distr 
bution will be impossible.” In general 
I agree with this, but I believe the im 
provement must come in each of the 
industries or parts of the distribution 
system in order to improve the whole 
In other words, you can’t put them 
together first and then do the doctor. 
ing, and I don’t think this is by any 
means an unattainable goal. Om 
trade organizations are well devel 
oped. By making full use of them in 
the study of their distribution prob 


TOLEDO, OHIO | 


Merchandise storage . . 


Motor truck servi 


“QUICK SHIPPERS” 


> TOLEDO TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSE, 


128-138 VANCE STREET, TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


> - Pool car distribution ... 
Fireproof .. . Private siding Nickel Pilate Road 
Free switching ... Negotiable receipts ... Tre«- 

sit storage arrangements... 

ce... Lo- 

cated in jobbing District .. - 


ED 

Ohio Warehousemen's Asse- Up 
e 
Toledo Chamber of Commerce 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. | 


ay 


INC. 


O. K. TRANSFER & STORAGE CO, 


GENERAL WAREHOUSING AND DISTRIBUTION 


Established 1889 - 
lems ev 
his own 
the enti 

In Ar 
dustrial 
I believ 
methods 

ds of 


brought 
ganizati 


Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Located in Center of Tulsa Wholesale District 
Member: A.W.A., N.F.W.A. and American Chain of Warehouses 


TULSA, OKLA. | to your 
JOE HODGES FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


addition: 
would n 
somewh: 
arious 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO; 


MEMBER 


Since 1878 


CARTAGE & STORAGE CO. 


Private Rail Siding 


think 
ough 


| TULSA, OKLA. | 


PAGE STORAGE & VAN LINES 
1301 So. Elgin, Tulsa 5 


he Uni 
merce, 
ian Bax 
houseme 
rally b 


R. W. PAGE, President 


Storage— Moving—Packing—Ship- pection 
Seeoee) ping of Household Effects and ~ a 
Works of Art—Silver and Rug Vaults 


THE WM. 
EST. 1887 


HERBERT 
‘im’ STORAGE 


Custer and Eim St. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO | J. ASMINEHART J. E. MINEHART R. PAISLEY 
President Viee Pres. See. 


CRATING - PACKING - MOVING , 


Main Office: 646-652 Market St., Youngstown 2 
Branch 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


& SON CO 
Incorporated 1922 


N.F.W.A. 


Colonial Warehouse and Transfer Co. 


Operating Public and Custom Bonded Warehouses 


Licensed under the U. S$. Warehouse Act 


11382 N. W. GLISAN STREET, PORTLAND 9 


PRESENTED» 


ALLIED 
CHICAGC 
NEWBERRY 
The, MO 


WEST 
TEL PENN t 
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4 —— Merchandise Storage and Distribution £ 
Private Siding Free Switching Sprinklered m | 
mubject. 


Single Responsibility... 
Unified Service for 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
MOVING VAN SERVICE 
PACKING & CRATING 
STORAGE 
LOCAL CARTAGE 


AT THE FOLLOWING POINTS 


BOISE,IDAHO OAKLAND, CALIF. 
EUGENE, ORE. PENDLETON, ORE. 
HELENA, MONT. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. 
MARSHFIELD, ORE. 
MEDFORD, ORE. SPOKANE, WASH. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. YAKIMA, WASH. 
FOR INFORMATION WRITE CONSOLIDATED 
FREIGHTWAYS WAREHOUSE AND MOVING 
DEPT., P.O. BOX 3618, PORTLAND 8, ORE. 
or to points listed above 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 


OHIO—OKLAHOMA—OREGON 


HOLMAN TRANSFER COMPANY 
STORAGE DISTRIBUTION 


SINCE 1864 
1306 N.W. Hoyt St., Portland 9 
A.W.A.—O.S.W.A. 
PORTLAND, ORE. | J. H. CUMMINGS, Pres. 
MERCHANDISE, STORAGE & 
WAREHOUSING 


Northwestern Transfer Co. 
General Forwarding Agents 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO POOL CARS 
Our private siding is served by all railroads 
1504 N.W. Johnson St., Portland 9 


PORTLAND, ORE. | 
OBEGON TRANSFER COMPANY 
Established 1868 
1238 Northwest Glisan Street Portland 9, Oregon 
U. S. BONDED and PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 
Merchandise Storage and Jistribution 
Lowest Insurance Rates—Sprinkler Equipped 


Member A. W. A 
Eastern Representatives Distribution Service, Inc. 


PORTLAND, ORE. [ 


RUDIE WILHELM WHSE. CO., 1»: 


1233 N.W. 12th Ave., Portiand 9 
U. S. Bonded—Concrete Building—A. D. T. Sprinkler System 
Complete Facilities for Storage and Distribution 
of All Commodities 


COVER THE NORTHWEST 
THROU 


Free Switching from All Railroads 
New York, 271 Madison Ave. 


Portland’s Lowest Insurance Rates 
Member A.W.A. 


lems everyone concerned can improve 
his own situation and to that extent, 
the entire situation. 

In Article 3.—“Organizations of In- 
dustrial Groups.” As outlined above, 
I believe that the simplification of 
methods and improvement of stand- 

ds of practice, etc., can best be 
brought about by present trade or- 
ganizations. I am violently opposed 
to your suggestion that legislation 
may be required. American business 
is already fettered and “ham-strung” 
by too damn much legislation. I fur- 
et disagree that there should be any 
hdditional organizations needed. It 
would no doubt be desirable to have a 
somewhat closer contact between the 
arious and sundry trade groups, but 
think they might all work very well 
trough their national groups, such as 
t¢ United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, National Mfrs. Assn., Amer- 
ian Bankers Assn., American Ware- 
hosemens Assn., ete., but I think it 
rea ly boils down to improving each 
section and subsection of the distribu- 
um system, so that every link may 
’ a solid one.—Sidney A. Smith, 
Anchor Storage Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Until such time as we all realize the 
Importance distribution plays in 
AMerican business, we are very apt 
WBtthe other fellow “carry the ball.” 
We feel editorials and study along 
Mélines you mention will play a big 
Min bringing a better understand- 
ME to us all of this very -important 
su The post-war world will 


know many changes and certainly one 
of them will be more efficient distribu- 
tion—A. L. Burke, treas., Exchange 
Whse. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


In our opinion, distribution of the 
vast commodities which will be pro- 
duced after the war is one of the most 
important items. I can readily agree 
that to some people distribution is not 
thoroughly understood.. You are cor- 
rect in saying that distribution is not 
a local or regional problem, but one 
fundamental to our national economy. 

In order to get more efficient and 
economical distribution, not alone 
should commodities be shipped in 
maximum carload quantities to care- 
fully selected cities with large popu- 
lations, but economical freight rates 


To Speed or Not to Speed? 


The State of Mississippi, in a “cut and 
run" from the national wartime highway 
35 m.p.h. speed limit, has authorized a rate 
of 40 m.p.h. for trucks; 45 for petroleum 
trucks; 50 for passenger buses and 55 for 
passenger cars. 


However, OPA warns that anyone in the 
state who exceeds the Federal Govern- 
ment's regulation 35 m.p.h. will have gaso- 
line rations revoked. 
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should also enter into the picture. 
Forms and standardization of methods 
and practices should be simplified, the 
use of suitable labor saving devices 
should be used wherever possible and 
merchantile groups should get to- 
gether regularly and carefully co- 
operate wherever possible. — Harry 
Foster, gen. mgr., Cincinnati Terminal 
Whses., Inc., Cincinnati, O. 


California Studies 
Waterways Integration 


Integration and development of the 
inland waterways of the Northern 
California area including and tribu- 
tary to the Bay of San Francisco is 
one of the post-war developments now 
being studied, and the latest move in 
that direction is reported to be a plan 
to develop a deep water terminal at 
Lake Washington, near Sacramento, 
accessible to ocean-going vessels 
through the 30-ft. Sacramento River 
channel. 

This is one of many such local post- 
war plans all fitting into the improve- 
ment of San Francisco Bay and its 
tributary bays and inland waterways 
to provide a system of commerce for 
movements of agricultural and indus- 
trial products. 

With San Francisco as the central 
point of such distribution, some trans- 
portation men see the possibility of 
the system coming under unified con- 
trol for the benefit of the entire area. 
(Gidlow.) 
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Recommendations Regarding Astray Freight 


Ten common causes, six recommendations and other practical sug- 
gestions are cited in recent report on the subject by well known 
Pacific Coast railroad executive. 


ECLARING that the volume of 

astray freight under present op- 
erating conditions as they affect the 
shipper, consignee and carrier are of 
considerable magnitude, R. G. Fagan, 
superintendent, freight protection, 
Southern Pacific Co., San Francisco, 
in a recent report cited 10 common 
causes of astray freight. These are 
as follows: 


Ten Causes 


1, Bundling of various pieces of 
freight in an insecure package with 
the probability of the package falling 
oo in transit, resulting in a number 

pieces of unmarked freight. 


Six Recommendations 


Mr. Fagan’s report also embodiej 
recommendations for helping the cap. 
rier in adjusting errors after a ship 
ment has strayed. He recommenda 
the following procedures: 

(a) A shipper finding any packag 
on hand for which bill of lading hy 
been signed should immediately notify 
carrier with full — 


2. Illegible marking, or that which 
is not durable. 

3. Failure to erase old marks. 

4. Marking only one or a few pack- 
ages in a consignment consisting of a 
number of similar packages. 

5. Use of initials instead of con- 
signee’s name and address. 

6. Illegible or incomplete bills of 


10. Failure of consignee to che 
freight as to marks and quantity 
time of delivery by carrier. 


lading. (b) Carrier should be advised of 
7. Use of abbreviation on bills of any errors in bills of lading ‘mmeij. 
lading. ately on discovery to permit :mmeii. 


8. Forwarding, to outbound ,rail- 
road station, of part of a consignment 
on one truck and oes on another. 

9. Failure to check freight as to 
marks and guantity when delivered 


to truck handling to outbound station. received. 


has 


not 


ate correction before forwar «ing. 
(c) Consignees should imm<diately 
report to carrier any package marke/ 
to him or others found on hand fo 
which freight bill 


beer 


ALLENTOWN, PA. | 


Only Large Fire-Retardant Warehouse in 
Lehigh Valley 


DIEHL STORAGE COMPANY 


128-132 N. 8th ST. 
HHG.—STORAGE—MDSE. 
MOVING—CRATING—SHIPPING 
F. WILLARD WOLFE, PRES. & GEN. MGR. 


LANCASTER, PA. | 


LANCASTER STORAGE CO, 


LANCASTER, PA. | 


Merchandise Storage, Household Goods, Transferring, | 
Forwarding | 
Manufacturers’ Distributors, Carload Distribution, | 
Local and Long Distance 
Member of May. 


BUTLER, PA. 


«. W. NICHOLAS, Pres. Est. 1902 
MEMBER 


0. H. Nicholas Transfer & Storage Co. 
324 So. McKean St. 
Merchandise and Household Goods 


Pool Car Distribution Packing and Crating 
3 Car Siding Free Switching 


2 Warehouses 41,000 sq. ft. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. a Member of AWA-PWA 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSING co. 
Meadow & Wolf Streets, Philadelphia 48 
Thoroughly Modern Facilities—Customs Bonded 

Complete Warehousing Service for Storage 
& Distribution of General Merchandise. 
Distribution of Merchandise & Household Goods Poo! Cars 


HARRISBURG, PA. | 
HARRISBURG STORAGE CO. 


COMPLETE STORAGE & POOL CAR 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


MODERN WAREHOUSES 
LOCATED ON BOTH PENNSYLVANIA 
AND READING RAILROADS 
MEMBER — “AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN’S ASSN.” 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 
Pool Car Distribution a Specialty 


FENTON STORAGE CO. 


Absolutely Fireproof 
46th and Girard Ave., Philadelphia 31 
Cable Ad 
R.R. Siding 
Storage, moving and distribution of household goods and merchandise 


HARRISBURG, PA. | 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE 


GENERAL MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
BRICK BUILDING—LOW INSURANCE 
STORE DOOR DELIVERY ARRANGED FOR 
PENNA. R. R. SIDING 
OPERATED BY HARRISBURG WAREHOUSE Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. | 


Fidelity—20th Century Storage Warehouses 


General Offices—1811 Market St., Phila. 3 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
Bus one vans fur speedy delivery anywhere. We distribute 
pool cars of household goods. Prompt remittance. 
Assoc. N. F. W. A., Can. W. A., P. F. W. A 


WAZLETON, PA. | 
Est. 1915 


KARN’S STORAGE, INC. 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSE L.V.R.R. SIDING 
Storage in Transit Pool Car Distribation 
Packing — Shipping — Hauling 
Fireproof Furniture Storage 


Members: Mayflower W.A.—?.F.W.A.—P.W.A. 


Post-War Trucks 
Naturally, they will be different. Have you 
read the article “Looking Ahead at Post-War 
Trucks," on page 34 of this issue? It may give 
you some ideas you can use. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 


"13 MODERN 
WAREHOUSES 


PHILADELPHIA AND VICINITY with Economy and Dispatch! 


tegically located throughout Philadelphia, they 
prov: ati more than 68 acres of excellent storage space. 
Each building is equipped with every convenience, de- 
signed for the safe, prompt, and economical handling 

of goods of every kind. All earn low insurance rates. 


Special provision is made for the storage of house- 
hold goods. 

Served by both Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
Reading Company. Convenient to the big piers. Com- 
pletely equipped pool car department is maintained. 


Write for Particulars 


__ TERMINAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


DELAWARE AND AVES. PHILADELPHIA 23 


N.F.W.A., Pa, F.W. A. 


Represented by 
UTION 
An Association 


Good Warebouses Located at 
Strategic Distribution Centers 


2 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Bowling Green 9-0986 


625 Third St., SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone: Sutter 3461 


219 E. North Water St., CHICAGO 
Phone: Sup. 7180 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Established 
GALLAGHER’S WAREHOUSES 


708 South Delaware Avenue, Philadelphia 47 
Merchandise Storage Storage in Transit 
Direct Sidings-Penna. RR. and Reading RR. 

Pool Car Distribution 
Represented by a Warehouses, Inc. 

New York (17) Deliv Chicago (6) 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. City andi 549 Randolph 
Murrayhill 9-7645 Randotph 4458 


PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. | 2,100,000 Square Feet 
WAREHOUSE CO. 


10 CHESTNUT ST. phone LOM. 8070 


11 modern warehouses located in important shipping 
centers. Served by all railroads. Loading and unloading 
under cover. Storage-in-transit privileges. Goods of 
all kinds, bonded and free. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. [ou G. MILLER, President 


MILLER 


North Broad Storage Co. 


2709 No. Broad St., Philadelphia 32 
BROAD & LEHIGH & BRANCHES 
Member of P.M.T.A., C.F.M.A. of Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. [~~ Howsehold Goods Servicel 


UAKER 


STORAGE COMPANY 


2501 GERMANTOWN AVE... PHILA. 33 
Agents for United Van Lines, ine. Member: P.M.T.A.. O.F.M.A., P.F.W.A. 


WARTIME 


WAREHOUSING 
in Philadelphia 


Over 1,000,000 square feet 
of space in 22 modern warehouses, with every trans- 
portation connection and the most modern handling 
facilities. Large modern fleet for store-door service. 
A complete set-up to meet and improve your Phila- 
delphia storage and distribution problems, with 
war-time economy. Full details on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSING 
& SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
4th and Chestnut Streets + Philadelphia 6 
WARREN T. JUSTICE, President 


A. Cc. W. A. W. A. W. A. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


GEO. W. PERKI 
; Beaver St., New York, Wh 4-2287 
J. W. TERREFORTE, 
250 Park Ave., New York, Pl 3-1235 
lackson ated. Chicago, Har 1496 
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PITTSBURGH, PA 


PENNSYLVANIA—PUERTO RICO—RHODE ISLAND 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | SPiliner 
STORAGE, PACKING, CRATING and SHIPPING r 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
LONG DISTANCE HAULING 

2748 West Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


Members of 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ine. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. [tomas WHITE, Owner ond Manager 


PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


DUQUESNE WAREHOUSE CO. 


Office: Duquesne Way and Barbeau St. 
Pittsburgh 22 


Merchandise Storage & Distribution 


Members A. W. A. 


PITTSBURGH, PA.| Herbert Bietenduefel, Vice Pres. & Oper. Executive 
PENNSYLVANIA WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


50-17th STREET, PITTSBURGH 22, PENNSYLVANIA 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE @ POOL CARS DISTRIBUTED 
MODERN SPRINKLERED BUILDING 


CONSIGN SHIPMENTS 
» VIA PENNA. RR TO 13th STREET STA. 


ED WERNER 


TRANSFER & STORAGE COMPANY 
1917-19 Brownsville Road 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Storage, Packing and Shipping — = 
Member of National Furniture Warehousemen's Ass'n. 
Agent of Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 
PITTSBURGH 22 


In the Heart of 
Pittsburgh’s 
Jobbing District 


STORAGE IN TRANSIT 
COMPLETE TRUCKING FACILITIES 


A. D. T. PROTECTION 


WHITE MOTOR EXPRESS CO. 


WHIT 


13th AND SMALLMAN STS. 


Also operators of 


Established 1918 


TERMINAL 
COMPANY 


(d) Consignees should keep a com- 
plete record of shortages and astray 
freight delivered according to marks, 
and advise carrier checking short un- 
der revenue waybill and carrier deliv- 
ering shipment according to marks of 
the application of any astray ship- 
ment to a former shortage. 

(e) Prompt and definite attention 
should be given to requests, from car- 
rier delivering astray freight, accord- 
ing to marks, for reference to invoice, 
shipper, date of shipment or bill of 
lading. 

(f) Claims for shortages should 
not be presented until a careful check 
is made of shipments delivered to the 
consignee according to marks. Car- 


. Tiers should be advised of adjustment 


of astray and short shipments in that 
way. 


Other Suggestions 


Other suggestions for relief of the 
astray freight situation were: 

Time in getting astray packages 
back to their point of origin could be 
expedited if receivers or stations hav- 
ing “over” packages made a report 
on them the same day they were un- 
loaded from freight car or truck. 

Painting re-used cartons with calci- 
mine or white paint to eradicate for- 
mer names and addresses. 

Placing copy of shipper’s shipping 
order or copy of an invoice, listing 
contents, inside of package, for iden- 
tification if outer markings should be 
eradicated beyond legibility. 
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Thorough check by receivers with 
their receiving departments to be sure 
that they get copies of all the “do fill” 
bills and that they are matched with 


the revenue billing. This, it was 
claimed, will eliminate the filing of 
many claims for shortage of a carton 
that does not exist. (Herr) 


Four-Year Boom for Auto Repair Shops 
Predicted by Auto-Lite Co. President 


BUSINESS: done by automobile repair and 
service shops, now at record-breaking 

levels, will be even larger after the war, 
Royce G. Martin, Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
president, has predicted, according to a 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance story. 

The automobile industry probably will be 
unable for at least four years to fill the 
demand for new cars, Mr. Martin said. 
Meanwhile the public, with gasoline ration- 
ing and other driving restrictions lifted, will 
want to do more highway traveling than 
ever before, and much of it will be done 
in present cars, now averaging more than 
seven years old. 

“But owners will want peacetime perform- 
ance from cars built before the war," he 
added, “and this will mean a tremendous 
opportunity for parts’ sales and repair ser- 
vices. 

“Independent repair shops are now enjoy- 
ing their greatest boom, even though ODT 
figures show that, on the average, they have 
lost more than 40 per cent of their skilled 


mechanics. Automobile dealers, who find 
that they are being ‘carried’ and are ever 
making a profit from sale of parts and shop 
repair work, have learned a new respect 
the service end of the business. ; 

"It's only logical to assume that indepen 
dents' and dealers’ shops alike will be er 
panded and improved to take care of the 
larger post-war demand for service. 

"That many new shops will be established 
by trained service men going into busines 
on their own. Superservice stations, whos 
pre-war profits were largely from sale o 
gasoline and oil, will sell more parts and 
do more repair work. 

"Because time will be at a premium in 
many shops, | look for a large increase in 
volume of new and rebuilt unit sales. Ger 
erators, distributors, voltage regulators, fuel 
and water pumps and the like will be 
placed, in most instances, instead of te 
paired on the spot. Substantial turn-in oF 
lowances to car owners will make this plan 
attractive." 
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People... 


Robert I. Robinson, former assistant to the 
general traffic manager of Transcontinental 
& Western Air, Inc., has been appointed 
manager of that organization. Functioning 
with TWA’s sales manager, Clyde Fullerton, 
Mr. Robinson will be in charge of sales pro- 
motion throughout the airline’s coast-to-coast 
system, with headquarters in Kansas City, 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., has announced the advancement of 
H. C. Kenyon to general sales manager of 
its subsidiary, the Inland Rubber Corp., Chi- 
cago, lll. 


to serve. 


meeting. 
Terrell C. Drinkwater, who recently re- 


(Slawson.) 


Correction 


Robert W. Wilson, head of American Van- 
lines, Inc., New York City, was elected presi- 
dent of the Independent Movers and Ware- 
housemen’s Assn., Inc., in last minute action 
Mo. at the August convention in Chicago. Mr. 

— Wilson succeeds J. Norman Geipe, Baltimore, 
Md., who had been re-elected unanimously 
for his fifth term but who, because of the 
press of urgent personal business, declined S. Powell, vice-president of Inland Water- 
This information was received too 
late to correct last month’s report of the 


At a Massachusetts Warehousemen’s Assn. 
executive committee meeting, a vote chang- 


ing Walter R. Guild’s title to managing di- 
rector was carried. John F. O'Halloran, 
Boston Tidewater Terminal, was appointed 
acting secretary for the balance of the cur- 


rent year. (Wellington) 


Chester C. Thompson, who resigned 
chairman of the advisory board and ow Plas 
of Inland Waterways Corp., is now American 
Waterways Operators, Inc., president, John 


ways, was named acting chairman and act- 
ing president by Jesse Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce. 


signed as executive vice-president and 
manager of Continental Air Lines, has been 

elected vice-president in charge of route de- ager. 
velopment of American Airlines, Inc. He 
succeeds the late Hollis R. Thompson. 


Appointment of L. C. Truesdell as sales Mr. B. T. Roe, manager of distribution, 
The Crosley Corp., J. 

Ceasen Co. of Los Angeles, Cal., 

president and general manager. 


manager of the manufacturing division of 
The Crosley Corp. has been announced by 
J. H. Rasmussen, Crosley commercial man- 


He will continue with his former re- 
sponsibilities as assistant commercial manager 
and in addition will direct all field operations. 


has joined the 


Members of the Baltimore staff Pennsyl- 
vania-Central Airlines completing courses in 
Air Transportation, University of Baltimore, 
are: Marshall V. Butler, traffic representa- 
tive; Frederic G. Hull, chief agent; Miss 
Charlotte H. Leach, ticket agent, all of Balti- 
more. 


Nolan C. Townsend, president, Central 
Transfer & Storage Co., Inc., and a partner 


as vice- 


SCRANTON, PA. | 


R. F. POST 


DRAYMAN & STORAGE WAREHOUSE 


221 Vine St., Scranton 3 
STORAGE POOL CARS 
STORAGE 


PAC 
OCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVING 
PRIVATE SIDING, D. L. & W. R. R. 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. | 
WILLIAMSPORT STORAGE CO. 


FIREPROOF BUILDING—416 tye ST., WILLIAMSPORT 36 
P. R. R. SIDIN 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE and DISTRIBUTION 
- HOUSEHOLD GOODS—DRAYACE 
IDEAL DISTRIBUTING POINT FOR CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


SCRANTON, PA. | 


THE QUACKENBUSH WAREHOUSE CO. 


219 VINE STREET, SCRANTON 3 
MERCHANDISE AND HOUSEHOLD Goops 
ORAGE POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
DL & W and D Sidings 


mew vors ALLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. cmicago 
42ND ST, PENN. 6-068 1525 NEWBERRY AVE 


SAN JUAN, P. R. AMERICAN WAREHOUSEMEN'S ASSOCIATION 


ALMACENES MARITIMOS 
(MARITIME WAREHOUSES) 
11 WAREHOUSES IN SAN JUAN, P.R. 


plete distribution 
Warehouses locate: 


service 
Plers 
FE 
SERVICE—SA ETY—GUARANTEE 


ALMACENES MARITIMOS 
MANUEL G. CASSERES, Owner. 


BOX 2770 AN JUAN 12, P. R. 


SHARON, PA. | 


SHARON COAL & ICE CO. 
230 W. Budd St., Sharon, Pa. 
Cold Storage—Merchandise—Household Goods 


2 Warehouses with private sidings on Erie & P RR’s 

reciprocal switching. Loans on Stored Commodities. 

Cold Storage for furs — Cold - lockers — Quick 
eeze space. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


CADY MOVING & STORAGE CO. 


80-90 Dudley St., Providence 5 
FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 
Storage, Moving, Shipping > 


Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 


UNIONTOWN, PA. | H. D, RYAN—L. G. HOWARD, Proprietors 


KEYSTONE TRANSFER CO. 


CORNER BEESON BLVD. & PENN ST. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS PACKED, SHIPPED, STORED 
LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


Private Siding B. & O. R.R. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 


Providence Warehouses, Inc. 
General Offices: 50 ALEPPO ST., Providence 9 


Specialists in bulk aces of all kinds— 
Cotton, Wool, Hemp, Rubber 


Over 400.000 square feet of sprinkler equipped space. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. | 


WILKES-BARRE STORAGE CO. 
General Storage and Distribution 


Prompt and Efficient Service 
12 Car Track Located on Lehigh Valley RR. Switches 
Storage-in-Transit and Pool Cars 


19 New Bennett St. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. | 


Terminal Warehouse Company of R. I., Inc. 


336 ALLENS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1 


Storage all kinds of General Merchandise, Pool Car 
Distribution. Lowest Insurance. 
Yrackage facilities 50 cars. Dockage facilities on 
deep water. 
Shipping directions South Providence, R. 1. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA—SOUTH DAKOTA—TENNESSEE 


CHARLESTON, B. JENKINS, JR., Pres. L. E. MeKAY, Mer. 
Merchandise Storage and Pool Car Distribution 


Modern Concrete Warehouse. 100,000 ware Feet of Storage 


Ss. 8. DENT, Owner 


General Warehouse Co. 
421 So. Main St., Memphis 3 


16 HASELL ST., CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Space. Private Tracks Connecting wi All Railroad and 
Steamship Lines. Motor Truck Service. Low Insurance Rates. 


Charleston Warehouse and Forwarding Corp. 


Member ef the American Chain of Werehouses, ine. American Warchousemen's 


jon 
New York Office: 250 Park Ave.. Telephone Plaza 8-1234 


T 2-2918 


“Good housekeeping, accurate records, 
Lecated in the center of the Jobbing 


Private R. R. siding 


Personal Service 


& Wholesale District 
Low Insurance 
Perfect service 


COLUMBIA, S. C. | 


Est. 1928 


storage. 


Distribution Center of South Caroline 


CAROLINA BONDED STORAGE CO. 
General merchandise and household goods 


amemovsewers Pool Car Distribution. Private rail sidings. 
“Sprinkler equipped warehouse. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. | 


NICKEY WAREHOUSES, INC. 


“Memphis Most Modern Warehouses” 
285-305 West Trigg Ave., Memphis 2 
Merchandise Storage & Pool Car Distribution 


Local Delivery Service 


A.D.T. Burglar and Sprinkler Supervi Service. ilinols Central, Friseo & Me. 
Pac. Private rail siding 9 car spot. 


Benton T. Grills, Sec’y. & Mgr. 


GREENVILLE, S. ¢. | 


Eat. 1923 


Low Insurance Rate 


“The Heart of the Piedmont” 


TEXTILE WAREHOUSE CO. 

511-13-15 Rhett St. 

GENERAL MERCHANDISE—H.H.G. STORAGE 
Pool Car Distribution—Motor Truck Service 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Private Siding 


POSTON WAREHOUSES 


671 to 679 South Main St., Memphis 2 


Insurance Rate $1.26 per $1,000 per Annum 
Merchandise storage, dependable service, free switching, Local eartage delivery, 


Central and Cotton Belt Railway tracks. Automatiesprinkler, A.D.T. watchmen, 


W. H. DEARING, General Manager 


ESTABLISHED 1894 


Distribution a Speelaity 


SIOUX FALLS, $. D. | 


Investment 
the C&aNW. 


80,000 Sq. Ft. 
Floorspace 


WILSON STORAGE AND TRANSFER CO. 


110 NO. REED ST. 
. sprinklered building with private siding om 


Lab and Sorting. Distribution of Pool Cars, House- 
bald Ge and tors of ville. Forwarding Co. 
opera 
Members of 
Agent for AVL 


MEMPHIS, TENN. [ 


In the heart o 


UNITED WAREHOUSE & TERMINAL CORP. 


Warehouse No. 1 
137 E. Calhoun Ave. 
Memphis Tennessee 


Storag istribution—Leeal delivery servieo—Office 

Gistriet and convenient te Rail, Truck and express 
terminals. Eight car railroad siding—(N.C.4ST.L. and L.&N.)—Reciprocal switch- 
ing. Represented by Distribution Service, inc. Member of A.W.A. ° 


H. K. HOUSTON, Pres. P. D. HOUSTON, V.P. 


Warehouse No. 2 


A. and M.W.A, 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.| 


Insurance at 12c. per $100.00 
Pool Cars” 
Cars distri 


FIREPROOF STORAGE & VAN COMPANY, Inc. 


201-211 Randolph St., Knoxville 8, Tennessee 
135,000 squore feet on Southern Railway tracks - 
Equipped with Automatic Sprinkler 


Household goods shipments 

— Prompt remittances 

made. 

MEMBERS American Warehousemen’s Ase’n 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT SERVICE 


NASHVILLE, TENN. [124° 1ST AVE. N., NASHVILLE 


MERCHANDISE 
WAREHOUSE. 
RAIL, TRUCK 
AND RIVER 
TERMINAL. 


BOND, CHADWELL CO. 


in the oilfield trucking firm of Townsend 
Bros. Trucking Co., both of Shreveport, La., 
has been promoted to captain in the Quarter- 
master Corps. He enlisted in January, 1942, 
serving first as a private then sergeant in 
the Air Corps, McDill Field, Fla., and Barks- 
dale Field, La.; graduated from the Quarter- 


first lieutenant, April, 1943. He is now chief 
of the allocation and scheduling sub-sections 
of the heavy equipment section, Procurement 
Division, Office of Quartermaster General, 
Washington, D. C. 


occurred near the summit of the mountain 
and carried him and his horse down the 
side. He suffered a pelvic bone compound 
fracture and was hospitalized 12 weeks. He 
hopes to be on the job again soon. (Harner) 


Aeronca Aircraft Corp., light plane manu- 
facturers, Middletown, Ohio, retained 
Alden E. Calkins, 516 Fifth Ave., New York 
18, N. Y., as its publicity and public rela- 
tions counsel. He has opened a_ special 
Aeronca New York office at 350 Fifth Ave. 


W. C. Starkey, president and tronourer, 
L. Ge S. Spring Clutches, Inc., in dissolution, 


announced yesterday that all assets of the’ 


company had been sold to the L. G. S. Spring 
Clutches Corp., which has been’ organized’ as 
a_ wholly owned subsidiary: of the: Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. Guy W. Vaughan, president of 
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Curtiss-Wright, announced that E. F. Theis, 
of Indianapolis, had been made president of 


the new subsidiary and would continue as 


manager of the Indianapolis plant of the 
Curtiss-Wright propeller division. 


B. R. Newcomb has been elected president of 
the John Waldron Corp., of New Brunswick, 
N. J., builder of industrial processing ma- 
chinery. He was formerly with the Worth- 
ington Pump and Machinery Corp. and more 
recently with the American Optical Co. 8. N. 
Finney and F. W. Egan, both with the Wal- 
dron organization for many years, have been 
elected vice-presidents of the corporation. 


Walter P. Hallstein, Jr., who started with 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. in 1934 as 
a member of its Flying Squadron, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the belt sales 
department, according to W. Winings, 
manager of Goodyear’s mechanical goods 
division. 


The Sales Service Department of the 
Megowen-Educator Food Co., Lowell, Mass., 
is now under the direction of H. D. Collins, 
recently appointed manager, who was for 
many years associated with H. P. Hood & 
Sons, Inc., in the Creamery Stores Division, 
Cambridge, Mass. (Wellington) 


Irwin S. Adams, secretary of Jantzen Knit- 
ting Mills, and a veteran of 20 years service 
with the concern, has accepted the vice-presi- 


dency in charge of the swimming suit de- - 


partment of the Cataline ‘Knitting Mills, Los 
Angeles. (Haskell) 


Manpower problems of food processors, dis- 


tributors and storage plant operators in the 
Boston area will be handled through George 
V. Dunn, of the Office of Distribution, War 
Food Administration, who has been named 
an alternate member of the Modified Produc- 
tion Urgency and the Manpower Privrities 
Committee in all Massachusetts areas. (Well- 
ington) 


Harold A. Brock, is the new secretary, 
Northwest Canners’ Assn. He succeeds Clay- 
ton L. Long, who is now in Washington, D. C., 
in the War Food Administration. (Haskell) 


For “outstanding services to the U. &. 

Signal Corps, through his voluntary assistance 
and advice in helping to initiate new prac 
tises in the office of the Chief Signal Officer, 
George E. Smith, vice-president and treasurer 
of The Crosley Corp., has been presented with 
the Corps’ Certificate of Appreciation. 
' A. R. Mahaney, assistant director, Division 
of Traffic Movement of ODT, has returned 
to his former position of assistant superin- 
tendent of freight transportation with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Col. J. Monroe John- 
son, ODT Director, has announced Paul B. 
Christian will continue as chief of the Rail 
Traffic Flow unit in the ODT Traffic Chan- 
nels Section. 

W. G. Curren, eastern director, Railway 
Transport: Division of ODT: headquartered in 
New York, has left the; organization, to, as- 
sume the duties of vice-presiiient ‘in’ charge 
of operations ‘and maintenance of the Read- 
ing Railway System wi headquarters at 


Philedetphie. He will be by Alfred 


nar, ty eastern Director of the 
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; R. T. Christmas, president, Crown Transfer 
r & Storage Co., Pasadena, Cal., is recovering Gen 
from a serious injury received while riding 
8 horseback in the Sierra Madre Range with 
the Los Cabelleros Riding Club. A landslide Ge 
Public 
you w 
For $ 


ALE, | 521 Eighth Ave.,So.,Neshville 2 


Central Van & Storage Co. 


MERCANTILE AND HOUSEHOLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSE STOCK and POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Automatic Sprinkler System—Centrally Located 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 


TENNESSEE—TEXAS 


TERMINAL oo. 


Second Unit Sante Fe 
Building, Dallas 2, Texas 


SHVILLE, TENN.( 


Nashville Warehousing 


P.O. Box 555, Nashville 2 
GENERAL STORAGE 
_ POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 
FREE SWITCHING—CITY TRUCKING 


Co. 


an 
Warehouse Space 


DALLAS TRANSFER AND 


Modern Fireproof 
Construction— 
Office, Display, I 
Manafacturers, 


Operators of the 
Lone Star Package Car 
Company (Dallas and Fort 


Motor Freight Line f 
Agents for Allied Van Lines, Ine. (5 


N.F.W.A, Americen Chats 
‘arehouses 


MEMBERS Warehouse & Transfer- 
men’s Asm., Rotary Club 


UUSHVILLE, TENN. 
THE PRICE-BASS CO. 


194-204 Hermitage Ave., Nashville 2 @xi) 
STORAGE 


| Sprinklered—Spot Stock and Pool Car Distribuien— 
iding 


| 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 


Private 


DALLAS, TEXAS | 


IMARILLO, TEXAS [ 
ARMSTRONG TRANSFER & STORAGE CO., INC. 


103 SOUTH PIERCE STREET 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution ) 


INTERSTATE-TRINITY 


WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


North Market St, Dallas 2 
Merchandise Storage and 
Distribution 


Household Goods Storage, 
Moving & Packing 


Long Distance Hauling 


R. E. ABERNATHY, Pres. 
J. A. METZGER, Vice-Pres. 


TEXAS STORAGE COMPANY 


656 Neches St. Beaumont, Texas 
Merchandise and Household Goods 
Warehouse, Concrete Construction 

30,000 Sq. Ft. Distribution of Pool Cars 
Transfer Household Goods 
Agent for A.V.L. Member of N.F.W.A.—S.W.&T.A, 


Household Goods Storage, Moving & Packing * 
” Long Distance Operators NEW YORK ALLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. CHICAGO 
WM. C. BOYCE J. A. RUSH WEST 42ND ST, PENN. 6-0967 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. MON.SS30 
JENUMONT, TEXAS | DALLAS, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


CORPUS CHRISTI WAREHOUSE 
AND STORAGE COMPANY 


d AT PORT 
adjacent to NAVIGATION. DisTRICT NO, 1 
Storage Distribution Drayage 


EXCLUSIVELY 
ma Se. Ft. Sprinklered Low Insurance Rates 
Southwest Warehouse and Transfermen's Ass’s 


SPECIALIZING 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE 
POOL-CAR DISTRIBUTION 
SERVING THE GREAT 
SOUTHWEST AREA 


EVERY ACCOUNT IS 
PERSONALLY SUPERVISED 
BY THE MANAGEMENT 


KOON-McNATT STORAGE & TRANSFER CO. 
1100 CADIZ ST., Dallas 2 


CONTRACT OPERATORS FOR ALL RAIL 
LINES AND UNIVERSAL CARLOADING & 


DISTRIBUTING COMPANY = 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS | 


Robinson Warehouse & Storage Co. 


General Offices: 1500 N. Broadway, Corpus Christi 
Specialists in 


General Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 


Publie Bonded Warehouses at Alice, Corpus Christi, Harlingen and Victeria . 

Daily and overnight Meter, Service to Houston, Sen 
Antonio, Austin, Grande Vall serving intermediate points. 
Ex; Inquiries lavited 


DALLAS, TEXAS [— 


Over 10,000,000 Pounds of Freight Handled Monthly 
for Dallas Shippers 
Merchants Cold Storage of Dallas 
Cc Storage S 


1301-7 Ms St. — 1917 N. Houston St. 
P. O. Box 5088, Dallas 2 


tn Dallas It's Binyen-0' Keefe 
MERCHANDISE can DISTRIBUTION 
Centrally nome warehouse 


Is completely te serve 
yu with over 75,000 square household goods storage space. 


1875 Fireproof Storage co. 
2201 LAWS ST., DALLAS 1 Xa 


Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 


EL PASO, TEXAS 


“Bankers of Merchandise” 
“Service With Security” 


international Warehouse Co., Inc. 
1601 Magoffin Ave. ae El Paso, Texas 


at e Rate 
Fi f Storage of Household “Goods. Autos 
a ‘Merchandise. State. ind. So. Pac. Bye. 
P te Tracka + an 
Pool Car Truck § 
Incorporated 
Van Lines. Inc 
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opr Railway Transport Division at New 
ork. 


Donald Foster, Portland, Ore., 
Chicago branch manager of the Hy: 

th offices in the LaSalle Wacker Building, 
221 North LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. C. C. 
Dunham, former Chicago manager, will go 
to the Hyster Portland factory as pone 
manager. Mr. Foster, with the Hyster Co. 
for several years, was formerly with the Case 
Tractor Co. and John Deere Plow Co. 


Harold K. Cherry, well-known in_ the 
steamship and shipping business of Portland, 
Ore., for the past 15 years and former presi- 
dent of the Portland Shipping Club, recently 
was appointed acting chief of the transporta- 
tion and storage branch of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration both for Washington 
and Oregon. (Litteljohn). 


H. K. Osgood has moved from the ODT, 
where he was assistant director of the Divi- 
sion of Storage, to Defense Plant Corp., where 
he is chief, Storage Facilities Section, Sur- 
plus War Property Division. He is assisted 
by Lt. Col. J. R. (Dick) Walker, on loan 


fayette Building, 811 Vermont Ave., Wash- 


Tarter joined Bendix in 1935 as field and de- aiding 
velopment engineer, aircraft carburetor de- Russia. 
partment. He was promoted to 
chief engineer in 1940. Mr. Tarter has bee 
actively associated in engineering and on 
velopment of the Bendix-Stromberg “Injec- 
tion Carburetor,” which equips a part 
of allied tactical aircraft. 


— quarters, perishable branch, 
sion, OQMG, Chicago. 


Robert M. Averill, assistant to the vice- 
president, Robert J. Wilson, Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, has been appointed chairman 
of the State Relations Committee, Air Trans- 
port Assn. An attorney and a former FBI 
employe, Mr. Averill has been with PCA for 
the past four years. 


months has been on 


lend-lease supply transportation 4 


The retirement of John F. Deegan fig 
the market center program to return to th 
Atlantic Commission Co. 
manager has been announced by Col. 
McKenzie, officer in charge of field 
subsistence 


as general 


Paul Ochsner, who during the past seven) 
special assignment de 
ing with air cargo research in Chicago aj 
New York, has now resumed his former pm 
as assistant area manager of United 


— Line’s air cargo department for Southn 


Fred B. Lautzenhiser, WPB consulting engi- 
neer on special standardization project service, 
is returning to International Harvester Co., 
Chicago, in his capacity of consulting engi- 
neer. WPB’s project concerned gross vehicle 
ratings for trucks and tractors. 


Elmer T. Johnson, ODT Buffalo District 
office since September, 1942, has been made 
Buffalo district manager, highway transport 
department, succeeding Floyd B. Piper, trans- 
ferred to New York City. A native of Illinois 


(Herr) 


California, with headquarters 
geles. With Mr. Ochsner’s resumption of th 
Fleischner of the 
Seattle, Wash., air cargo staff, 


leave of absence, has returned to 


A. R. Bone, Jr., western traffic manage 
for American Airlines, 
regional -vice-president. He will retain hea} 
quarters in Los Angeles, Cal. (Herr) 


Inc., has been elect 


company) 
who sub 


ington 25, D. C, Johnson was 


Appointment of Henry G. Tarter as chief 
engineer of the aircraft carburetor engineer- 
ing department, Bendix Products Division, 
South Bend, Ind., has been announced by the U. 8S. 
Malcolm P, Ferguson, vice-president and group 


executive of Bendix Aviation Corp. Mr. in Ira 


and in the transportation field since 1936, Mr. 
th Boss-Linco Lines, Inc., 
eines prior to joining ODT. 


Lt. Col. E. B. Tilley, former Gulf Oil Corp. 
Transportation Dept. head, 
Army Transportation Corps early 
in the war is now home after many months 
nm, where he has been instrumental in 


The appointment of W. K. Perkins as » 
sistant manager of sales in charge of nation) 
account and fleet sales has just been 
nounced by P. V. Moulder, genera! manage 
of International Harvester Co., metor trud 
division. In addition to district duties ht 
Perkins has served in various important @ 
pacities during the war period in the prodw 
tion of military vehicles and other wa 


who enlisted in 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS | in Fort Worth It’s Binyon-O'Keefe 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE—POOL ons DISTRIBUTION 
modern Centrally lecated 


801 Commerce St., Fort Worth 1 
Associated with Distribution Service, Inc. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


Better Warehousing in HOUSTON 


We operate s modern low insurance rate warehouse in the center of the ve 
jobber, rail and truck terminal district. Most conveniently located for 
jobbers’ trucks; well trained personnel; eooler space. 


HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE CoO. 
Commerce and San Jacinto Houston 1, Texas 
vorK QLLIED DISTRIBUTION DNC. 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN. 6-0966 1525 AVE. 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Storage, Cartage, Pool Car Distribution 
O. K. Warehouse Co., Inc. 
255 W. 15th St., Fort Worth 1, Tex. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
Houston Terminal Warehouse & Cold Storage Company 


701 No. SAN JACINTO ST., HOUSTON 2 
General Storage Cold Storage  U. S. Custom Bonded 
Service Pool Car Distribution 
Display Space Parking Space 
west Insurance Rate 


Chicago Representative 
Phone Harrison 1496 


FORT WORTH, TEX. | 


Member—SWA-AWA 


THUS & PACIFIC wanenouse CO. 


Warehouses—DALLAS—FT. WORTH 


Mere ise 
Pool Car Distribution 
and 


Branch Office 
Ample room for A 
bilesand Truck parking 


LOW INSURANCE RATES 


HOUSTON, TEXAS} 


BINYON-STRICKLAND 
WAREHOUSES, INC. 


Merchandise Storage Pool Car 


Centrally Located oe Lowest Insurance 
Private Siding Southern Pacific Ry. Co. 
Goliad & Morin Sts. Houston 13 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


Receiving ... 
Weighing . 
Sampling .. 
Warehousing . 
Forwarding . 


HOUSTON WHARF CO. 


AT HOUSTON 


also Wharfingers offering 
complete Shipside Services with 
berthing space for eight steamers. 


(Long Reach Docks) 
OPERATED" Y GULF ATLANTIC WAREHOUSE CO. 
P. O. B Houston 1, Texas 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


PATRICK TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchandise and Household Goods Storage 
Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
Shipside and Uptown Warchouses 
Operators—Houston Division 
Lone Star Package Car Co. 7 

1117 Vine St. Agents for Allied Van Lines, Inc. Members N.F.W.A. 
Houston 1 State and Local Ass 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | Member of Interlake Terminals 


‘FEDERAL WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
915 N. San Jacinto St. Houston 2, Texas 
General Merchandise Storage 
Pool Car Service 


Fireproof Sprinklered Warehouses 
Located tn the heart ef the wholesale district 


People Will Be Talking .. . 


About the article on page 32 of this issue for 
a long time to come. Don't miss it. It's hot 
stuff! 
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HOUSTON, TEXAS} 
MERCHANDISE DISTRIBUTION 


COMMERCIAL STORAGE— - 
OFFICE SPACE — PARKING SPACE 


T. P. C. STORAGE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
2301 Commerce Ave., Houston 2 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 


TEXAS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 


W. E. FAIN, Owner and Manager 
Established 1901 


TEXAS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


Forty-three Years 
Under Same Continuous Management 


MERCHANDISE EXCLUSIVELY 
Pool Car Distribution Sprinklered Throughout 
A.D.T. Supervised Service 


HOUSTON, TEXAS Agent for Altea Van Lines, Inc. 
UNION Transfer & Storage Co. 


1113 Vine St. P.O. Box 205, Houston 1 
Forwarding and Distributing 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE 


Warehouses Sprinklered Throughout. 
Supervised by A.D.T. Service. 


SERVICE THAT COUNTS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | 
UNIVERSAL TERMINAL WAREHOUSE CO. 


1006 WASHINGTON AVE., HOUSTON 1 
Merchandise Storage—Pool Car Distribution 
Sprinklered—A.D.T. Watchmen 
U. S. Customs Bonded — 

— Office 


Chieage Representatives: 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
7. E. North Water St. (11) 
and State and Local Associations. 


New York Representatives: 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 

2 Broadway (4) 
Members A.W.A. 


MERCHANTS 


TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 
Merchants & Transfer Sts., San Antonio 6 
Complete Storage and Distribution Service 


Over 50 years of satisfactory service 
Member of 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS| 
Muegge-Jenull Warehouse Co. 
BONDED FIREPROOF 


POOL CAR DISTRIBUTORS 
STORAGE AND DRAYAGE 
Dependable Service Since 1913 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS [ Agent for Allied Van Lines, Ime. 
Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 


311-339 North Medina St., San Antonio 7 

HOUSEHOLD - MERCHAN- 

DISE - COLD STORAGE - 
CARTAGE 

DISTRIBUTION 

INSURANCE RATE - - 10c 

a Members of 4 Leading Associations 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS | 
“ioe, SOUTHERN TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


P. 0. BOX 4007, STA. A, SAN ANTONIO 7 
Specialists in Merchandise Distribution 
FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION 

BONDED STORAGE 


wEW YorK QLLIED DISTRIBUTION INC. cuicaco 
WEST 42ND ST. PENN 6-0067 1525 NEWBERRY AVE. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS | BENJ. S. HURWITZ, Pres. 


WESTHEIMER 


Transfer and Storage Co., Inc. 
2205 McKinney Ave., Houston 1 
OVER 50 YEARS IN HOUSTON 


Merchandise & Household Goods Stcrage—Peel Car 
ift Van ear lengths ef tracka 


Fireproof W D.T. Automatic Fire and Burslary Protection. 
Agent for Allied Lines, Inc. ¥. Warehousing. 


TYLER, TEXAS | J. F. WOMACK, Owner & Manager 


TYLER BONDED WAREHOUSE & STORAGE COMPANY 


Established in 1923 
Bonded under the Laws of Texas 


General Storage and Distribution from the Center of East Texas. 
Specializing in Pool Car Distribution and Merchandise 


products at the Chicago office and at the 
company’s Fort Wayne, Ind., motor truck 


William F. McGrath has been named traffic 
Manager, transportation department, Trans- 
continental & Western Air, Inc., in a new 
organization plan involving the creation of 
the transportation department which embraces 
all operating and service functions of the 
airline, as announced by Lee Talman, 
executive vice-president of TWA. Mr. Mc- 
Grath, who has been system traffic superin- 
tendent,: will act as an assistant to John 

Ings, named under the new set-up as 
vice-president in charge of transportation. 


W. C. Sutherland has been appointed as- 


sistant sales manager for Spencer & Morris, 
Angeles, manufacturers of materials 

handling equipment. (Herr) 

John N. Baird, of San Franci was elected 


President of the Truck and Trailer Assn. of 
Northern California for 1944-45 term at the 
San Francisco election meeting. John Phillios 
Was named vice-president. Mr. Baird suc- 
teeds Edward W. Engs, who headed the or- 
fanization during its first year of existence 
mid-summer 1943 to 1944. (Herr) 


George W. Hover, of Fidelity Van & Stor- 
age Co., Los Angeles, Cal., was Sected presi- 
dent of the United Van & Storage Assn., 

» at the fifth annual convention held at 
the Riviera Country Club, Los Angeles. Other 
cers are: Harold Blaine, former executive 
Secretary, the UVSA, now with Lyon Van & 
Storage Co., Los Angeles, secretary; O. J. 


treasurer. 


For Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 


Plummer, National Van Lines, Los Angeles, 
Retiring president, Lowell Mc- 
Adam, of the Orth Van & Storage Co., Pasa- 
dena, Cal., was named vice-president. Elected 
to the board of directors were Frank Red- 
man, Henry Retzer and Ralph Walker. (Herr) 


Roy Long, former regional ODT director, 
Los Angeles, has been appointed Los An- 
geles district manager, ODT Highway Trans- 
port Department, serving nine counties in 
Southern California. (Herr) 


Walter C. Nagel, who joined Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways System in 1941 after 
formerly serving with United-American Line 
and American Airlines, and, who since 1942 
has been assistant to Arthur C. Doyle, U. S. 
sales manager for Pan American, has been 
appointed New York district sales manager 
by the system. He succeeds Donald Usher, 
serving in the U. S. Navy. 


— 


Martin Faerber, of New York, has bcen 
named manager of the claims and insurance 
department of the Los Angeles Tanker Op- 
erators, Inc. He formerly served, for 12 
years, in the claims department of the 
French Line, and also with Marine Transport 
Corp. of New York. (Herr) 


Alfred S. Lockwood has been appointed di- 
rector of the New Panama Canal Zone office, 
War Shipping Administration. He was ship- 
ping master for William-Diamond & Co. for 
10 years, and was formerly connected with 
Moran Towing & Transportation Co., both 
in San (Herr) 


Fred S. Carpenter, formerly factory man- 
ager of the Los Angeles tire plant, United 
States Rubber Co., has been appointed man- 
ager of the firm’s synthetic rubber plant at 
Los Angeles, succeeding A. E. Jury, who 

been reassigned new products manager, tex- 
tile division. (Herr) 


Eugene Overton was re-elected ident 
by the Los Angeles Board of Harbor Com- 
missioners at its annual election session. 
A. M. Rosenfeld was re-elected vice-presi- 
dent. (Herr) 


J. V. D’Auvray, Latin American sales di- 
rector for Yaras & Co., import and export 
firm, Los Angeles, Cal., has been appointed 
director of a new engineering field service 
department which Yaras & Co. has estab- 
lished in connection with its foreign sales 
expansion program. Headquarters will be in 
Latin America. The company also has an- 
nounced opening of a New York office with 
Fred R. Walter in charge. (Herr) 


Appointment of T. W. Tinkham as general 
manager of the Eclipse Machine Division, 
Bendix Aviation Corp., at Elmira, N. Y., 
has been announced. Mr. Tinkham, who has 
been general manager of the Philadelphia 
division of Bendix, succeeds William L. Mec- 
Grath, who is retiring. 


— 


John Mahoney, former Seattle transporta- 
tion executive, and district manager there 
for the Coastwise Line, recently was ap- 
pointed field representative, War Shipping 
Administration. His post is in Australia. 
(Litteljohn) 
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Grif 8S. Pharo has been placed in charge 
of all purchasing in the Los Angeles district 
for The Austin Co., nationally operating en- 
gineers and construction builders. Previous 
to being transferred to Southern California, 
Mr. Pharo directed work on the Dow Mag- 
pony Co. project at Marysville, Mich. 

err 


F. A. Daugherty, of the Pacific Freight 
Lines, has been named chairman of Transport 
Clearings of Los Angeles, 
inaugurated its activities in offices, 
7th St., Los Angeles, Sept. 1. Henry J. 
Bischoff, Southern California Freight Lines, 
Was named vice-president; Liloyd Hughes, 
System Freight Service, treasurer; C. 
Anthony, secretary. Gordon Healow collab- 
orated in perfecting plans for the Los An- 
geles bureau. (Herr) 


Walter H. Dyer has been appointed man- 
ager of the automotive set division, Zenith 
Radio Corp. Mr. Dyer resigned recently 
from a similar position with RCA, will be 
located at the company’s main office in Chi- 
cago. 


which officially 
605 W. 


H. Chariton has been appointed 
Eastern sales manager of the Reynolds 
. aluminum division. He has been 
with Reynolds since 1986 and became sales 
manager for Philadelphia area in 1942. 
His New York offices are at 155 E. 44th St. 
Preparatory to increasing its activities in 
the aeronautical field, the Instrument Divi- 
sion of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., W. Orange, 
N. J., has named Carl H. Odell as assistant 
manager, according to an announcement by 
C. D. Geer, operating vice-president of that 
division. Mr. Odell, ~e of the Federal 
Telephone and Radio rp. as executive in 
its Direction Finder Division, has also been 
affiliated with Sperry Gyroscope Corp. as 
electronics plant manager, and Jack end 
Heintz Corp., of Cleveland, with whom he 
was identified since the beginning of that 
organization. 


H. Abb Wooldridge, Jr., is now a lieutenant, 
junior grade, in the U. S. Navy. He is 
president of Abb’s Transfer and Service Co., 
Inc., Mayflower Warehouseman Assn. mem- 
ber in Mobile, Ala. 


The vseritest of the Gathright Van aj 
Transit Co., P. D. Gathright, has been cay. 
paigning as representative from Jeffers 

Ark., for the Arkansas State Lezislatuy, 
His company is a MWA member from Pine 
Bluff, Ark. 


K. M. Wald, president, Wald Transfer ayj 
Storage Co., Dallas, Tex., has been in th 
Memorial Hospital, Dallas, under treatmen 
for a heart attack. 


W. C. Lawrence has been named chig 
engineer of American Export Airlines, 4; 
head of the new department, formed 
merging former engineering sections of th 
operations and maintenance departments, he 
will report directly to the vice-president jy 
charge of operations. 


J. P. Oliver, Wiggin Terminal:, Ine, 
treaurer, headed the committee in charge of 
the company’s first outing held with Bosto 
Tidewater Terminals, Inc., at  Fieldston, 
Marshfield, Mass., and also including em 
ployes of the Lawrence, Mass., div sion of 
Wiggin Terminals, headquartered in Charl. 


MEMBER OF A.W.A. 


Serving—Va: 
virgin, 


530 FRONT STREET 
Norfolk's Finest Fireproof Furniture Warehouse 
Motor Van & Lift Van Service 
Collections — Distribution 
Members—NAT'L F.W.A—ALLIED VAN LINES 


: NORFOLK, VA Established 1892 


SOUTHGATE 


STORAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
7239 Tazewell St., Norfolk 10 


For economical storage and distribution 
you will want to know moré about our 
individualized services. Our fireproof 
warehouses are in the Southgate Terminal, 
on the waterfront and in the center of 
Norfolk's wholesale district. Served by 
all rail, water and motor lines. 


OGDEN, UTAH 
 NEW-BELL STORAGE CORPORATION 
WESTERN GATEWAY STORAGE CO VIRGINIA 
. MODERN te EQUIPPED WARE 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION we STORAGE 
MERCHANDISE AND COLD STORAGE 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
CENTRAL WAREHOUSE 
Fireproof Sprinklered 
Insurance rate 18c. Merchandise Storage. si 
a) Member A. W. A. 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH | 
Over 1,000,000 cubic feet reenforced Concrete Sprinklered Space 
Insurance Rate Cents 
353 West 2nd South SL, Salt Lake City 1 
Represented by 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, INC. 
KEYSER MOVING AND STORAGE CO. 


NORFOLK, VA. | MOUSEHOLD AUTOMOBILE STORAGE MERCHANDISE | 
NORFOLK 10, VIRGINIA 
GENERAL WAREHOUSING. ate tu Werte. Peel ‘Gar 
AGENTS AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT CORPANY 
Momber M.W.A. & S.W.A. 
520 West 2nd South St., Salt Lake City 1 
Pool Car Distribution. Office Facilities. 
Merchandise Storage and Distribution 
CORNWALL WAREHOUSE CO. 
New York -Chicage-San Franeiseo 
328 West 2nd South, Salt Lake City 1 Est. 1910 
or to other lines. P-U&D service rai truck. Systematic deliver: 
D.T. aute- 
Member AWA—UVL—UWA—AWI 


RICHMOND, VA. 66 Years of Uninterrupted and Expert Service 


BROOKS TRANSFER and STORAGE CO., Inc. 
1224 W. Broad Street, Richmond 3, Va. 


Three Fireproof Storage Warehouses—810,000 Cubie Feet Floor Space—Automatic 
Sprinkler System—Low Insurance Rates—Careful Attention to Storage—Packing and 
Shipping of Household Goods—Prive*e Railroad — Car Distribution— 
Motor Van Servire to All States—Freight Truck Line. 

Member of N. F. W. 


“This is the Place” 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
FOR BETTER SERVICE 
SECURITY STORAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


230 S. 4TH WEST ST., SALT LAKE CITY 1 
Over 38 Years’ Experience 
Merchandise Warehousing - Distribution 
Sprinklered Building - Complete Facilities 
Lowest Insurance Cost - A.D.T. Watchman Service 
Office A dations - Display Space 
Represented ty American Chaln of Warehouses, Ine. | 

New York (17) Chieage (4) 
250 Park Ave. 53 W. Jackson Bivd. 
MEMBER: 
A.W.A.—U.W.A. 


A.A, V. T. A. 


RICHMOND, VA. | 


STORAGE 

HOUSEHOLD 
GooDs 

| OBJECTS of ART 

FURS - RUGS 
VALUABLES 


E W.FRED. RICHARDSON 


Security Storage Corporatio 


Main at Belvidere, Richmond 20 
PACKING FOR SHIPMENT | 
Local and Long Distance Movements 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
Agent for Allied Van Lines, Inc. 
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160,000 Sq. Ft. Space 


VIRGINIA BONDED WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
1709 E. CARY ST., RICHMOND 3 
U. S. BONDED & PUBLIC WAREHOUSES 
MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
INSURANCE RATES 20c PER $100 PER YEAR 
Member A.W.A. 
EST. 1908 BUILDINGS SPRINKLERED 


UTAH—VIRGINIA—WASHINGTON—WEST VIRGINIA 
SEATTLE, WASH. | Lloyd X. Coder, Pres.-Mgr. Est. 1919 


SYSTEM Transfer & Storage Co. 
2601-11 Second Avenue, Seattle 1 
Warehousemen & Distributors of 
General Merchandise and Household Goods 
Office and Desk Space—Low Insurance Rates 

Member—A.W 


Finance and Storage 
Peol Car Distributors 
General Merchandise Storage 


421-25 EAST CAMPBELL AVE. 
ROANOKE 7, VIRGINIA 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 
TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
1020 Fourth Avenue South Seattle 4 


WAREHOUSING DISTRIBUTION TRUCKING 
DISTRIBUTION. SERVICE, 
New York—Chicago—San 


WOANOKE, VA. | 


Capacity 500 Cars 
Private Railroad Siding 


for Agents, B 


ROANOKE PUBLIC WAREHOUSE 


We make a Specialty of Storage and Pool Car Distribution 
rokers and General Merchandise Houses. 


Wember of Americun Chain of @ arehouses 


Automatic 
Accurnte Accounting 


321 W. ST. 


Long distance moving. 


ABERDEEN, WASH.| Established 1916 
A. A. STAR TRANSFER CO., Inc. 


Merchandise & Household Goods Storage 


Private siding. Pool car distribution. Consign 
shipments via any railrqad. Open yard storage. 


Momber of A.W.A.—May.W.A. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | 


Cartage — Distribution 


EYRES TRANSFER & WAREHOUSE CO. 


4 Seattle Institution—S5 years of outstanding service 
2203 First Ave., So., Seattle 4 


Highest financial rating; new fireproof, A.D.T. sprinklered 
buildings; lowest insurance rate (10.2¢); modern equipment. 


“The Shippers’ Open Door to Alaska and the Ortent” 


Storage 


eT LYON GUARD YOUR GOops 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


TACOMA, WASH. [ 


JHA t 


PACIFIC STORAGE WAREHOUSE 
& DISTRIBUTING CO.§ 


A Complete Merchandise Warehouse Service 
DRAYAGE — STORAGE — DISTRIBUTION 


TACOMA'S Merchandise Warehouse and 
Pool Car Distributors 
Member AWA—ACW—Wash. State Assn. 


TAYLOR-EDWARDS 
WAREHOUSE & TRANSFER CO., INC. 
815 Puyallup Avenue Tacoma 2 


WAREHOUSING e DISTRIBUTION e¢ TRUCKING 
DISTRIBUTION SERVICE, Inc. 
New York—Chicago—San Francisco 


1203 Western Avenue 


with all rail lines. 


SEATTLE, WASH. | J. R. GOODFELLOW, Pres 
OLYMPIC WAREHOUSE & COLD STORAGE CO. 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE & DISTRIBUTION 
Cold Storage — Dry Storage — Rentals — Pool Car Distribution — Office Rentals 
Fireproof, brick const.; Sprinkler system; Insurance rate: 12.8c. Siding connects 


Bonded U. 8S. Customs: State License No. 2 
Member of (C.S.) Wash. State Whsemas. Assn. 


TACOMA, WASH. | 


Seattle 1, Wash. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES, INC. 


MDSE. WAREHOUSING and DISTRIBUTION 
Concrete and Steel Warehouse located on N.P.R.R. 
Tracks. Close to all Rallway and Motor Freight 

Terminals. Special Lockers for Salesmen's Samples, 
Swift and Frequent Service to Fort Lewis, McChord 
Field and Bremerton Navy Yard 
P. 0. BOX 1157 — TACOMA 1, Wash. 


R. G. Culbertson, President 


SEATTLE, WASH. One-Stop Warehousing Service! 


UNITED CULBERTSON 
Merchandise Storage & Distribution 
U.S. Customs—Seo Stores Seattie's Furniture Reposit 


SEATTLE TERMINALS, Inc. 


Executive Offices: 1017 E. 40th St., Seattle 5 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. | 


Wm. T. Laube, Jr., Seeretary 


Every facility for you and your patrons’ con- 
venience to secure your share of this Five 
Hundred Million Dollar market is available 
through 
THE W. J. MAIER STORAGE COMPANY 
1100 Second Ave., Huntington 10 
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WEST VIRGINIA—WISCONSIN—CANADA 


WHEELING, W. VA. [ W. W. KENAMOND, Owner 


WARWOOD TRANSFER CO. 


4 Office: 133 No. 21st Street 

4 Warehouses: 2233-35-37-39-41 Warwood Avenue 
4 Household Goods Storage—Packing—Shipping 
4 Individual Storage Vaults—Safe Above Floods 
. Member Ind. Movers’ & Warehousemen’s Assn. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 
AMERICAN WAREHOUSE CO. 


House No. | and General Office . ole House No. 2. 


525 East Chicago St. North Jackson St. 
ane BONDED SPECIALISTS IN MERCHANDISE 
STORAGE, DISTRIBUTION AND FORWARDING 
4. Burglary Protection; Bonded 
5. System 
6. Service Minded 
Private Siding—Chicago and North Western Rallway—3rd Ward Distrig 


Owner. Mrs. E. H. Buche 
Establiched 1894 


BUCHERT TRANSFER LINE 


500 North Superior St. 
and Houschold Goods Sterage 
Two Furniture Warehouses 
Motor Freight Terminal for 
Royal Transit Inc., Pope Bros. R. T. C., 
Wesley Freight Line, Steffke Freight Line 
Chicago Northwestern siding, free switching 
ember May, 


APPLETON, WIS. | 


a MEMBER 


APPLETON, uarry Lone 


d HARRY H. LONG MOVING & STORAGE 

: MERCHANDISE - HOUSEHOLD GOODS - MOTOR FREIGHT 
Pool Car Distribution 
Brick mage equipped for economical storage and 
distribution. Reached by C&NW — S00-CM&StP. 
Motor Freight Terminal Members ef WisWa—N.F.W.A. 


115 So. Walnut St. 


Sales 


GREEN BAY, WIS. | 


Established 1903 


LEICHT TRANSFER & STORAGE CO. 


Main Office: New York Office: i Marinette Office: 
123 So. Broadway Interlake Terminals, Inc. 1720 Pierce St. 
Green Bay, Wis. 271 Madison Ave. (16) Marinette, Wis. 


Merchandise Storage U.S. 
Pool Car Distribution Car Track Capacity 
Transit Storage Modern Handi 
Household Goods Storage nt 
Heated—Unheated—Yard Private Biding on on 


Storage 
Waterfront Facilities Reciprocal Seiten 
Stevedore Services Saas 
Complete a, and over-the-road truck serviees with 70 units 
equipment, including low-bed trailers, winches 
4 


Aero- maring and storage. 


Inquiries invited 


MADISON, WIS. | LOW INSURANCE RATE - 


CENTRAL 
STORAGE AND WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


COLD STORAGE 
DRY STORAGE 
FREEZER STORAGE 


612 W. Main St., Madison 3 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSING 
AND DISTRIBUTION SERYICE 


GENERAL AND U. S. CUSTOMS BONDED STORAGE 


~ ATLAS STORAGE 


ISION OF P&V-ATLAS INDUSTRIAL CENTER fh 
647 W. VIRGINIA ST. MILWAUKEE 1, ¥ 


MILWAUI KEE, wis. 


RAGE CD, 


126 N. Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee 2 


ESTABLISHED 40 YEARS 


850 Foot Dock 


Largest in Wisconsin 


18 Warehouses 
A.D.T. Service 


Specializing in— 
Merchandise Distribu- 
tion and Complete Branch House Services 


TRACK CAPACITY FOR 50 CARLOADS 
DEPENDABLE EXPERT QUICK SERVICE 


LINCOLN 


FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE Co. 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE RAILROAD SIDINGS 


OF EVERY AND 
DESCRIPTION DOCKING FACILITIES 
LOCATED IN HEART OF BUSINESS DISTRICT 
Offices: 206 W. Highland Ave., Milwaukee 3 


Member of 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


town, Mass. At the affair were Sherman L. 


senior administrative officer, U. S. 


Army Thomas McLean Jasper has been appointed 


Whipple, Wiggin head, and Mrs. Whipple; 
George Hayden, a director, and John O’Hal- 
loran, Boston Tidewater Terminals, and man- 
Charles River Stores, Boston. (Well- 
ngton 


Abraham Watber,. American Transfer Co. 
head, has been named to the Baltimore City 
War Memorial Commission. (Ignace) 

A_ veteran of World War I, Ernest P. 
Weckesser has been gy a administrator 
to correlate all activi connected with the 
employment of returning veterans by 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


i Joseph A. Quinlan, tr: traffic manager of St. 
dl Regis Paper Co., has been elected a vice- 
president the firm. _(Slawson) 


H. L. Baumgardner, f former vice-president, 

George W. Borg Corp., Chicago, has been ap- 
Pointed district manager for Central Metro- 

} politan District, Radio Division, Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp., and Jack C. Wilson, former 
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Signal Corp production field office, San Fran- 
cisco, has appointed Pacific district 
manager for the same division. 


Wayne A. Johnston has become general 


. Manager of the Illinois Central Railroad. Ap- 


Pointment was announced by F. R. Mays, 
heretofore vice-president and general man- 
ager, who will continue as vice-president. 


Dr. Jose A. Baquero C., recently Consul of 
Ecuador in Los Angeles, has left the con- 
sular service of his country to engage in 
foreign trade activities. He will continue to 
reside in Los Angeles. 


C. W. Varney, recently manager at King- 
ston, Jamaica, for Royal Mail eed Lid, 
has been named as assistant Pacific Coast 
manager of the company, with headquarters in 

ttle, Wash. He will be chief assistant to 
John Allsop, who also is port chairman in 
Seattle for the British Ministry of War Trans- 
Port. (Litteljohn) 
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technical and research director for the Gen- 
eral American Transportation Corp. For 
last 18 years Mr. Jasper was director of 
research for the A. O. Smith Corp. 


Mel Stremmel, Reliable Van & Storage 
Oklahoma City, Okla., has announced that 
George Mitchell, formerly with Joe Hodge 
Fireproof Warehouse, Tulsa, Okla., has be 
come associated with his organization as 
manager. 


Theodore Paul Wright has been nominatel 
by President Roosevelt to succeed Charles L 
Stanton as Administrator of Aeronautics. Mr. 
Wright was vice-president and genera! mat- 
ager of Curtiss-Wright Corp. and has pla! 
a major part in directing the nation’s wal 
time aircraft production program. 


Appointment of George Estill as supervisor 
of cargo service procedures for United Ai 
Lines has been announced by C. P. Greddick 
director of air cargo. 
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tick while at work. 
Olympia, Wash. 


ement construction ; 
gmetion at Pearl 


meted the cement 


Baranof Hotel, Juneau, 


ganizations, 
Georgetown Law 


Marine, 


Philip S. 


Leachman, Amaril 

Club Grounds when a boat in 
wich he and two other men were riding 
capsized. was secretary-treasurer of 
y. & L. Transfer and Storage Co., Amarillo. 


D. Fleetwood, 51, 
Wiliams Transfer & Storage Co., of a heart 
He was born in 


Alarik W. Quist, 60, founder and president 
af A. W. Quist Co., Seattle, Wash., and Fin- 
nish Counsul at Seattle, of a heart attack. 
Retired from active work in 1942, Mr. Quist 
was regarded as a specialist in under-water 
building 
Harbor, 
with the Hawaiian Bridge & Drydock Co. He 
work at Forts Flagler, 
(aey and Worden and he was the builder 
@ a number of outstanding buildings in 
fattile and numerous hotels including the 


Hiwin H. Duff, 69, Washington representa- 
tive of various shipping 
at Emergency 
ington, after severa] weeks illness. Mr. Duff 
was born in Washington and graduated from 
since which time 
be has been connected with various groups 
devoted to the development of the Merchant 
including the American Merchant 
_ Institute, Inc., the Lake Carriers 


School, 


Bartlett, traffic manager, 
omy Grocery Stores Corp. (Wellington) 


of a heart attack in his office. Active in 
Southern California shipping circles since 
1921, he served with the Los Angeles Steam- 
ship Co. in Los Angeles and San Francisco 
for 21 years and with Matson Co. after the 
two firms consolidated. ( : 


lo, Tex., at the 


Ferdinand C. Wheeler, Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development marketing research direc- 
tor, St. Agnes Hospital, Baltimore, Md. 
was formerly in the wholesale grocery field 
and was executive secretary of the Assn. of 
Food Distributors for 12 years until 1943, when 
he resigned to go with CED. He remained 
in New York until moving to Baltimore, re- 
tiring due to illness. 


Homer C. Smith, 57, vice-president, William, 
Diamond & Co., Los Angeles, and a resident 
of Glendale, Cal. He served as Los Angeles 
Steamship Assn. president from Dec., 1933, 
to Dec., 1934; was a director over 10 years, 
k and also held membership in the Propeller 
a. Club of the United States and the Port cf 
Los Angeles-Long Beach chapter. He was 
Previously with McCormick, McPherson & 
Lapham, and during World War I served as 
Pennsylvania Railroad traveling agent. He 
opened the local office of William, Diamond 
& Co. in Jan., 1924. (Herr) 


Starr Ballard, 70, a veteran in waterfront 
circles of Seattle, Wash., after a long ill- 
ness, He was the son of late Capt. William R. 
Ballard, founder of the “Ballard,” of north 
district of Seattle, now the center of fishing 
interests; and was porn at Fort Steilacoom, 
Wash. He served with the U. S. Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corp. dur- 
ing World War I, and later was a terminal 
superintendent for the Port of Seattle Com- 


proprietor of 


cement con- 
1934-35, while 


interests and or- 
Hospital, Wash- 


Econ- 


road man and land developer, at Santa Ynez, 
Cal. On retirement 10 years ago he was 
general agent for the Rock Island Lines in 
Los Angeles. Prior to that he had served 
with the Southern Pacific Railroad for 23 
years. (Herr) 


Raymond J. Longtin, 67, long with the 
Robertson Auto Freight Co. of Seattle, Wash., 
where he resided a quarter-century, in & 
hospital of that city. A native of Henderson, 
N. Y., he was a “gold rusher” to Alaska and 
was in the mining business in Alaska before 
entering auto freight busi in Seattl 
(Litteljohn) 


John C. Haines, former Board of Mission 
Dry Corp. chairman and a retired public util- 
ity official, at his Beverly Hills, Cal., home. 
At one time he was president of the South 
Dakota Power Co., Rapid City, N. D. (Herr) 


Charles A. Lark, vice-president, Hauselman 
Transportation Co., manager of the com- 
pany’s Cincinnati Terminal and a Mayflower 
a Assn. member in Middle- 
town, 


John J. Schuyler, president of the Marcy- 
Buck and Winslow Co., Inc., Watertown, 
N. Y., who joined the U. S. Navy in April, 
1944, of pneumonia at the U. S. Navy 
Hospital, Sampson, N. Y. 


G. E. Barrows, until recently head of the 
Maine firm bearing his name and a Water- 
ville, Me., member of the Mayflower Ware- 
houseman’s Assn. His retirement last June 
came as the result of ill health. 


Arthur M. Potter, traffic manager for 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co., Inc., New York 
City, following a cerebral hemorrhage. 


M. A. Hendrickson, pioneer truck manu- 
facturer, in Chicago after several weeks ill- 


Homer A. Saye, 53, general freight agent 
tt Los Angeles for Matson Navigation Co., 
and former U. S. Shipping Board representa- 
tive in Washington, D. C., and Atlanta, Ga., 


mission. 


(Litteljohn) 


Benjamin Franklin Coons, 82, pioneer rail- 


ness. He was Hendrickson Motor Truck Co. 
board chairman and a developer in_ the 


initial stages of heavy-duty six wheeled ve- 
hicles. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 


NATIONAL TERMINALS CORPORATION 


954 SO. WATER STREET, MILWAUKEE 4 
Tel. Mitchell 5644 
Milwaukee's most modern and best located Waterfront Warehouse 
Automobile storage. Warehousi it basis f 5 Storag 
"In transit". Pool car distribution, Customs 
Member of A. W. A. & W. W. A. 


TORONTO, ONT. [ M. A. RAWLINSON, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


M. RAWLINSON, Ltd. 


Established 1885 610 Yonge St., Toronto 5, Can. 


Seven Buildings to Meet All Requirements for Modern 
Storage and Distribution 
Customs Bonded. Pool Car Distribution. Household 
Goods Moved, Packed, Shipped and Stored. 
Members of CanWA—NFWA—BAIFR—FWRA—TC&W—ALLIED VAN LINES 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. “*Milwaukee’s Finest” 

National Warehouse Corporation 

Member — STATE BONDED — 
EVERY CONCEI 

WAREHOUSE & 

riz TION SERVICE AFFORDED 
A.D.T. Service 

468 E. Bruce St., Milwaukee 4 

C. & N.W.R.R. Siding 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. | —Phone Marquette 7091 


TERMINAL STORAGE CoO. 
100-112 W. Seeboth St. 


Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 


Cooler, Freezer and General Merchandising Storage 
Deep Water Dock, Private Siding 
on C.M.St.P. & P. R.R. 


MEBOYGAN, WIS. | 
SHEBOYGAN 


Warehouse & Forwarding Co. 


A Merchants & Manufacturers Warehouse 


11th and Illinois Ave. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Member of May. W.A. Wis. W. A. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO | 
TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


LIMITED 
Located on Toronto's Harbour Front in the heart of Industrial Ontario 
COMPLETE MODERN STORAGE AND 
DISTRIBUTION FACILITIES 


Dry Storage Cold Storage Bonded Storage 
Office and Light Manufacturing Space Lowest Insurance 
Field Warehousing 


SELAWRENCE WAREHOUSE INC. 


1-VAN HORNE AVENUE “WONTREAL, CANADA 
200.000 SQ. FT. OF MODERN FIREPROOF SPACE 
LOCATED IN THE EXACT CENTER OF THE CITY 
OF MONTREAL 
Canadian Customs Bond. Private Siding—® Car 
Capaeity—Free Switehing—Al! Rallread Ceancetions 
New York Representative: Frank |. Tully 
277 Broadway, New York 7. Phone Worth 2-0428 


MONTREAL, QUEBEC Established 1908 
G. KENWOO 


& Man. Dir. 


Westmount Transfer & Storage Ltd. E 
205 Olivier Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 


LOCAL AND LONG DISTANCE MOVERS 
Private Room System fer Storage 
CRATING, PACKING and SHIPPINE 
Charges Collected and Promptly Remitted 

Member: N. F. W. A., Gan. W. A. 


MONTREAL, QUE. 


WA 


REHOUSEMEN'S 
> 


for Shippers’ Convenience, States, Cities and Firms are Arranged Alphabetically 
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DEFENDER and 
| DREADNAUGHT 


in furniture 


| FURNITURE 


The two 


a quarter century 


PADS 


Write for quotations on available furniture pads in stock 


NEW HAVEN QUILT & PAD CO. 


82 FRANKLIN ST., NEW HAVEN 11, CONN. 


ELECTRIC PROTECTION 


against 
FIRE BURGLARY HOLDUP 


Aero Automatic Fire Alarm 
e 


Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm Service 


* 
Watchman Supervisory and 
Manual Fire Alarm Service 


Burglar Alarm—Holdup Alarm. 


Controlled Companies of 
AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 


155 Sixth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Central Station Offices in all principal-cities 


INDEX TO GENERAL ADVERTISERS) 


Public warehouse advertisements start on page 95 and are arranged 
alphabetically by states, cities and firms. 
A 
Air Transport Assn. of America................... vel 
American Airlines, Inc. ............. Front Cover 
American District Telegraph Co................... 150 
Automatic Transportation Second Cover 
B 
Bearse Manufacturing Co. ................ceeeee-- 92 
c 
Chain of Tidewater Terminals...................... 


Cleveland, Columbus & Cincinnati Highway, Inc... 2x 


D 
Diagraph-Bradley Btencti Machine Corp........... 54 
E 
Edison Stge. Battery Div. Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 87 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co. 22 
F 
Pilter Paper Co, (quip. Div.) 87 
G 
12 
H 


Haiss Mfg. Co., George ... 
Harborside Whse. Co., In 
Herman Body Company . 

Highway Trailer Co. 


J 

L 

M 

Manhattan Stee. & Whae. Co. ... 16 

N 

Piitice Corp. Battery Div. 57 
R 

Ss 

Sabin Machine Company ......... ape 

Sedgwick Machine Works 

— Caster & Truck Div. of Domestic Industries, ‘ 

Service Recorder Company .. 92 

Signal Trucking Service, Ltda. 55 

Silent Hoist Winch & Crane Co. 

Southwestern Freight Lines 71 

homes Truck @ Cester 94 

Vv 

Vaughan Motor Co. ....... 69 

West Bené Equipment Corp. ........ 

White Motor Company ................ 
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Don't assume you can't get equipment—inquite. 
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